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CHAPTER I 

AfNT CONST\srK was away, but, as it was my 
birthday, 1 invited niysell to lunch with I'mli' 
Ja^iKT, Father and Ross came tew In the 
iniddle of him h my uncle looked at me over the 
top of his Klasses and said,— 

' Well, Men, so you are seventc-en ami have left 
school What are you going to do now r' 

An idea that had besut shimmering m my mind 
for some’ (lav's suddenly came on top, - 
I'm going to write a Ixiok.' 

Ro>s stand at me, aghast. ' .leriibU'shetti!' 
he e\< lainied, ' when you could hunt three davs a 
Week, walk a inippy. and do the things that re.dly 
matter. What fcKils girls are!' 

Have yon suftieient knowledge of anv om 
sub)(st to write a txxik alxmt iti' I'mle Jasper 
imiuired. 

' Oh. my angel,' I exclaimed, ‘ 1 don't refer to 
the stuff you and father prcxluce. I'm not going 
to write a treatise on arthilectiirr, or Dante, or 
the Cumulative Evidences of the Cherubim. I 
mean fiction—a story—a novel.' 

■ But even so.’ peisisted my uncle, ' you can't 
write about things ot which you know nothing!' 

' But you don't have to know alxjut things 
when you wrritc fiction. You make it up as you 
go along, don’t you sec ?’ 

’ You only want a hero and a heroine and a 
plot,' my b^her giggled. 

' And a strong love interest,' said father, and 
he twinkled at roe;' even Dante-’ 
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‘ Oh, daddy, must you bring in Dante?’ I said. 

' He was such a ternble old bore and he didn t 
even marry the girl.’ 

Uncle Jasper gazed at me as if I were a tam. 
gorilla or a missing link, or something that looki <! 
as if it ought to have brains but somehow hadn't 
' Dear me!’ he said. ‘ Well, go on, Meg, but it 
you merely make up your story as you go akintt 
you will get your background dim and conluMd 
and your characterisation weak.’ 

' I can’t think what you mean,’ I groaned. 

‘ Why, Meg, if you fay your plot in the four¬ 
teenth century, for instance, your characters inu't 
bo clear cut, mcdiatval, and tone with the back¬ 
ground, don't you sec ? It would require a great 
deal of research to get the atmosphere of your 
century right.' 

■ Blit, 1 shan’t write about the fourteenth 
century,' I said in slow exasperation. ' My book 
will lx- alxjut the present bme. I shall write of 
the things I know.’ 

■ Well, but what do you know, little ’un? 
That's what wc are trying to get at,' said daddy, 
with his appalling habit of bringing things 
suddenly to a head. 

' It’s rather difhcult to say offhand, father, but 
1 know something of the fauna of tlwSouth Pole, 
and about Influenza {I've had it four times), and 
a lot about ski-ing-’ ^ 

■ If you could see yourself ski-ing you wouldn’t 

say so,’ said my brother with his usual candour, 
' jour methods are those of a Lilienfeldian wart- 
hog, and as for your Telemarks—ye T 

I ignored my brother aikl contmued: ' My 
knowledge of flowers is extensive, and I know two 
bits of h^ry and-’ 
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' Could we have the two bits now without wait¬ 
ing for the novel?' 

Oh, certainly. Unde Jasper.’ H dways like 
to oblige my family when I can.) ‘ The first is the 
one that everybody remembers; William 1.. iaU\ 
married Matilda of Flanden. but I have had an 
expensive education, as daddy often uys, so I 
know, too, that VV'illiam II.. 1087 , never married.' 

‘ Dear nte,' said my uncle, again wih his 
indulgcnt-to-the-tamc-gorilla look. 

Daddy laughed and gut up. ' W'ell. I sliould 
think It would be a most interesting book, though 
how you will work in the two bits of history with 
the fauna of the South Pole, influenu, and ski-ing 
passes the comprehension of a mere male thing !' 

Then he kissed me for some extraordinary 
reason and said that he ex|>ertcd 1 should get to 
know some other things as I went along, and Tnclc 
Jasper blew his nose violently, and Ross oliservcd 
that I was a funny little ass. After that we went 
home. 

Father had a choir oractice or something after 
dinner, and Ross said ne had to see a man aWit a 
dog (he can't pebbly want another), so I retired 
to ray own special domain to start my novel. 

I was ruiranaj^ in my handkerchief box for 
a pencil wten Nannie came in widi a ream of 
sermon paper and a ^uart bottle of ink, fdlowed 
by a proociRaon of servants bearing the New 
Ent^k Dictionary as far as the letter T, which 
Daddy tbonght might be useful. In the course of 
the next boor Rosa sent up a wet towel and a can 
marked ' Mkfaiight (Nl,' and a note arrived from 
Unde Jasper to say be had omitted to men- 
tioQ that it was better ' to Radntdv avdd ' si^t 
infinitives (whatever they ace), ana that if 1 felt 
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bound at times to write of things I didn’t know, 
it was quite a good tip to shove in a quotation 
from the best authority on the subject, and tli.it 
his library was at my disposal at any time. Ih 
.said, too, that he had a spare copy of the Record 
Interpreter, if it would be of any use. My uncle - 
jokes are like that; no ordinary person can si < 
them at all. But two can play at ' pulling leg-.' 
so I sewed up the legs of my brother's pyjam.i'. 
put the wet towel and the can of oil in his bed, and 
the dictionary in father’s, and, having poured tin 
quart of ink in their two water-jugs, I sat down 
with great contentment to fulfil my life’s ainbi 
tion. 1 thought over the subjects on which my 
knowledge was irrefutable, but a novel inspired 
by any one of them seemed impossible, and hv 
IO..J 0 p.m, I was suffering from bad brain l.ig 
Then Nannie came in to brush my hair, so I con- 
fiditi my troubles to her, us I always do. 

’ I seem to Ik.* a most ignorant person, Nannie ; 
the only thing I really know about is the family.' 

’ Well, write a book about that, dearie. I’m 
sure it’s mad enough.’ 

‘ But then there wouldn’t be a plot.’ 

' No more there is in most people’s lives, not the 
women’s, anyway.’ 

' Has your life been very dull, darling?’ 1 
asked. 

‘ My life,' said Nannie solemnly,' has been one 
large hole with bits of stocking round that I have 
had to by and draw together.’ 

WhenR OSS came up his remarks about his bed 
were of so suljAurous a character that I swear 1 
could almost sec the brimstone blowing un^r my 
door. And in the silent watches of the ni^t 1 
decided that my book ikaU be about the family. 
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from the lime it was l>orn to the day it was Imrict). 
Surely something in tlie nature of a plot will turn 
up m U'tween. 


CHAITER II 

To U gin at the liegtnning. When I was waiting 
to 1 h' Uirii 1 must have run up to (iihI and sinil. 

1‘lease. ccuJii this little IkiV lome, too 
And |ierha|is He laiighnl and aiiswerixl, 

' Oh, ii-rtainly, Miss ^•othe^ngham, as you 
make sU( h a jxiint of it,’ lor Kirss and I are twins, 
and we liave lived all our hie in this little Itevon 
shire village that i.s tuekixl into a hollow in the 
hills. Daddv Is the nirson heie and l iu le .Ias|>i r 
the lord o| the manor. But this plai e is not ' i lear 
lut,' .IS I'lule .jasjx r says my ' li.n kgronnd ' 
oug'ht to 1 h'. It i.s ]ust a soft jtimlile ol lerns and 
flowers, ot misty mornings and high hedges, of 
sunshine, of shadows and swiet stents, ol hills 
and dales, of all the countless tilings that go to 
nuike the village so lovely and .so haflhtig. 

I think Devonshire Ls like a U-autiful hut elusive 
woman. You think you know her very well, you 
walk about her lanes and wocxls, hut when you 
think to capture her soul she ripples away from 
you in one of her little rashing torrent-s, pist as a 
woman cscajies from the lover who thought he 
had almost caught ahd kissed her 1 
This old-world Vicarage stands in a large and 
fragrant garden opposite the entrance to the (lark. 
If you w^k through the great gates and up the 
long avenue you come to the Elizabethan manor 
house where my aunt and uncle live with their 
son. Eustace, and alt the family retainers. 

Oh! and they are a iwicelcss couple. He isn't 
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interested in anything ' later ’ than the Middle 
Ages, she in nothing' earlier ' than Heaven. But 
their lives are most harmonious, and together they 
' wallow in old churches,' he al^rbed in 
aumbries and piscinas, she in the prayer and 
praise part. Then, perhaps, he’ll call her,— 

' Constance, look at this floating cusp!’ 

She admires his treasure, her eyes limpid and 
sweet with saints and angels, and thinks, ‘ Why. 
if 1 stopix’d praising the very stones here would 
cry out,' and so they both take a deep interest in 
the moulding for quite different reasons. 

It's the same with meals. He's always late— 
she’s always [jatient. She doesn’t try to lx;, she is. 
He'll come in half an hour after the time for 
luncheon. ‘ Constance, I'm so sorry. I’m afraid 
I'm late, I hoix- you haven’t waited. I found 
Mich a fascinating bit of Norman work in that 
church.' She knows he doesn't mean to be dis¬ 
courteous, but that he’s got simply no idea of 
time, while she is always thinking of eternity, so 
she says gently. ‘ It doesn’t matter, Jasper, if you 
hurry now, dear. 1 always prefer to wait.’ 

^e is such a stately beauty, such a very great 
lady. She makes all the other women feel their 
gloves are sha bby. Her white hair shines so that 
1 always think it's ' glistering,’ and her nose is 
(jiiite straight, the kind you see in a cathedral on 
a stone anhbishop. antf her clothes are 
Slummy, u> realty beautiful that you hardly 
realty them. They arc part of her, and she har- 
raoni.^ with the background. Her tweeds ate 
just the bother she walks about in, and at night 
It 8 only her lovely old lace that shows you where 
her neck leaves off and her shimmering cream 
satm gown begins. Uncle Jasper wt^pt the 
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ground she walks on, while for her, * Jasper' 
comes just after God. But although my uncle 
thinks her so adorable, he can't keep even his 
compliments quite free of his ruling passion. 

‘ Constance,' he said one day. ' you are 
beautiful, why, you’ve got mediaeval ears!’ 

And ' Constance' blushed at that because, 
coming from him, it was a most tremendous com¬ 
pliment, and she was secretly rather glad, I 
expect, that when ears were doled round she got 
a pair with the lobes left out. Funny old Uncle 
lasper 1 But though— 

' For him delicious flavours dwell 
In Books, as in old muscatel,' 

he’s quite a decent landlord. There are no leaky 
roofs on his estate. Daddy says it's Iwause ot 
his feudal mind. I don’t know if that is why the 
whole village seems like a family. We are inter¬ 
ested in all the cottage folk, and they in us, just 
as our fathers were before us. Lmclc Jasp-r 
looks after their material interests and daady 
saves their souls; Ross bosses all the boys, and I 
cuddle the babies, while Aunt Constance is like 
that lady in E. B. Browning’s poem, whose good¬ 
ness was that nke, invisible sort. She too 
‘ Never huind fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right, and yet men at her side 
Crew nobler, girls ptber. as through the whole town 
The childno were gladder that pulled at her genvn.’ 

Father is an Evangdkal, but my Aunt Con¬ 
stance is what ti>e villas people call a little 
* high ’ in her rdigkm. She would like flowera 
and candles, too, in church, if daddy would have 
them, which he won't, and she keeps the fast 
days, but u n o s te ot a t i o ialy. Yet she and father 
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live in harmony and love, and only laugh a little 
at cadi other! 

But my eoimin Eustace annoys me. He is so 
gofxl and holy. He is short and thin and jiale and 
vacillating, and wears overcoats and carries an 
umliiella. In fart, he is everything that his 
mother and father aren't. Ross doc-sn't get on 
with him, and finds him ' tiring.’ Daddy says he 
is a throw-hac k, I asked Eustace once if one of 
his .1111 estois (oiild jxissilily have been a nun as In¬ 
is so hki- .1 monk himself. He said 1 was simply 
abominable- .mil wouldn’t siH-ak to me all day. In 
the evening In said he was sorry, as quite obvi¬ 
ously 1 didn't know what I was "talking about. 
Naturally 1 wouldn’t s|xak to him then. Such a 
w.iy to aixilogise ! Nannie was our old nurse, but 
sin e moiln i died she h.is fieen housekcrix-r. She 

15 a I onifortable kind of jx-rson. Any one who is 
tired, or I old. or hurt, or hungry, or very small 
Is always Nannie’s ' lamti,’ though how the 
r.idiant six IikiI one and still-growing Ross can 
I time under that category I don't know, unless 
It’s Ixs ausi- he’s always hungry. But he has ever 
iH-eii. .ind IS, and will remain, her ‘ lamb.' 

l ather is I’ncle J.rsjK'r's brother and not an 
e.isy ix rson to explain. He is a handsome, great 
i.dl thing, ami a mixture of Dante and horses, 
dogs, humility, sixirt. and autocracy, but he is 
most adorable and has a divihe sense of humour 
Aunt Constance says he is a mystic, but I don't 
know what slie nii*ans. 1 have never bc^n able to 
understand how he came to be a parson at all for 
every inch of him Ls soldier. He has got a temper 
too. only he doesn't lose it when most peorie lose 
theirs. Hes dreadfully difficult about some 
things. He is so fastidious about clothes, especi- 
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ally mine. I think his eyes must magnify like a 
shaving-glass. He sees holes which are jK-rfei tly 
invisible to me. There is in me a certain careles-.- 
ness about the things that show (1 mws/ Ix' ixrlei t 
underneath), but a button off my slio<' (loesn't 
really worry me unless the shoe comes off. .‘\ jag 
in ray hveeds leaves me cold, and the mor.il asjxn 1 
of a hole in ray glove doesn't weigt with me at 
all. Besides, as I said to father one day when I 
was being rowed,-- 

' If I have a hole in my skirt it would apj* ar a^ 
if I had just tom it, but if I had a d.irti it would 
look like praneditated jxiverty .' 

.My brothei^oss is going into the array. He's 
awfully like father if you leave out D.iiite and the 
humility part and shove in a perjx tual bullying 
of his sister. But he’s not a raystii. Oh. dear, 
no! He loves this world with all its rKunits and 
horses, adores its vanibes, its coloured socks and 
handkerchiefs and ties. He is a radiant (x'rson 
with a great capacity for friendsliip. He is nice to 
every one until a chap sjiills Inings down his 
clothes, and then my brother slowly freezes and 
curls up and is ' done with him,' 

He and I do not always dwell together in har- 
rnony and love. We ' fight ’ most horrilily at 
times, but I adore him really, though I wouldn't 
let him know it. It would tx: frightfully tiad for 
him. I run my male things on the truest form of 
kindness lines. They always loathe it. 

And mother? Oh, 1 can’t write about her at 
all, even Aough it's so long since she died; ^e 
was half liish and so pretty and so gay. She fell 
off a step ladder one day when she was gathering 
roses, and Ross found her unconscious, and that 
night ^ died. I couldn't understand why a 
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broken arm should kill her till daddy explained 
that the hope of another little son went with her, 
too. Father’s eyes have never looked the same 
since; there is still a hurt look in them. 

Then there's Sam. He is not a relative, but 
always seems like one; he is the jolly boy who 
lives at Uncle Jasper’s lodge and is Ross’s 
greatest friend and most devoted slave. Why, 
when Ross first went to Harrow Sam ran away 
from home and turned up as the school boot-boy 
(and got an awful licking from my brother for his 
ixiins), and now as Ross is at Sandhurst he has 
got taken on there, too. He wrO^tnything to 
t>c within a hundred miles of RotlM^me in for 
a share of his devotion because r«n his idol’s 
sister. What that boy doesn’t know about fish¬ 
ing. birds’ eggs, and the Hickley woods isn’t 
worth knowing. But Sam has b^n known to 
turn and rend Ross for his good (I love to see him 
doing it), just as Brown. Sam’s father, who is head 
gardener at the .Manor House, turns and rends 
I’lK le JasiKT once every ten years or so, when his 
ide.as have become too archaic to be borne by any 
man who wants to make some alterations to 
improve the gardens. 

CHAPTER III 

Wh have a family skeletoo. It b my Aunt 
Amelia. She isn't ill^timate or anytiung like 
that. The book is quite re^xctable. Nor is s^ 
thin. She has a hitJi stomach and is as proud as 
itishi^. She always wears UackiHodK dresses, 
even ^ first thing in the mmning. Nannie says 
they arc most beautiful quali^ ^ would stand 
alone. She adorns hersm with cameo brooches 
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and rings with hair inside, and she wears square 
toed boots and stuff gloves that pull on without 
buttons. Daddy says all Evangelicals do, except 
his daughter. She has been a widow for many 
years. Indeed she only lived with her husband 
six months from her virginity, and then he died 
of the ' Ammonia,’ as the village children call 
it. My aunt never goes out without her maid, 
Keziah, and she carries a dis^ting ‘ fydo ' 
everywhere. She talks religion afi day long, and 
quotes texts at people. She brings out my pnckles. 

Father says that no one will know what a 
' fydo ' is,ji|^Riat I am not to be disresiiectful, 
because smUPk' really good woman and has the 
missionary j^t. Father is like that, he has a 
kind of humility that won't let him say beastly 
things about any one. My brother is not so 
particular. He used to say that he wouldn’t let 
the chaps at school know he had an aunt who 
talked about his soul like a little Bethel for any¬ 
thing this world could offer him. Besides. I 
should have thou^t that any one would know 
that a * fydo ’ is any bloated dog of uncertain 
ancestry that stinks and pants. 

Our only other relative is daddy’s cousin Emily. 
She lives in Hampstead, next door but five to 
Aunt Amelia. Her parrot can say the collect for 
die seventeenth Sunmy after Trinity. 

Cousin Emily is a'spuistcr, but she has a grand 
passkm in her life, and it is animals. She wilt 
have nothing Idlied, witti die result that her house 
is overrun widi mke and the garden's full of 
saads. She nsits the poor in the East End and 
gives away fiannd petticoats at Christmas targe 
enough to fit die dome of St. Paul's. Theiasttiine 
fadier stayed there she caught a flea in the slums. 
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but of course she couldn’t destroy it. She was 
greatly aptated and went about the house with 
the wretched creature clasped in her arms, as it 
were, waiting (or an inspiration as to what to do 
with it. rinally she decided to put it on the cat’s 
back, and was quite happy till father wickedly 
said he did not think that arrangement was fair on 
the eat. 

Then she wished she had thrown it down the 
cellar stairs, but daddy teased her and said, ' the 
IxHir thing might have broken its leg and lain 
amid the wine bottles in anguish, unable even to 
help itsell to brandy or anything.' The poor old 
dear thereuixm said, ' But, dear cousin, what 
shall 1 do it 1 find another ?’ and her dear cousin 
advised her strongly to let the house furnished. 

Blit 1 like her awfully. So does Ross. He says 
she IS a rqiping old bird. She gives us topping 
presents. She sent me two of the darlingest white 
and fawn rabbits, exactly alike, when I was a 
kiddie. One was called ' Nada the Lily ' and the 
othi'r' dear Buckiebuckic.' but 1 found the mental 
strain of life too great when I found ten little 
rabbits in dear Buckiebuckic’s cage. He sc-erned 
so pleasi-d with them, too; that's what worried 
me so. He didn't st-eni to know how wrong it 
was, and neither did Nada the Lily, for she sat in 
|)iacid indifference by her empty nest box. 

.Aunt Amelia was stayingVillj us at the time, 
s<) 1 asked her about it, but she said it was not a 
nice thing for any little girl to talk about, especi¬ 
ally a dergyman s daughter. I shed tears then 
and ran out m the woods, but Nannie followed 
mwj,— 

'Oh. what an old fool the woman is; how mneb 
longer is she going to stay? Don't you worry, 
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dearie, 'tisn’t the first time that a buck and doe's 
got mixed, and won't be the last neither. I exixft 
you got 'cm muddled when you cleaned them out.' 

Thus Nannie brought a situation, electric with 
insuiierable difficulties, down to the level ot 
liomely everydayness, where 1 felt I could cojie 
with it. She is always like that. 1 changed dear 
Burkiebmkie's name then to ‘ Adam and Eve,' 
bef-ause he was the mother of all living and he'd 
ad em ! 

S<.)nu !Kiw, when we wore children there always 
M-emed to be trouble when Aunt Amelia was in 
the house. We always said dreadful things in 
front of her, or else the things we usually said were 
noticed more. The very first time she came to 
stay, when we were six years old, there were two 
ructions in as many minutes. 

We had a hen at that time called ' The Olil 
Maid,' because she was of umertain age and used 
to peck the others, and as she hadn't earned her 
txjard and keep we had her boiled for luncheon. 
It was some one's birthday and we kids were 
allowed to lunch downstairs. Father carved and 
in great disgust said,—‘ Whatever bird is this?' 

' " The Old Maid,” daddy,' said Koss. 

■ Well, it doesn't seem to have much breast,' 

' But then,' as ray small brother remarked, 

' you wouldn’t expert an old maid to have much, 
would you?' 

1 made the next laux pas, but it was kindly 
meant. Aunt Amelia grumbled that she had 
tieen quite chilly in the night and hadn't been able 
to sleep, so I said,— 

’ Mother, couldn't we search the rarish lor a 
young virgin for Aunt Amelia like King David 
had when he was old and gat no heat r 
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Father exploded into his tumbler. But Aunt 
Amelia said she had hoped that I would grow up 
a good, purr woman like my grandmother. 
Daddy lost his temper then and said he pro¬ 
foundly hoped his daughter wouldn’t grow up ‘ a 

good, pure woman ' if it meant that- 

■ Anthony!' said mother. 

And father said. ‘ Sorry, Biddy,’ and asked 
Aunt Amelia if she'd have some more bread sauce. 
(Mother and daddy always called hot water 
Urttles ' young virgins ’ after that!) 

•After lunt h we ail went down to the lake, and 
going through the woods I said something was 
■ infernal, andtherewasahorridsilcnce. Daddy 

is like that, he so seldom says anything. It's 
what he den-sn't say that's so beastly if he’s dis- 
l>leased with one, so I said, ’ Musn’t I, daddy?’ 
and he replied, ‘ 1 think you know quite well 
darling.' 


But. 1 expostulated,' surely one might some¬ 
times. I looked round that wood. ' Why, 
daddy, I might say we were in femal regions 
now. look at them all up Uiat bank.’ 

Daddy looked amused and his eyes all curled 
up at the corners,— 

' Well, darling perhaps you’re riAt, but you 
must always think of Devonshire if yon do ’ 

Aunt Amelia said she didnH know what his dear 
dead mother would say, affer the Christian up^ 
bringing he had had. too. Daddy seemed inclin^ 
to lore his temper agam and remarked tiiat a 
certain kind of Christian upbringing was only 
another for spirit^ daverv^ont Amelia 

Arw up her h^ and said ’ aioclSig.' Th«i 

Amelia 

didn t return to Hampstead soon he'd have to go 
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into lodgings! He always says that if he's 
worried. 

General conversation is apt to lanmish in Aunt 
Amelia’s presence and to come back like a 
boomerang to some exhausting topic that most 
people never discuss. She understands father 
better now and thinks he's' one of the right sort ’ 
because he happens to be Evanrelical, but she 
says he is ' dangerously charitable,’ and always 
tries to find out if he's really sound on the subject 
of candles. 

I remember once daddy, gently teasing, said,— 

' But, dear Amelia, I thought it was your 
friends Ridley and Latimer who lighted a candle 
in England which should never be put out. If I 
were asked to celebrate at a church where they 
had lights what do you think I ought to do ?’ 

And Amelia answered, ‘ I should hope you’d 
blow ’em out.’ Then daddy said,— 

’ What a pearl you are, Amelia I' and laughed 
and kissed the stem old Calvinist. Somehow 
daddy could live with an Anabaptist or the Pope, 
and both would say,' He’s one of the right sort,’ 
even though they d disagreed with every single 
thing he’d said. Darling daddy I 

CHAPTER IV 

Well, I have got in*the ' background ’ now, and 
the dnunatit penniue too, but do they ' tone ‘ 
with cm antMher and bow can I make them when 
they are all difierent ? 1 $ my Aunt Amelia in the 
leairt like Devonshire ? Does her fydo remind one 
at its sweet scents? How can 1 reconcile my 
prehistoric uncle with the twentieth century? 

1 went to die Mann' House to^lay to consult 
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him as to the ' atmosphere ’ of the century. Per¬ 
haps I (ail at any rate get that right. He wa.sn’t 
partH iil.irlv illmiimating. I don't think clever 
(x-ople IAS r ari'. The more they know the less 
they tan iin|urt. There was a woman at school 
who tried to teat h me (lerinan. Site had hcajis of 
letters alli r her name like I’ncle Jastx-r has. She 
Slid the verli mii't go at the end, but she never 
1 oiild iiiaki nit muleistand whkh fiart of the verb. 
I got VI thsjier.ile at l.ist that 1 used to say. 

■ geh.iht gtli.tlH-n gewonleii sein ' at the end of 
seiileiit e and let her take her choice. Thai's 
pirtly hIiv 1 led V luHil when 1 did. i'h.‘ head 
mistress seemed to think reirental control was 
what I iitedetl So I Slid tol'mle Jasix-r,' What 
would yui tav was the atmosphere of this 
lentiirv'' 


\oil hate raised a point of particular pi'rspi- 
latily. .Meg. he replied. 'The atmosphere of 
this century is Usoming increasingly material¬ 
istic. as IS manifestisl in its deplorable lack of 
spirituality and inlellet tiial originality. The uni¬ 
versal diminution of intelligent ratiocination, the 
vacuous verixisily of a vacillating press" the 
dei ailnit and oixn opportunism of our public 
men, the upward movement of the proletariat 
mspirtxl by the renegade and socialistic vampires 
that suck the national bipod—sill these are 
symplomatir of tlte recrudescence of 
materialism. ‘ 

He stowied to breathe here, and I felt I must 
say gehaht ^haben geworden sein. He doesn’t 
alway-s talk Tike that. Sometimes I think he does 
'* anything modem 

him. I offei^ to go with Wm to look at 
the Sason work m the church, as it usually has a 
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calming influence on him. but he said he was 
better and he hoped he had made himself clear! 

When I got home I asked Nannie. 

‘ The atmosphere of this century, dearie,' she 
said. ■ Oh. the same as it's alwa>'s lieen, I should 
think—three white frosts and a wet day, or three 
fine days and a thunderstorm.’ 

I observed that she had made a remark of 
iiarticular perspicacity, and she asked me il 1 felt 
feverisli. It ».s trying when I am trying to imrease 
my vocabulary. Still, on the whole she was helii- 
ful, for she said why didn’t 1 do whal I said 1 was 
going to and write of the things 1 know about. 
' Tell about the Hickley wcmkIs and how you fell 
in the water, dearie.' 

‘ But will the general public like that, Nannie?' 

' 1 should think they'd prefer if to the stuff 
your uncle writes.’ 

I feel that she’s right. 1 must take a firm stand 
with my relatives. 1 cannot be blown alxnit by 
every breath of their doctrine. Besides, my 
family’s views differ. Uncle Jasper says, 

' The general public is at its best in (l.\(ord and 
Canterbury.' 

‘ At E{^m or Ascot,’ my brother asserts. 

' Huntmg,' says daddy. 

‘ At early celebration on Easter Day,’ says 
Aunt Constance, .with eyes like a Murillo 
Madonna. But / like the general public, always, 
everywhere. It sort of twinkles at one, so I shall 
tell about tl« Hickley woods and hope that it will 
like thenriust as much as I do. 

Oh, if only I could get the sdendour of the 
woods down tm my paper—the naming beeches 
in die autumn, die fairyland of boar frost later on. 
die gradual waking of the trees and birds and 
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flowers in the spring, the scent of clover, and the 
sheets of daffodils, the midst of bluebells and the 
clouds of lilies. I know where the earliest mm- 
roses blow and the hedge where the birds build 
first. I could show you where to find the biggest 
blackberries and the bit of bog covered with the 
kingcups and milkmaids. There arc ant hills, too, 
anda wasp's nest in a hollow tree. The little paths 
and lanes arc carpeted with moss and the under¬ 
growth is sweet with honeysuckle. The woods are 
always lovely, but in the evening they grow 
' tulgy.' and the trees take fantastic shapes and 
the mossy lanes seem hushed and filled with 
mystery. When 1 was little 1 used to be glad then 
that the boys were with me. though I wouldn't 
have admitted a creepy feeling down my spine to 
any one hut father. The beautiful Hickley 
woods! They have a stra^ effect upon me. 
They seem to ' wash ' my mind. I never found it 
easy to be obedient, my bit of Iri^ blood always 
making me ' agin the government.’ I’ve got 
claws inside me, and feathers undenwaffi my skin 
that get ruffled when I’m crossed. So when I was 
little and mbellious 1 always ran out (rf the house 
and across the garden into the woods. And senne- 
times Ross would come flying after me with com¬ 
fort and advice. 

’ Wiry do you always run out in ffie mods, 
Meg. when you're nau^ty?’ 

' 'Cos they wash roe.’ 

‘ Ob. you are funny, dariing,’ and then wifft a 
little air of protection that is always usodated 
in my mind with Roas and sticks choeolatB, be 
would give me one and say,— 

’ But you wtre wna naufdity, yon know; I 
think you’d better come in now and be sorry.* 
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So whpn the woods had ' washed ' me suffi¬ 
ciently I would go in and say I was dutiful now if 
father pleased. But once when I was five and 
some reproof of daddy’s had cut me to the heart. 
I added, - 

■ But my quick still hurts me. It's all bluggy.’ 

I seem to have lived the best part of my life out 

in the wimkIs. In them we played our games and 
had our endless picnics. In them 1 had the great 
adventure whii h caused me to become a doormat 
and l('t mv brother trample on me all his life. 

When Ross and 1 were twelve we went out very 
early to spend a long day in the woods with Sam 
and all the dogs. We made for the lake. It was 
.dwavs the first item on our programme to dumj) 
the him h and ti-a in a special liidyhole. Vi’hile the 
liovs were bu-s\' 1 decided that the one and only 
thing I Wanted to do was to climb out and sit on 
the liiamh of a tree that overhung the water. 
1 got haltu.iy .moss it when Ross shouted to me 
angriH’ to uime track, and Sam said the branch 
was rotten. 

■ I'm going to the end,’ I said, ’ it isn’t rotten.’ 

I Hill you come bark, Meg?' 

‘ No, 1 won't.’ I cried, my Irish grandmother at 
once ‘ agm the goveniment.’ I just loved that 
crawl across that tree, because ffie teys were 
siinf^y furious and could do nothing. It was no 
use coming after me if the Hfanch were rotten, it 
would only liave nude things worse. When I got 
to the end I said elc^tly, * Yah. I tdd you it 
wa.sn’t,’ and as I said if the beastly thing snapped 
and I went into the lake with a splash. I could 
swim all right but hadn’t had any practice with 
my clothes on. Sam and Ross were in after me 
like a flash and got me back to land, and we stood 
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three dripping objects, two in a perfect fury with 
the third. Then, as my luck was dead out, we 
heard the horses, and there were mother and 
daddy. Uncle Jasper and Aunt Constance out (or 
a morning ride. Uncle Jasper was suddenly 
jerked back out of the Middle Ages: Aunt Con¬ 
stance tumbled out of heaven, mother looked 
(rightfully worried, and daddy lost his temper, 
and said it was simply abominable that two big 
l>(>ys of their age couldn’t look after a little girl of 
mine. But how he reconciled that remark with 
his Christian conscience I don’t know, seeing there 
was only six months difference betw<-en the eldest 
and the youngest—but those boys would always 
gnjw so. 

Daddy ordered them to go home at once, and 
when they had got into dry things to wait in his 
dressing-room till he had leisure to give them the 
bi^est thrashing they’d ever had yet. 

Then mother wrung out my clothes, and Uncle 

i asper remarked that the children who lived 
efore the Reformation never behaved so badly; 
Aunt Constance had got to that bit of the (ieneral 
Thanksgiving where you bless Him for preserva¬ 
tion, especially of nieces and nephews and boys 
who live at lodges; Ross and Sam were just turn¬ 
ing to M home when I—honestly it was the first 
mtnule 1 could speak, I had swallowed such a lot 
of water—exclaimed*,— 

‘ Father, how dare you be so wickedly unjust ?’ 
Every one looked at me as I hurled that bomb¬ 
shell. Peojdc didn't usually speak so to father- 
least of all his children, but daddy never gets 
angry at the thiim you'd think be would, and all 
he said was: ‘ Wtat do you mean, little 'nn ?' 

* Why, fadter, fljey told me not to go.' 
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' It was my fault, sir; I ought to have seen she 
didn’t,' Koss interrupted. 

■ I don't suppose she heard me say the branch 
was rotten, sir,' said Sam. 

But I c.xclairaed,—’ Oh, daddy, they are telling 
frightful lies: 1 did hear say that it was rot¬ 
ten. and Koss told me not to go.' 

So father said,' Sony, old chaps,’ to Ross and 
Sam. and they said, ‘ It was quite all rig^it, sir.' 
So father said, ‘ Well, run her home, boys, so that 
she dcH-sn't catch cold,' and mother called after us, 
' (live her some hot milk.’ 


So Koss and Sam ran me home and said I was 
a_jolly decent kid. which was drivel. And after 
Nannie had got me dry, I went and waited in 
father's dressing-room. As he and mother came 
ujistairs 1 heard daddy say,— 

' Well, 1 suinxise I must get into a dog collar as 
I've got this t>ea.stly clerical meeting.' 

And mother laughed.— 

' 1 don’t think the collar makes much difference 
when the rest of you smells so of dogs and 
stables.' And then she added in her ddicious 
Irisli brogue, ' 1 know it isn’t seemly to ask a 
prson to leave the Word of God and serve tables, 
blit do you know a savoury that would do for to¬ 
night ?’ 

And daddy said.— 

■ I’ve just seen a beauty^ tiie woods.' 

What do you mean, Anthony,' laughed 
mother. And father replied.— 

’ An angel on horseback, darting,' and tdd her 
not to blush. He came in then, aM saw me. and 
said,— 

* *)iM here?' 

1 thought /liad to come, tother. asl did it.’ 
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* Oh—ah, yes, of course—I've got to give you 
the biggest tibrashing you’ve ever had in your life, 
haveni I ?’ And he sat down and pullM me on 
his knee. 

' Why did you do it, Meg ? No, don’t say it was 
your Irish grandmother ’ (taking the very words 
cmt of my mouth) ‘ it was pure, unadulterated 
devil, and mother doesn't feel that she can ever 
let you go out in tlK woods again, and 1 don't 
think the boys will take the responsibility of you 
any more, either.’ 

' Father I’ 1 exclaimed, going cold all over. 

' Well, yon see darling, it isn t the first time, is 
it? There was ftat wasp’s nest, for instance. 
You know those boys do understand that sort of 
thing. And unless you promise in future you will 
do exactly what ttiey tdi you, I won’t let you go, 
hut shall keep you chained up in my dressing- 
room. I really can’t let my only daughter drown, 

1 shouldn’t mind so much if 1 had dozens. 
Promise?' 

So I said, ‘ Yes, daddy, sorry, I-’ 

But father interrupted. ’ I vc simply got to 
give you a thrashing as well, little 'un, b^use 
once or twice before you’ve said you were sorry, 
but it wiU have to be a moral one. I can't thrash 
a thing your size; why don’t you grow? I’m sure 
you co^ if you rea% tried, it's just cii^edness. 
Now you go down to and Ross, they're in the 
harness roan, and tell them you're sorry and that 
you’re foing to do what they teU you in future.' 

And I said, ' Daddy, I simply couldn’t; why. 
I’d iwver hear fhe last ^ it, 1 couldn’t get it out.’ 

So hitter said. ' Wdl, ym can take your choke 
between war {Ride and the Hkkley Woods, 
darling.’ M1 went down to tte harness room and 
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got it out somehow. Ross said, ' Oh. 1 say. Meg, 
don't say any more, it won't make a scrap of du- 
fcri'tiif. iiut if you won't mind almiit wasps' nests 
and !h.it kind of thing, we would be so obliged, 
wouldn't we, Sam?' 

.•\nd S,iin >.iid ' Rather ' and gave me a red 
apple. 1 alw.iys got one from Sam if I were in a 
row. , . . Of course. I've had a dog’s life 

with the luiir of them ever since. 


ClI.M’rER V 

\VllFN Ross ,ind I were fifteen we got to know a 
topping U.y n.iiniil Charlie Poxhill. He is aniphi- 
deslioiis His father is most frightfully rith. He 
iii.idi- Ills money in cement, but this is never inen- 
lionecl Ihs auv .Mrs. hoxhiil is the daughter of an 
iniiieiumous )ietr. ancl she is as proucl as the 
I emeiit IS hard. The Toxhills came to live in the 
iii st village to oiirs. My gn-at friend, Monira 
( immngliam, lives there too, at least she is there 
Mimetime.s. Her father is a baron, but you would 
never know it to look at him. He takes a great 
interest m jiateiit nanurcs and the ten lost tribes. 

( harhe IS two years older than Ross, but so 
nuieh sliorter that they seem the same age. He 
Is an agnostic. His mother has driven him to it, 
sJic IS so ' stec'iied in saints.' 

■ It's bad enough to be stwped in poets like ray 
sister, said Ross, 'but saints! fnever can 
imagine how people can stomach all that crowd 
TJey tore me stiff. The <mly one 1 like is the 
chap that finds lost thins/ 

' St. Elian?' 

* Fat lot you know aboat nints, FoxhiD ’ 
ranarked my brothw pditdy 
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' I know an awful lot; I've not lived with ray 
mother for nothing,’ said Charlie lugubriously. 

■ Well, I never could see that a saint was any¬ 
thing more than a dead sinner,' rcmarktd my 
brother, ‘ and some of them make a in-rfet-t 
nuisance of themselves—look at St. Vitus. 

‘ Oh.' 1 giggkd. but my brother was wound up 
and ignored my interruption. 

' And St. Swithin—isn't he the absolute limit ? 
Look how he mucks tlie summer up il he gets the 
chance ! All liecause he thought he was going to 
be buried where he didn’t w.int to lie - keeping 
the feud up all these years, too.' 

Charlie admires my friend Monica awfully and 
calls her a Greek poem lKt:ause she is so grai eful, 
but Koss says tlut it is a iiity she suiters Irom 
pride of race and spends her time in Imiking up 
Ix-oi)le's pedigrees. Her brother is the Master 
of Kullerton. Daddy asked her once if she had 
ever kxrked up the pedigree of the Ma.ster of the 
I'niverse, as He was a gentleman on his mother's 
side, and daddy showed her a funny old tsKik 
where it said,’ He might, if He had esteeiind of 
the vayne glorye of this world, have liorne coat 
armour.' 

That took Monica’s fancy frightfully. She said 
it made Him seen quite interesting. Aunt Amelia 
thpught it ‘ shocking,’ of cours«‘. but daddy 
said,—‘ We don't air travel by the same road, 
Amelia.’ 

' There is only one way, and if is rurrow,’ 
groaned my aunt. 

‘ Yes, but not narrow-minded,' daddy retorted. 
He is ftmny. 

Though Charlie Foxhill is such a friend of Ro^ 
they are not a t»t alike; Charlie is so diffident. 
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Ron 10 sure of everytiring. But then Charlie hu 
had one of those untortimate ‘ Christian oi^ring- 
ings ‘ that daddy calls only another nawe for 
spiritual slavery, when square parents try to ^ove 
tiicir round children into square boles, and of 
course the children hate it and some of them go to 
the devil in the process. Mrs. Foxhill actually 
insists on reading all her children’s letters, aixi 
ex|)ccts them to think and feel just as she does 
about cver> thing. But Charlie won't be put into 
his parents’ mould, he refuses to be shoved into 
their ^uarc hole, he utterly declines to be stee^^ 
in saints. If he differs from his mother on any 
subject he is answered with a mass of words and 
arguments, rejiroaches, or woisc still, tears; con- 
sciiuently Charlie says nothing now and veils ^ 
he really feels in a cloak of at»urdities or feigned 
imliffereni f. 


At first we couldn't get him to give an ojunion 
atx)ut anything, t'siiccially in front of father, but 
madually as be got to know us better a^ found 
that Koss expressed his views quite freely and ttet 
daddy treated them with respect and considera¬ 
tion. even if they were diametrically oppo^ to 
his oam, Charlie licgan gradually to dev^ and 
say what he really thought, but always witti a 
certain diftidence as if he half expected a storm 
of opposition. But he is always courteous abrat 
his mother—' steeped in tounts' is tiie oiUy 
crihdsm he ever makes. Fm ^ rest he is siiatt 
a^ suppressed, but toe cold pditenen wifli 
whK* he trate his people is quite i^terait bom 
the (Wwnre Ross pays to dsdtfy. UotAco.Uwu 
tt not a bit like me. I alw^ know exMdy what 
1 want; she never does—tiB aftersraida. 
says, however, that Hooka will be a fine cdiae. 
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»c(Sr itben she team* titit a aum cao ba aB tbe 
tilifaigi that reallv matter, even if be never had a 
gnodhtba, UM that she wiU rise to the occasion 
some day and do the tptodid tbing even if she 
doesn't alwim Imam whether she wants to play 
tennis with Ross or Charlie. 

CHAPTER VI 

Wrek I was sixteen roy governess got married 
and daddy said it was a gtm opportunity for tne 
to go to school for a bit. I was therefore sent to 
fte one in London where Monica was. The head 
mistress was a friend of Aunt Amelia. I suppose 
that's why my prickles were always out and my 
dd Adam gave me such a tot of trouble . 

There was that last unfortunate Sunday, for 
instance. It was the 27th April, and Monica and 
I awoke at four o'clock. We peeped out of the 
bedrom window just as the dawn was coming. 
The Lmidon garden had all the glamour of the 
woods at home, and there in the half light we 
could see six or seven trees with bluebells mowing 
round~-a mist of blue, enchanting, adorable, 
divine. The scent blew across the grass and the 
birds called us. We slipped downstairs am! ran 
over the ddidons cool lawn into diat lovely blue 
hcht at the foot of dm trees. We gathered hand¬ 
fuls ci bloeicmii and Term aU drowmed with dew. 
We went onite mad tridi dm call of the spring, 
and daaeed, for I diought I beard distant music. 
It may line beea only a blackbird ; could it have 
bean the of Piu? Anything was posaiUe 
that monom. We tot back, as we thov^ nn- 
asM, stole aoiM aamea and milk, and as we 
ttndbled into M atidB Monica swon ahe heard 
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the cuckoo, but I'm certaio it was only &e ch>ck 
on the staiis, because this * Bird ’ ooed before 
it cucked I liien the same day I bdiaved badly 
in church. Of course, die g^ieral behaviour of the 
sons and daughters ci die clergy is always more 
unseemly than that of other peoi^’s children. 
Daddy says it’s because they're so fri^tfully 
handicappra in having die dernr for dK^tadiers. 

But that day two such absurd diiags happened. 
I believe even St I^ul widi tus love erf decency 
and order would have been obliged to sm&e, while 
Peter, of course, would have gi^ed. Honka 
passed me a bit of paper shortly uter we arrived, 
on which was written the mystic m^sage: ‘ Eyes 


right. Psalm 57, verse 5. She will remgmbOT.’ 
1 looked to the right, and seated in die pew im¬ 
mediately in front of us was a spinster of uncertain 
age in a smart blue toque, in the hollow crown of 
which lay a complete set of false teeth with an 
unholy smite still lingering about dion. 1 suppose 
the poor dear had put them on her tail to reinind 
her to put them in her rooudi. I orfh^ited into 
weak i^es. which uicreased riiim 1 looted up 
the Psalm we were about to sing, nA&h rawrtajnwt 
^ verae: ' Whose teeth are wears and arrows.’ 
I am afraid I mu« confess 1 didn't attenopt to M- 
low die service, 1 simirfy lived for Vtoto.ft. Sure 
enough, u Moaka hadpndktod. ' As tetneni- 
ber^.‘ ^ was niusng away itHtOy.* ‘ 
even among ^ chiuten of men toto, ! 

foe whose -tboi a vtoknl stirti i f 

at dwtoqty, anda^ down tte to- 
dididiwaidea, who tboosM d» wtoiH 
her into wiSTSJSv'*^^ 

IcouUseelioiiiea'stomddeaiL— 

her foce was p(etoinM»^aQleMM^ 
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iB #itb «i{>pnaMd laa^ter. I tried to nsnonber 
eB the thinn I had bera tantd^t to think about in 
cfauich, b<K 1 mta, in that mak state I ctwklii't 
stop pggBng. Tin next Psalm began with the 
<|uestion: 'm poor mhids set upon righteous¬ 
ness, 0 ye amg^tkm.’ 1 felt neidier Monica 
near I cow answer in the affirmative. 

After a while my eyes sto)^ running and I 
was able to attend a httie better. Then we had 
the second lesson. It was Acts xxvii. all atx>ut 
ffie shipwreck (d St Paul. I noticed poor old 
Admiru Stopford, who is a bit weak in tne head, 
was getting v«y fidgety. His num> whispered to 
him once <x twice, Imt in vain, for when tne vicar 
read haw they cast the carm over to lighten the 
ship he smldenly got up and said loudly,— 

' Never ought to have been necessary, bad 
navi^tiod, bad naviration.' 

Hu nurse hurried him out, purree in the face, 
and Modca and I followed. I felt if I couldn't 
laugh Blood I should sprmtaneouidy combust. We 
fouM a fht tombstone in a secluded part of the 
choichjwd on sriiidi we sat and rocked. 

(hi airit^back at the bouse there was a most 
frigbriol tow because one (d the neighbours had 
tdechoned toaay that he had seen us m the g^cn 
in me ap^ annung. The head mistress said we 
Ittd biB B p t diii^ce m the school and that I was 
the cfaiiflitnder. Ste tel^aihed to father,— 

* SodHlM tiaaied about your daughter emne 
tha MiK'MB.lloHMy.* 

‘ hMie a^ diomht But I was 
l lD Rmb at HEarrow to go‘to 

pw iBK inMii flp CMBii tnau 

SM UM got to Bie idtooi half 
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an hour before father. Meantime Aunt Amelia 
had been sent for, and I was in the head mistress - 
room being rowed when Ross was announc e!. 
He looked q^uite old as he came in and said, ' Is 
my sister sm alive ?' 

He was so relieved when he saw me tot he was 
just going to kiss me, but Adnt Amelia stopped 
nim and said he’d better not. 

' Have you got another cold?’ he asked, ‘ but 
I’m not afraid of germs.’ Ross wouldn’t sit down 
becau.se I wasn’t allowed to. I felt like a prisoner 
at the bar while he was told all my crimes from the 
beginning of time to ’ this last disgraceful episode 
which could not be passed over.' 

Ross could not see their point of view at all. 
When she told him about the scones he exclaimed. 

■ But if my sister was hungry surely-?' and 

she said, ’ But is there any reason why your sis¬ 
ter should leave the house in the middle of the 
night?’ and Aunt Amelia remarked she did not 
know what my dear dead mother would say if she 
could know it. My quick hurt then t I lamw it's 
awfully weak-minded to cry when you’re in a row. 
but 1 couldn't stand that bit about mother. Ross 
se«-med to get suddenly about seven feet high and 
his face went like a graiute s{Mnx and he pot his 
arm round me and said, * There darlmg,’ several 
tunes. 

' Oh, Ross,' I seabed, * 1 never left to bouse 
at all, I only ran out into the garden.' 

' Of course, darling.’ 

' Audit wasn't in to middle of to night eto»r, 
Ron, it was four o'clock in to nmiung.* 

And he agreed tot it was quite 

When daddy came the MSstresa legratted tot 1 
would have to be oepdied. but to tmsted tot a 
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lather's care and watdifid eye were all I needed. 
She hoped«nd believed I had no vice. 

1 cried some more against father's sleeve then, 
because Ross had said once that peoide were only 
expelled for really rotten thinp,— 

It was the bloebells, daddy.’ 

‘ Of course it was, darling,' he said, ’ but 
they're hiaps bigger in Devonshire.’ 

■ That chUd is on the road to ruin,’ Moaned my 
aunt. Father said to Ross in the cab that carbb^d 
age and youth never could live together, and that 
woman was enough to make an Evangelical par¬ 
son turn Papist. 

But something hanpened white I was at school 
that I can’t forget. We were allowed occasionally 
to go to Evensong, and once in the dimness of the 
church I saw a man ^ring at me. He looked 
like a soldier in the Inoian army—not a bit hand¬ 
some, but he had a certain rugged strength that 
made his face seem rather splendid. The keen, 
clear eyes were gray and stern, but softened as 
tliey looked at roe. I felt as if I knew him. 1 have 
often thoi^t since of that' absent face that hxed 
me,' and ifind myself comparing other men with 
him, and'somehow, I can't explain it very well, 
1 tiunk 1M a little older since 1 saw him. 


CHAlTER VII 

OH.Rmstomngtogetbome. Nannie said I was 
most oiin. She seemed quite wmried 

about it, tad ns eook said consolingly,— 

‘ (ttt, weaH ebbsand Sows, espectally gab. ^ 
onW wants the crip o* dw enune and an en; beat 
Bp in a drop of good milk.' 
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The next day I woke up wifli a spot on my 
chest, and Nannie said I was feverish^nd daddy 
got in a ^nic and sent Doctor nerriwater. 
His name is Tobias, but we always call him Toby. 
When he came in he looked at nay spot most 
earnestly and said,— 

‘ Why, good gracious, tin child has got the 
measles, the one and only measle, ^*s in a fright¬ 
fully dangerous state. Imn't let her get up for at 
least two days and I'll send you round a collar 
and a chain at once or I'm anmd her measle will 
bo gone before the morning.' 

When 1 was better 1 asked father if I could be 
pr^mtcd, as I had left school, and Monica was 
going to be. 

' No.' he said, ‘ I've had quite enou^ of Lon¬ 
don for you for the moment.' 

‘ Oh, daddy, why not?' 

Father turned autocratic then he said,' Because 
I don't choose, darling.' So, of course, 1 onildn't 
say any mote ' 

But after a minute he twinkled at rae/>- 
' Sorry, little 'un, but a parsmi has to rule his 
children I” It's one of Timothys coQd|li|Mis.* 

' Oh, that was deacons, daddy I anlpoa'ie a 
vicar.’ 


• Or M " a man dedres die o&f 


Meg 

‘ But do you, hither?’ I 
^ don't you haven’t got a hf 

* No.Idoe’tdesiredieoftce^ 
1 don't want to do anyddi 
1 am doiag now. I don't, 

• Wither/1 ■ 

waidyovto?' 


for if 
and 
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' I kMtibe nativet.' iw npiied. and went out of 
dMs room lahiied]^. 

SometiiDei I dm't ondentand my faAer; he 
says diings tint don’t teem to have the slightest 
bearing on the ndtjeet under dnensskm. 

When Rosa came home in the summer far die 
hdida^ tHg^r than ever. 1 bad the 

him in his i^cc. 


le seemed fo diink be couki go straiidit on from 
that roottlat when he went seven feet high and 
said,' There darling.’ He actually had the check 
to say, * Because I don't choose ' to me once, ami 
we had words about it I 
Aunt Amelia invited herself to stay for six wt'cks 
while he was home. Relations were slightly 
strained aU the time and when she said to father 
in fremt of Ross, ‘ 1 hope Meg has been unite 
steady dnee.' I really thought they were both 
going to blow up, but we esca^ with a slammed 
door and fadier s direat to go mto lodgings. 

Roai calmed down latm^ in die day and observed 
that' Ituma quaint family, all cracked on some- 
y. Aunt Amd&i on Calvinism, Unck Jasper 
% Cousin Emily on animals, and 
rads^, ‘ on—«r Uuebells.' 

V 1 adeed, ignoring the insalt. 

'$ pai^ k t^,’ and be changed 
' ' ty. But 1 was never so 
To dunk that nw brother 
_ srith Aunt Amok. 
IlMMd, ‘ srimtevo- do you mean? 
■“ ga^d^, 1^?’ 

tarn amrdiing fartha'than your 
you aimxiae be laid he was 
W Udr service fur that 
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For ‘ that Sunday * was the one that comes 
once a month, when the village children have to 
go to church, to say the catechism to father, in¬ 
stead of having Sunday school. He said at lunch 
if we had no other engagements he’d be most 
awfully obliged if Aunt /Snelia and I would go 
and help keep the kids qjiiiet as several of the 
teachers were away. 

Aunt Amelia observed that she never had en- 
eagcments on Sunday (she is tiring), and of course 
I said I would go, thou^ privately 1 thought it 
was a sin and a shame to spend that gorgeous 
afternoon in learning what your godfathers and 

? ;odmothers did for you. Ours never did anything 
or us, except to send us ten bob at Christmas, 
though Ross’s godmother says she is going to 
leave him all her raonev and me her diamonds. 

It was so hot in church, and the children were so 
naughty. The small boy next to me was a little 
devil. His name was Tonuny Vellacott. He had 
a picture in his Pr^er Book and he would keep 
sticking pins in it. Father stopped once and asked 
what he was doing. 

■ Pwicking holes in the Virgin Mawry,’ he said, 
and all dte children tittered. Daddy stalled the 
Catcchisra’again and said to Tommy,— 

' What is thy duty towards God V 
Tommy looked bored but replied tint his dufy 
was to bweve in Him, to ftu Him, and to low 
Him. 

Father seemed to think it wu a heaven-sent 
opportunity to point a practical moral, so re¬ 
marked that ff^itdren realty loved God, diqi 
m^t nm to btmg a dead mouse k dmtdi to 
fri^tra tk odters with, and ^t Toimiw were 
Sony he had better put hia the por^Tahat’a 
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the worst of iatlHir. he isn't satisfied snth repen¬ 
tance; have to bum dui vuiities as well). 

'Don t love Cod,'said Tommy. 

Father stared down at the lim heathen with a 
startled look on his face. 

■ You don't love God, Tommy ?' 

' No,' said Tommy, who is nothing if not truth¬ 
ful, ' course I don't, only believe in Him.' 

1 thought it was the most humorous thing I had 
ever heard, but Aunt Amelia was horrified, and 
at tea said mat the [sesent generation was hopeless 
and that Tommy's remark was a specimen of the 
apostasy of the age. 

' Well, 1 belong to uie church militant, Amelia, 
so I'm not wilting to leave it at that,' said daddy, 
rather as if be were trying to keep his tem{>rr. 
So I, by way of pouring oil on the troubled waters, 
said,— 

‘ But daddy, don't most people feel like 
Tommy? They " believe," but 1 think it's most 
frit^tfwy difficult to love the Man of Sorrows.' 

Fathar looked at me with much the same ex- 
presarm as he had when be looked at Tommy, 
but he only said gently,— 

* Darting, I dm't think you will love the Man 
of Sorrows until you've beoime acqulinted with 

for the rest of the day; it seemed 
such a dung ti have said to father. 

The ant tune the kida had to go to church 
faffier tnid he was gnng to chock me catechism 
and Idffiergitoics ins^, and let ffimn choose 
their ma hyrnna- 

Amd Anmn (who was siSl staying sritfa m for 
oar tin} ofananml that oothiim was mdoed iw 
kaviog the eld pethe; end then warn mm 
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Always aftn that daddy told them die old 
stories m a new way and the cialdrB) were so 
interested and fficed to dMote the hynms. (They 
loved die <nes lor die burial of the dead). One 
day Tomoty Vdkeott aent daddy this note,— 

' Please ModMr says t can't (o to dwrA diit after¬ 
noon and nor can eMy ihe give toe a grem si^le and 
I have got the ^ tear and so has ihe to vriQ you come 
to our MOK and tett w a story pleaw ywir naqiectfu) 
tonuny.' 

And after die children’s service, when daddy 
w«it dovm the villa^ to see his two sick 
parisluQiimB he had on nis' contented look,' as if 
what Ross calls lus' passion for souls-was some¬ 
how hdng satisfied by Tommy's desire to hear a 

n.t.1_a._ _ «- •__»/_ 
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' But could you seriously advise me ?' I 
ventured. 

Se he remarked tbat all the chapters must be 
about the same lengih and must be linked together 
by a strong plot, ‘ The General PuWic likes strong 
meat,’ he said, and he looked at me amd then 
across at father, and they laughed and telegraphed 
things to one another. 

Nannie is the only person who really helps me. 
She said,— 

■ Why, you haven't got anything in yet about 
the old church, dearie, and after that I should 
write a chapter every day about what you do.’ 

' But the chapters won’t be all the same length 
then.’ 

' I shouldn't worry about a thing like that,' 
said Nannie with her usual homely common sense, 
‘ because even the General Public knows that 
some days are much longer than others. Why 
the calendar marks the longest and the shortest, 
doesn't it.’ 

' Yes,’ I said doubtfully. 

' Well, thenl’ said Nannie. 

So I mU tell about the old church and *' marey 
Falkner's ” chemise. 

Archeologists say that our church is ‘ a perfect 
gem.’ The walls are very thick, iteariy three feet 
m some jJaces, and the axe marks are still visible. 
The nave and chancel are about iioo. Tbete is 
a Norman priest's door on the soutii side of tiie 
church and a perfect Norman arch, dividing the 
nave from the chancel. Tboe are tm oT the 
comecratioa crosses still reroainhw, and smne bits 
(rf Saxw work. There is notower, hot a Bttie 
shiniM wo^ turret with two bdb, one of which 
tscracked. The pulpit and tite aUMpy over it are 
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1628 , and there are some spiend^ ancioit candle¬ 
sticks of brass. The chum has small Norman 
lights mixed up witii earty Engiish ones, and the 
pc\«'s are all om oak. 

Uncle Jasper a simply absorbed in the history 
of the little place, and one day he showed me tM 
dmis and some of the <dd Churchwarden 
accounts. I will copy out the one I like best, 
althou^ he says it is not suffidentiy' early ' to be 
really mteresting. 


' Accoicrr rot n Yea* 1685 

L %. d 

Received from ye fldr: Churchwarden .. 00 10 01 
Reed flrom ye on Two Rato* .. .. 01 17 03 


Total! Received .. .. os 07 05 

to ye house of CometioD.00 is 04 

Ffor Bread and wine 4 at ye Coram .. (X) 07 06 

Ror necestaire Repaire of ye Church .. 00 1 j 07 

&{(» Itdeivii^ poor passengen .. .. 00 os 06 


Payd out.or 17 11 

Rots due to ye pah .00 oi) 06 

These Accompts were examin'd and AIbwe'd by us 
Fku) Suxomhc Rub Cockkan 

Waum Cow Au.is Veuacott 


I'm mre d»y had^an awful bother to make the 
aocrmgfis balaime, they must have got so muddled 
with «B these noughts, especMy Rob Cockran. 
I soppow Tanmy Veilacott a a descendant of 
AUin St iod I've ntit remembered that there is an 
old wanna who fives at the last house in the vil¬ 
lage and her aune it Shxxmibe. She is thrice 
waowedaBdeanewfintfyrotoad. She says she 
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topMVibonforlUMyFaOaMr.. ..46 
I0 liift iM ES te nuu^ FilkiKi .. .. a 8 

Two pan tieckMt i6d Do. .. ..14 

To I&nSiareUaC Do. .. .. i a 

Paid in mto ^ . 6 

iiid then" 

f793fornc»daBmnyFatknmdion .. .. t 6 


(%, dw most have been a proud girl when she 
got outfit I But 1 the churchwarden's 
wife g^ve bet the shift; it seems an erabarrassing 
proeot to receive from an Evangelical church¬ 
warden. I wonder if there was a ribtxm round 
toe top of it, and wasn't she a good girl to make 
her shoes last out so long? I do hope there was a 
ribtxHi. I've alwara had such heaps of them; the 
distnbtttton of life s trimmings is very unequal; 
poor ikde inarey Falkner. 

The account goes on to say that Dame Crane 
received two and six lot nursing John [nsgridic, 
but they paid Dune Hcdlke 8/0 for nursing Snel- 
lina’ tmte. which seemed dear, unless there was a 
baby, B, Odva had to be examined and ' hors 
and dot to take her than' cost six bob. which 
was aM, I ttdnk. Then the churchwardens seem 
to haih houi hf a lode fenr the church wicket and 
one Hedgehog, and four dulling for a hat 


- Ihw ptooued a Pokat and 

a Miie 4 ^ a nsd to me ' Cumkmioo to the 
then Vd anotoer Hedg^^ 

' ‘ ' (doesn’t it look wnmrty- 

sray? I always UM fatok 
my tDd»B relieved}, and they 
Unemdro dom ^iatnws at 
|||y<'i^niidevet ^ toey ^ wito 
i^Jihslmtr/aabthe. 
M'jltWHjHy iMS? dto evt- 



teee. 
snefaa' 
ch a i d i ii 
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dentiy behaved as disgracefully in the sevrateenth 
century as my broAer does in the twentieA, for 
very t»dly carved in Ae chancel near our seat is 
R. Fothermgham. 1660. 

There is a monument, too, to a Margaret 
Fotheringham on the opposite wall. She Aed 
young. I am so glad she did, for I have always 
loathed her, because Aunt Amelia used to tell me 
1 ought to tiy to follow her good example. There 
is a long list of her virtues, and then it says:— 

' This monument was erected by her afflicted 
father who, when he looks upon this pl^, 
knows that he gazes on an ai^el's tomb.' 

But then, as Ross used to say when we were 
seven and I was extra specially fed up wiA my 
angelic ancestress, ' I clon't suppose she really 
was as good and holy as all that, Meg, all men are 
liars; it says so in the Bible.' 

Monica once said I ought to be proud oi such 
ancient lineage, but I don't see why. We all go 
back to Adam. 

' Yes,' said Monica, tilting up her chin, ' but 
it isn’t every one that has wntten down how Aey 
did it.' 

Of course I see that Aese things do tiiik one 
up to one's family. 

* Just as vanccae veins do to Ae ceotoiies, 
littfa 'un,' father laughed, but be didn’t oonde- 
scend to explain what be SMant Ifo ii Wmo- 
Ann intentionally ambiguous. 

CHAPTER IX 

1 ranmtD Ao day beion yefflard^, wad I feel 
anxmis ^»nt my haalA. I hUto, Imb stnce 1 
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had the ’flu twice kst winter. They say the after 
effects are worse than the disease. I nave delu¬ 
sions; I find centipedes in mv sponge. There was 
another yesterday, and I fint my condition was 
getting serious, so I spoke to Ross about it. 

‘ Lawks, got 'em again.' he said, ' would you 
like a gun to shoot ’em with ?' 

I mentioned it to father, but, be, too, seemed to 
think I only drought I saw them. I went down¬ 
stairs ami found him mending a riding-whip. 

‘ Do you ever see centipedes walking out of 
your sponge, father ?' 

■ Never, I'm thankful to say,' he rej^ied, drop¬ 
ping die whip suddenly and looking at me 
aiuuout^.' But, Meg, wlut other symptoms have 
you ? Does your head ache ? Do you voihit ? 
Does everything revolve ? How many fingers am 
1 holding up? Am I ever twins?’ 

‘ Do be serious, father.’ 

' I am,’ be rnjted, trying to feel my pulse;' I 
think it’s frighdully serious. 1 diall get Toby to 
see you faHuy and take you up to a specialist 
to-nx»Tow. 1 understand it’s (rightfully on the 
increase amongst women.’ 

Well, I have heard of people with an idie fixe. 
and if mere b such a thing as an insect fixe 1 roost 
have tt, and pretty badly, too, for another 
dropped oot just before lunch when 1 was going 
to imib my face. * 

Naanis came in thm and said, ‘ Dearie, why 
doft^^Wg keqi your spcmge <» the top of ymir 
watM*^ insiM of hw the window; dut’s the 
fonft fSMlfpede I’ve {oand is your basin diis 
week.'.r:SlMi.lia co mfort . 

Bat iMlv I had aaodur kmd of dctnsiao, for 
I WMdoataliMtfo Ifode Jaivec's woods to gadier 
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early primroses. It was k &e dosk, jiBt when 
die woods were gtowinf duk and filed widi mys¬ 
tery. But I’m not fri#teaed now, Iot ever since 
I saw that man in cfanrdi I love to rmt in diat 
gloaming time and let die * kmiks met is not 
akin to pain ' steal over me. 

And tnen 1 saw him coming down the ntde pam, 
and when he drew quite near he saw me, too, and 
a starded look came in his eyes and a great won¬ 
der. He stopped a moment and it seemed as 
it he half held out his hands-to me. 

And I ? 1 don’t know what I felt save fiat it 
seemed again as if 1 had met some one 1 had 
known before. I dropped my fiowos and ran 
home with my heart beating. But I knew, of 
course, he did not really stop. I must have 
dreamed the startled wonder of hit face, fiat look 
of sudden adoration in his eyes. 

Father met me at the entrance of fie 


‘ Why, darling I were you frightened id fie 
woods?’ f 

‘ No,’ I said, but I clung to his am. ilid he 
turned autocratic fien, and in fiuai^.Way 
forgot that I am grown up now, and femilli me 
to m out alone so late, because he fio(Uht|pt I 
had had a sudden fright such at 1 hadtfniek^Ml 
little, and the woods grew tulgv. mai fiineas 
turned to fantastic riuqiet. jund afikiiNttaia 
rustled in the undergrowfi. . ' ■" ” 

Then dad(^ told me a moat atniMlJlilaf 
news. 'Tbmimbeenafm^smi^lPIHnor 

House, fie itk I ever temaifier.. 

Eustace told IiIb fifia figt 
go into fie army afi, M _ 

^ fie Roman (fiandt aM ir t 
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MerdfoUy Aunt Amdia Is not steying hm imt 
now. Row's ooonnraits are not really pnntable. 

Uncle Jai^ came over to see fantiior about It in a 
towering tempecJtkbdoredinnK. I don’t know 
wfaatda^sato tol^ but I was in die garden 
when be went away ana I heard him say,— 

* Yes, Anftcmy, I priHnlse, at least, that it 
shan't w ymi over again. But I will never con¬ 
sent to it. never. A monk 1 My son 1' 

I won^ what toat bit about father meant. 
D^y went to dine at die Manor House, so 
Ross a^ I ^ dinner aliHie as we weren’t asked. 
My briber's mind is full of Monkeries, as he per¬ 
sists in e ahieg them. 

‘ What a mug Eustace is, ’said he. ' Fancy 
wanting to f^e up his d(^ and horses.' 
‘Bottovuu up is very hard.' 

‘ Yw, wt It isn't giving up in his case; he was 
never kMto on horses—thought the Derby wicked.’ 

' WlsB, but Row, you know-’ 

' Oh.lM goodness' sake,' said Ross with grwt 
CMU^ Mtoicm, * don't tdl me that ym think 
wkked, surely you don't believe that 
beohiw peq^ gamble that the thing itself is 
wnug; IW'n be gc^ into a Monkery yourself 


were made capable of such 
if fiieymsen'ttorun? I suiqimse you 
to db ki^ in dieir stables and fed 
* you father’s daughter,' said 
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tiiat diseustiog fydo for my bulldog ? But 
because I like those things they both say that I'm 
" worldly ” and she calls me her " poor mis¬ 
guided nephew." No, my dear prl, it won’t 
wash, that sort of rot does all the harm. And 
then the parsons! with their everlasting " venture 
to think. When a chap in the pulpit gets up and 
says, " My brethren, I venture to think," I always 
want to heave a hymn book at him and say, "Oh, 
don’t venture such a lot, get on with it" I never 
venture. 1 just think and say so, why can’t he ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I murmured, ‘ I’m sure you cki, Ross I’ 

‘ Look at the stuff they preach, too. Always 
harping on the mild and simfde tack 1 Who wants 
to be mild or simple ? How can they think that 
will attract men? 

‘ Or women,’ I said as he paused for breadi. 

] No, or women,' agreed my brother. 

’ But, Ross, it does say He was medc and 
gentle. ’ 


But not mild, that's the hymn, and they only 
put it in to rhyme with " child." 1 hate hymns, 
except " Onward Christian Sddiera," and 
■'Fight the Good Fight," and client ones like 
that. Why do parsems nearly always hmve out 
the otlier side of Him? Think how strtmg He 
5 ?® &««'ng people are always gentle, look 
at tladdy. ^uld you have a stronj^ man, -men- 
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used to be,' my brothw corrected hastily, kst I 
diould be ptt&d up with pride. 

‘ Now, if I wait mto a Ifook^,' he continued, 
being thoroughly wound up, ‘ it might be a good 
thing. It would be discipline for me. I should 
never be able to say prayers all day. I'd always 
be tolling foul over the law of ob^ence. and if 
there were a dog fight outside I’d have to go and 
separate them. It would take me years to get to 
what Eustace is now and—oh these nuts have got 
bugs in them, pass me an apple.' 

When I went to bed and thought over what Ross 
had said I remembered that once when we were 
children, he and I and Eustace were taken round 
the Natimial Gallciy by Aunt Constance, and Ross 
came up to me pnvately and said ' Meg, I can't 
stand u these saints and Madonnas, and the 
paintings of Him are beastly, why, they're only 
women with beards. They re not a bit like the 
(ncture of Him that's in my head,' said the little 
chap with a proud tilt to his chin. 

'What's your picture of Him like, Ross?' I 
remember asking. 

‘ On a hone, of course, with a sword and crown 
like it tells you in the Revelation.' 

And then, for that masculine English horror of 
' talking r^i^n ’ was developed strongly in him 
even at flat early age, he wouldn’t say any more, 
only, ' Let's come and see if we can find some 
hoftt ' 

\nieB daddy came in to wish me ‘ good-night ’ 
he said flat Unde Jasper was stiQ in a most fright¬ 
ful ball idtt Eoflare about' this idea that he has 
got into Us head,’ and that Eustace has agreed to 
wait a wnr or too bdore chucking up Ak army. 

I can tnadentaodii^ cousin. Lasttimelsaw 
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his young man’s foncy had ii^y tnitled to 
diott^ts of loving me. Now be desires a 
Monkery. Bnt wmch b ' the idtt i tiud's the 
question that I fdt wotdd kero me awake aQ lught- 
Has he really a vocation ? Ifso, Itsppoeelwas 
merely a kind of centipede that gk, U«i, moment, 
into his sponge. Time alone wiu pve die answer. 

But, on dear me, I didn't keep awake alt ni^t. 
I only wish 1 had. Instead, I had a most 
appalling nightmare. I dreamed that RoM was 
going into a nunnery. He would do it, in ^pite 
of all I said to him. I found mysidf in the parage 
in floods of tears, hammering on his door airo 
sobbing,' Oh. don't, don't. Think of the priva- 
tiom.' 


The next moment I was on my own bed with 
Ross and father liesidc me. 

‘ Am 1 dying ?' I asked, seeing my buniiy 
galhmtl round my couch. 

■ Dying!' said my brother, givmg me a diake 
with one hand and a stick td cbocrate wift the 
other.' it's wc who arc dying, with laii|d>hw.' 

■ I thought you were going into a nmaigiy,* I 

wailed, and-’ 

■ And very nice too.' said Ross,' if I hadtiuce 

little nun to cuddle. j,..* 

That woke me right up. I don't Imovhitttv 
brother can say such 4^1 
realty some of the bmily ifikes ettfi -i 
novd. Botlcansoatch&rawM^'* 



CHAPTER X ; 

It's a idipte nxndi atooe X wrote A 

altboogb I know we all 
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u ^ BklK» twlnded fte lady who complained 
that tlM hao^ODt had eooo^ b adtidi to say her 
prayers i v' 

new it Is hdl qiring ud toe woods are a 
pageant id tonran, aim mM is a (^ory ot green 
over toe gardra. It is warn Uke summer and toe 
n^ts an aiui that wondrous thing called 
* Love ’ has come to me. 

I wito toat I cotdd get its iragrance down and 
put into my botto something of its perfection. 

My faton twinkles at me and says that although 
1 have giM in William I., and ‘ the strong love 
iitterest has turned up, William II. and the fauna 
of toe Sonto P(de have stilt to be inserted. 

I think h’s difficult to write of love, but Nannie 

, no. Just tell about toe tone you saw him 
first, and what he said to you, and you to him.' 

But to^first tone, in church, he only looked at 
me, aecmid tone, out in the woods, 1 ran 
away t'£9M two days after that. Aunt Constance 
^4 a mttsr party, and the Foxhiils came, and 
wito toen^-4l&hael. I saw that same glow of 
adoiMieiioa hh face, and I was afraid to let him 
>,||^ §yes kst be should catch an answering 

I slipped away into the Great Hall 

osBa&tah),— 

is very sweet to-niiht, won’t you 
?' It seemed as if be ^ 
boeid fO, and I toe to go 

hetoktmealittte 

k. J— 11 M at ■ ■! 

oiniiraoDer 
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lure and glainoiir of die moontaim he loved to 
climb with two huthfui guides udio went out to him 
from Switiedand yar after year whmevet he had 
leave. I guessed « htde of the strenuous sim¬ 


plicity of m life of this man whose face had 

^ed me.' 

And then diere came a little nience which he 
broke by tdling me that once in a London church 
he bad seen ‘ a girl's face like a cameo, cut in the 
grayness of the wall behind.’ 

' I loved you then,' he said, ’ I loved you in the 
woods that day —1 love you now.’ 

And I? what did I do and say? Oh, what 
would any woman—out in the warm darknes.s 
with a man she’d hardly spoken to before? I 
chose to forget that moment in the woods when all 
my heart went out to him. I selected my words 
wto dmntincss and my sentences with care, and 
built up little barriers of aloofness all around roc. 
I said diat ‘ I must go in now, but that 1 had b^ 
so interested in all he’d told me of his life in India, 
that I mold think of him sometimes climbing his 
raotmtoiiB.’ And as I turned to go out of the 
prden 1 added airily, ‘ Write ? Oh, yes, perhaps 
I mi|ht even write occasionally. I liked writing 
to my ftk^. When he came home again in 
them years tane on l«ive we might even meet 


then were [mroai instincts at woric that 
nigirt M is die icented garden, and this gende- 
mas. i|t Gonveidionai evening dress, suodeniy 
S» dm caveman who had seen hk wmnan 
i defisttely meant to have her. So with 
M^HaHm tWI discov^ afterwards 
flf tha sns. he reftaed to let me go, 
dMfmtnm flf my heart widi mow 












I had d«K, ‘ to love, 
am, iMS na% come to yon, 
•la' do yoa chooie a naa 
MH fm jmrnjr to I^, my 
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remarks that he does sometimes which I can't 
understand. * My harness piece by piece He has 
hewn from me.’ 

‘ What do you mean, daddy?’ 

' Perhaps 111 tell you some day, Uttie ’un,’ and 
he sighed and kissed me and said he woukl at any 
rate see Mkhacl in the morning. So I felt more 
cheered. As he got up to go 1 thought how won¬ 
derful it is to love, so I said,— 

‘ Daddy, what is it that makes me now under¬ 
stand all the lovers of thr world ? Jacob and 

Rachel, Elizabeth and Robert, even Dante-' 

■ ^^'hy, expt'rience, darling,' father said, and 
came back and kissed me agam, smiling with fskint 
amasement. 


When he'd gone I turned down the lamp and 
ix?eprd out of the window and saw that ft was 
moonlight. All the flowers I love so in the day¬ 
time were still waiting in the garden—uraiting for 
Michael. In the bri^it moonlight 1 could see aU 
sorts of funny things that I have never seen b^ore. 

There was a httlc elf in the laburnum tree 
making yellow tassels, another was stamping out 
stars from a bit of cloud and throwing them on to 
the drmatis. and a third was taking oS die 
brwken's curl papers. Just as I was ibinlring J 
had better try to go to sleep, I taw a little ohl 


woman with a face bke a ij»y. wrinkled tipple 
walking down the garden path. She wu ma 
great hurry and rather cross. 

• How i^ple ^ expect me to make acent.' the 


didn’t mindlTbit. 
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mach object if some unauthorised perun came 
into dK ganhai unbidden. She pullra bits of lilac 
and a great deal of honq«uckle, some bluebells, 
and an armful of wallflowers, lilies of the valley, 
and sQcb a lot (rf primroses, and threw them into 
a still, which I never remember noticing in the 
garden before. Then she damped them with 
dewdrops and threw in more flowers—-daffodils 
and gone-blooms (the dioms didn't prick Iwr 
flngen, though her hands were very white and 
soft.) Then more primroses and a few late violets, 
honeysuckle, and bluebells. She added just a 
wisp of wood smoke, too, from a bonfire and some 
dt^p earth and a shower of rain, and stirred the 
mixture with a sunbeam. She laughed softly and 
her voice sounded like a faint breerc rippling over 
the tree tops. Then she walked, or perhaps she 
floated, round the garden, and on every bush and 
tree she scattered little showers and sprays of 
s^t, so that I could smell not just one tning like 
hiac or bluebell, but a delicious harmony of 
flowers, wet earth, and rain. She looked up at 
me u siw went out of the garden and laiighixi. 

' It win last till he comes in the morning. ’ 

And 1 smiled back because 1 loved mat dear 
Dame Nature. When Nannie came to wake me 
she said/— 

‘ ffow sweet the a^en smells. Hasn't the 
jabiiioan and dematis come out in the night? 

0 V4 «P8w oecser. 

TlMBlGGlttel came, pifepared, I flunk, to inter- 
viev| BHM^ofSslH^, but found—my hither— 
udio MtHitad hdsr k me day,— 

* it doisa^ eat wikhk knife, Meg, and 
‘ — -(to tarn hk own nflnd, too. I 
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tiaest fonn {^Idndaess' even nnie th&n all my 
odier male mildo I Sometimes after a day of 
deli|M to([%iw says as be goes home,— 

' rve'wn^ seen daiimg.’ 

’ you stay aU day,' I say re- 


wa, ma I Itaven t reaUy had you; you ve 
(todad me. You drive me mad, Meg. with your 
litde«ir (d coed aloo&Mss.' 

vdiat would he? Is a woman to be done 
out erf her wocung because a man chose once to 
be % cavmnan and talked of things belonging to 
1 ^, before he’d even got them ? So naturally I 
tilt my cbm a little when he talks like that, and 
hold out my hand to say good-night, and watch 
out of the tail of my eye to see how he is liking 

it I But sometimes it’s-’ 

' No, I won't stand any more of it to-night,' 
andfoenliAowB diet mastering kiss which makes 
me i^y his for just that moment, and sends my 
thooprfa and feelings whirling so that I try the 
baidir fo mode him afterwards! 

OBO dMt fob week I felt unusually romantic, so 
I tend foe Sonnets foom foe Portugese. 
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Yoa tede Ukc s Rnmncr mtat. 

And I wain, and k»g 
For a dream &at has oone. 

For a face that I fancied I kissed.* 


Of course it is not strictly accurate, for I never 
have the luck to dream of Michael,' but a Poet/ 
1 observed as I wrote the last lines down, ‘ is not 
expected to be verbally truthful in a Poem/ 
What, still slinging ink, little 'un V said fother, 
coming into my room at this point, ‘ why, you've 
got a blob oil your neck T 
And then he picked up this chapter in that 
impertinent way he has and read it, wifo 1^ eyes 
all curled up at the comers. ‘ Might one critidse 
the poem, Meg?' he asked diffidently. 

■ Oh, do,' 1 replied, conscious that it was 
beyond all criticism. 

Your " poem. " ’ he said, getting the wmd out 
with difficulty, ' has defective rhymes, darling. 
" Long ” does not rhyme with “ pme,” nwis 
the—um—" poem ” a sonnet.' 

' But I never said it was, ^ddy.' 

’ No, Meg.' 

. father.'I said, shakily his ann,* it would 
look dehnously beautiful printed (m good paper 
with wide margins and rou|dt edges ?' 

Nannie s^ 'You giw it 10^, 

d«^. He U tike It, and d to rhymea. vdwtbe 

staff yoor hither reads never hit iiw. 

. So 1 presented it to ICchad, andTbdifoiDti- 
SKW then as to whether I were killed or ai& 

pM Epoethms, we were ‘ tn darair to Headed 

was Imra^t to him. • ' 
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You kde Kin a lomiiMr nuitt 
And 1 wake, and Img 
For a dream diat has eone, 

Fm a (ace that 1 ftaaSi I Uawd.' 


Of course it is not strictly accurate, for I nevor 
have the luck to dream of Michael, ‘ but a Poet/ 
I observed as I wrote the last lines down,' it not 
expected to be verbally truthful in a Poem/ 
What, still slinging ink, little 'un ?' said iadier, 
comiitg into my room at this point, ‘ why. you’ve 
got a blob on your neck I' 

And then he picked up this chapter in that 
impertinent way he has and read it, with hit eyes 
all curled up at the comers. ‘ Might one criticise 
the poem, Meg?' he asked difhdenUy. 

' Oh, do,' 1 replied, conscious that it was 
beyond all criticism. 

Your" poem,” ’ he said, getting the word out 
with difficulty, ' has defective rhymes, dai^g. 
" Long ” docs not rhyme wiffi " gone,” nor a 
the—um—” poem " a sonnet.’ 

‘ But I never said it was, ^ddy.' 

• No. Meg.’ 

. '.®^'.*!*.****''' * **“6, shaking hk arm,' it would 
look deiinously beautiful printed on good paper 
with wide margins and rouiffi edra?' 

Naimie said, ' You give it toMattar 
dewe. He'll like it, and i& to rhymes, why the 
stun your ffither reads never las amt/ 

So I presented it to Michad, andUmadilla. 
SKm then as to whediar 1 were kased or OK 
L^, at tea. father had just observed ttih like 
m Epbesiaia, we were ' m dan ^ to b^eaOed 

niwki iivam 

WIS OrCMlgbt to ntm. 
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' TIm toM of lUi hooMhold wiU iitvo to back 
no t bit/ bo liHMiind u be leid b. 

Mt fw Idler to^Bwinm/steed Qiulw F<n< 
bai, ‘ idm Meg'* goae. 

(For ob, ttHoomw k my wedding day. jnit 


‘ Iftaotto Imck up befcne diat,’ father re|died; 
'* tbk wfie k from the new Bishop of Ugeria, he’s 
coofaig here this aftenwon and wants to the 
night. He'D have to stay on fm the wedding, of 
comte.’ 

‘ Gh, dad^,' 1 exclaimed in great disgust, ‘ we 
amH have tnk Ugerian (okU here to>morTow, 
k^nofi everything, besides, there isn't a bed.' 

' m’ti have to deep in his suit-case then, and 
bis dtnkin in toe Bd, Meg; tocre's no time to put 
him off, and do try to behave like' a clergyman's 
dauaklar ‘ wh 3 e he's here, little 'un I Why, good 
grateaf 

Foctee mas toe Btte> of Lumria, and a Bvid 


1 etoo lobked luce a limp curl* 
at toe fremt door from a motor- 


mhed out into toe hall and I after biro. 
I ted had tone to change into apmetoin 
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part^ down the middle, and the chapiain, 
partially paraly^ with horror. ' My daughter, 
me lud,' he said, and led the Bishop and his 
attendant into the drawing-room for a belated tea. 

I got away as soon as I could. I felt I must 
have quiet to think things out. Is this another 
delusion, or did father really call a Bishop 
‘ Porky ’ ? 

Nannie said once diat putting the feet in hot 
water draws the blood from the head and eases 
mental strain so I decided to have a bath before 
dinner. 

1 ran into daddy in the corridor. 

' Meg, you've torn the lace on your dressing- 
gown ; 1 told you so yesterday. Why isn’t it 
mended?' 

‘ Cotton,' I wailed,' is threepence a red.' 

' Bad as that, Meg?’ 

‘ Worse, my honoured parent, worse.' 

’ Wild oate, Meg?' 

‘ Sacks.' 

' Debts?' 

I nodded. 


‘ Tell me the uttermost, my errhig chiM.' 

‘ Fourpence to Nannie, and five aim threimeiKe 
to Rtss.' 

I escaped into the bathroom and glamnwt the 
1 hymn as I bathed: it was that one 
the chiidrra love so,' Daysvund Miwaents Qt^ckly 
Flying.' I thought it n^t hdp to lestom the 
t(me of the housdiold. Ihaddy dtoved fiw and 

seyenpence under the door with a note to MV fliat 
a lady in ^ house was voy ill a^ woold^itber 
^ lomet^ else, or go in the acKtatne^in Oat 
hymn made her novous. m I chhaltef' (behue 
always anxkras to obiiie}- ^ 
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' Be«, beer, glonotit beer, 

Driidi till you’re made <d it. 

Don’t be unid of H, 

Glorioai. gtonoiB beer.’ 

Ano^ note wai pmhed under the door then 
to say that the lady was dead now, and the Bishop 
thoujpt It would be well for me to sign the pledge 
(encioeed). The Bishop took me into dinner. I 
behaved just like a dernrman’s daughter. 

' Sorry,’ said Michaer suddenly dropiiing his 
fish fork, ‘ but 1 can't, after all.’ 

' Can't what ?' 

‘ Many the girl, sir.’ 

’ De’an me,' said the Bishop,' this is most dis* 
treating, very.’ 

’ What would youf ludship advise,' said father, 
looldng at me hopeles.sly, ' you sec, i can't keep 
her here either, for the sake of the parish.' 

' 'There is a home lor Decayed (lentlewomen at 
Putney,' the Bishop began; ' 1 should be very 
happy if my vote and influence would be of any 
help, but I doubt '—he continued surveyiiw me 
solely—' whether they would take her. She is 
so ah—er—urn—so exceeJinglv decayed.’ 

After dinner the Bishop nodded in the direction 
of hk chaplain and whispered to me,— 

' It lingi. Mott paintul. Very.' 

Sn of coune 1 aufd it to. Aunt Constance 
accQBQiaiued its tmpatnbned wail. 

‘9i(ih«dddie 

'Te^dglil. 

wDttId look 1900 mjr fice 

WMi lottfs 

iUKIIIHHKMh III^CiaOMnUtO BOW^ iglUMI 
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K«q> not yoor kiaM te aqr cpM, 

Doul f fh*^ 

Bat let me fed tiHM 

Now.* (JJakmmmtkor.) 


Father looked round die ctngiegate^di a 
cold eye. He has views about 
‘ Tlmnk you yery^u^, Mr. wSHaaii. Won’t 

Willis went upstaln tn let unther. 
' Oh,' sobbed Charlie Foxhill, b^&f iua bead 
down on Ross’s shoulder, * keep nd yoia kiiaes 


jr my cold- 

' No one,’ my brodier gi£|^.' can kwic 
ovr fact mthotU tears, om tiling, but you 




f TiT*\’ 111 I [eY.'/J a,W'l 


feel them now?’ and be shaved a caaemt and 
several wet carnations down Chariie'a coBart and 
the Bishop mopped his eyes and remadced lB his 
best Oxfmd drawl: ‘ Surn a goodcl»p, n«^, if 
he oitiy wouldn't. Top-hde, very.* _ 

At mne-thirro father said to Ificnael, * Yltlnan 
go away now. ’‘.iff 

•Where, sir?* * 

' Anywhere you jdlywdl like 10 long M 
enough. I'm going to take oitiy ‘ 
a last walk in tiie woods. Of co oi ae7 
thouriit it wr^ odiile to be at tbe 




: you coojQ male n iwemy to 
n better,* said MkbUi, * it 


' Tciiititiity M tbe va 
hour is as randh at I can 
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stand suddenly that my marriage was for him 
only another ' bit of hwiess ’ which had been 
' hewn ’ away. But why ?' 

Then Michael met me at the gate at half-past 
ten. 

' There's a little cottage high up on a Cornish 
cliff. Meg.’ 

■ How interesting,’ I said. 

' It's rather a sweet place for a day or two.* 

' Oh, really?’ 

‘ And after that a bit of sea, which will be 
smooth ’—(but will it ?) —' and a long journey, till 
we come to a little village where two men will be 
sitting on a wall waiting for me, and then the 
mountains for my honeymoon, my Paradiso 1’ 

You see, I am to have a ouite unusual wedding 
tour. There is to be no dallying with love beside 
a rippling and sequestered waterfall, alone with 
Michael, who. at interv’als, would strain me to his 
heart. No. there will always be those two young 
men with us who are going to strain my mukles 
all the time. I am going up a ’ chimney ’ iar my 
honeymoon. 1 ha ve had an ice-axe for a wedding 
present and a most amazing pair of boots. If i 
love and honour Michael, and ob^ him and the 
other two young men. I may even go ui ‘ 


side of a mountain some day I ' ft all depoidsT 
Now I had not felt worried about these airtmge- 
ments till that moment by tSe gate, but Mktoel’s 
then unveiled my eyes. I understood aB k a 
moment that here was the stark and awkl 
of my life. The mountains were hts honniraMm 
‘N two young men-;-his brefc. 'nwcokiiiand 
tte diffs, the sea, the lor • - 

m not that never 
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bride—his two young men—his mountains—his 
honeymoon—his Paradiso. 

But he learoed there, by the gate, that an 
inferno comes lor some before their paradiso. In 
a storm of indignation 1 declined to V* his Cook's 
tourl 

■ Alt is over, Captain Ellsley." 

‘ No, it has not yet begun, Meg.’ 

' Oh, Michael. Oh, please. Michael.’ 

' And so do you think to-morrow you could 
bring yourself to kiss me of your own aaord. josl 
once, my darling?’ 


And now I am alone in my own little room for 
the last time, for by this hour to-morrow I shall 
have more ' experience,' I shall be linked un with 
all the other wMded lovers of the world: Charles 
Kingsley and Fanny Grenfell, Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett, William Gladstone and 
Catherine Glynn I Oh 1 poor old Dante I Why 
wasn’t be content to love his Beatrice and not 
many Gemma? But then the classics would 
have been the poorer. He might not have written 
his/a/emo or said:— 


' My wife 

Of Mvage temper, more than aught betide 
Rath to this evil bnwgbt me.^ 


Wlut? 

I know he dkin't actually say ft of 
hinMsIf, but his own domestic hearth sump^ed it. 
Am iiQ>my, I will «o/ be reproved for Ignorance 
ofIl!l|sl9^Gt»enlPtibiib 
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FIFTEEN MONTHS LATEft 
CHAPTER xn 


At other times wlwn I have settled down to write, 
me words have seemed to hurry horn my ttodn so 
^ that my pen has had to race along to catch 
me thoughts before they passed into (liifiykni. 
But now—though the desire to write comnaaes me 
like a fire, toe words come haltingly. lamefraid 
lest I should mar the beauty of tms toingl know 
about. For I have found in marriage^wiovdiest 
experience of all. 

For on my wading day, when aS flw flewm 
and jewels and lace were laid a^de, and aS the 
go^-by« said; the last Idss aivrm to my fltoer, 
^ toe farewells waved to all the toviwSbge 
folk 1 ^ wm gato^ at the gates to wMm 
go, 1 idt a Utde tc^y, and wondered, tsaSove 

beaiStaaftItoaet 

Wto toe Uttfc jwirney to toe ooMl wag “ 
the SOB set m a glow of rakndonr in 

n%ht came down and tolg 
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daUiuioe ww. I n 
ram. ImmmVkttH 


t dude dw mu no 
other wouMB,— 


' tf _■ - -* lA 

u 008 nqwn ii 
BM dMBiadi. 

Ln^ flab ini ipM 
&SyhM<k‘ 

.Qh >. S' B only might be ' to-morrow, not lo- 
mgU, and wtwn to-morrow came? why then 
■fliiii' to-morrow. Thm Mother Eve puiwd on 
to»i ttnt fear wh^ caudJt her once when the, 
pnaga, waa walking in the garden. 

I ww over to nor window and leaned out. The 
rrorid ky at my feet. 1 looked acroa the 
WIto w!^ the quiet beauty of the sky met the 
wjdaimlmdoar of ^ sea, and the great moon 
“Jw" tte water, luring roe to adventure out 

•S 2 ldlolea 3 to%d*™'*^ pathway, whkh 

^aaltool^ I realised that all the natnn! 
wcjii ia ^opifad dirayt to the natural laws, and, 
obedience, toere was that r^ul- 
' that had alavys soodied and 
^ ‘ washed ' fee^came 

imyrd*^. So-when that time 
IGcIttd shut the door, and there was 
tl w room but bam and me—he faiad 
and that primeval fear flhat Eve 
afsttoherdaoidder. 

• of my ftpurf&i wen paiMsd 
I saw afi tiiM waa docaad and 
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wait, until such time as that frij^tened look had 
pass^ from his ladye's eyes. 

And in the quiet shelter of his arms 1 listened 
to the very perfect thin© he chose to say. That 
by reason of the ' wor^ip ’ he had sworn to give 
me, there could be no ‘ demands,’ only a lovely 
gift most urgently desired if I could give a tiling, 
so priceless, willingly. 

And then at something wistful in his face, my 
love rose up and cast out fear—that craven thing. 
And there was a little kiss upon my husband s 
Up, so small and light, he hardly knew it there 
till it had gone—that little first one that I ever 
gave him ‘ of my own accord.’ He took my 
hands and with the worship deepening in his eyes 
he asked,— 

’ Is my belovM mine?’ 

There Hashed into my mind these words which, 
I suppose, c.xpress most fully the completeness 
and the glory and prfection of our human love, 
and which convey, .so perfectly, the utter restand 
peace and sweet contentment which both should 
find in marriage, when they love. 

So I leaned against my hu.sband and l» looped 
to hear the whispered words,— 

' I am my beloved’s, and his dedre is towards 
me.’ 

So 1 gave. And in the old surruider df tiie 
woman to the man’s exultint mastery. I, tM, 
found love's consununation~and lo I—tiiei« ms 
bread and wine—a chalice and a suxanmiL 


I have mamed, really, sudi a vanrj^ 
mule, yrt m tiiese fifteen months in ladlg 
Maima that somebmes women do apt fl*« nn> 
gro<«n^y—that people gpeak m .mile of 
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marnam as il its sweet abandonment were a thine 
of wbi^ to be ashamed But if it were, would 
Christ have used it as a type of that other union - 
mystic and wonderful—betweefl His Church and 
Hun? , 

And so it seems to me that first should come the 
‘ marriage of the minds.' If he ‘ demands ' and 
she gives ^dgingly or of necessity, or with 
regret, as if for something spoiled—thw too are 
' wasteful' and have ' cheapened Paradise.' 
They have not discerned the Sacrament, but have 

‘ &Milcd the bread, and spilled the wine 
which, spent with due resiieclive Ihnlt 
Had made brutes men. and men divine.’ 

AikI, by the way, I'm sure it's time I gut in all 
those other bits I know aixtut. Those poor birds 
of the South Pole, still waiting on the ice for me to 
bring them fame! And then that other king, but 
oh! he was so dull. He missed the best of every¬ 
thing in life; for William II., 1087. never married; 
and so of course be never knew what we shall 
know in four more weeks, th.tt' A child's kiss, set 
tmlhy siahing lips, shall make thee glad.' 

And when the labour and the travail are all 
done, and my baby rests in my arms, I shall have 
more ‘ expeiumce.' 1 shall t)e linked up with all 
the other mothers of the world. (Hi, dare 1 say 
it? Humbly I do. * I shall be linked up, faintly 
tii&rofi. even wiUi Harv. 



PART TWO 
rouR mxs um 


•i $tgrtk/» M my om» MUtmiU mtd 

CHAmR I 

GiAiMAR a not my strong point, tnd 1 
could ooote correctly, but my geognpby iilwpe- 
less. 1 always remember, boweva, eiim | MAat 
sea that tire earth revolves around the sns. 
on its axis, too, for I can feel the douhle maaon 
in every fibre of my being. . 

Now that 1 am once more on dry brndasa Qie 
universe has ceased to rock I have gooe baiit to 
my childish and comfortable belief that die Utotid 
is a nice, firm, square thing fixed tm four Igfi Urn 
a dining-room table. 

I really am a shocking taikw, dwufe'^lbe 
Gidgff my small daumter—jovet Ql;1^ 
The stewardess was an angel of hs^ to Oit JN 
indi^ on my turning out for aO the 
1 feiti wouldsomuchradierheiaiayhi 
bodier about my {daw in a boat if m 1 
pedoed, that it would be so modi Inae 
go ^>wn cmnfortaUy in the b^f 
aboat,in a small boat on the chaaeel.^ 

One great advantage of isuf dimarltl 
seniatioia are obligated. I « 
the lead fear when die difo i 
dosm. and die feet that ottr 4 

cSLtnstyu:, 
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fate by « mkiide hit me cold. Evea oqt ionelt* 
nem aind iteMv at fiivt puteig fnxB Mkittd 
■iom air aunue wen aJi 
m te ilte dein to lie down flat tad potepe 

ten i ked champafM, ‘ fm my itomach't 
Wte poor daibag Tunoto. 

' foor whole yean of life I've * drawn a 
■ad, oh, to mnch baa happowd ince I 
ed die last diapter. 

rwe fot to know my hmband, tbat'i one thing. 
A woman never rea% knows a n»n when ftnt 
itemaniea him. That dd woman in our villa« 
aM to lay' die longo' you live with a nun, the 
leto yoB lum him,' and she ought to know, the 
wW llitice widowed.' 

So 1 have dhcovered that mine ia a very quaint 
joepwo. wdh primitive, dd-world ideal, tlut make 
mm nmdeaa with hhmelf and other people about 
‘ wodc 'amd' duty ' ;andbeuoseheneverbada 
atetertetedamotho'oalyloraaboor), he'atadier 
aol fedtoik any woman who powders her nose is 
y aKl—ity a painted Jeidwl I ShaU I ever forget 
btolMe on the abaroer ming out to India, when 
“*^*•*1 Ihoee dear, ddioous, natural, American 
mtoced a nnall mirror and a powder 
,j aoctal hall and said tojier bknd,— 
t Si&, why didn't you teU me I'd got a 
l|iheifflight?' 

' l emSnl when I toid him diai of 
MW same diingi in my pocket Why, 
Ip, il dure any woman who doesn't 
liM tooDgh I do agree with him dut 
^ dny need. 

, mid wtt. opy teOt apoa nb> 
’:'imagtee die devaabuhig 
- “ Bvtnow, 
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he lays ' two in a family can’t taUc, there aren’t 
enough words to go round.’ So my black beast 
(as I call him), has been content to adore and bully 
me by turns, and fill bis life with deeds, and leave 
the words for other peofde and his wife. Conse¬ 
quently, I am not perfectly positive yet how much 
less I like him. 

One day, after the war had raged two years in 
France, he came and told me that he was ordered 
to the Front, and I could see the soldier awl the 
lover stniegling in his face. 

’ Oh, Meg, I'm going, so I shan’t miss it after 
all, but how can I leave you ?’ 

Other things besides the war have happened in 
those four years. Daddy did nol settle down in 
Devonshire, but his iwssion for men's souls has 
driven him to one of the terrible places of the 
earth, where he lives among natives, for whom he 
has always had a kind of abhorrence. He and 
Porky w'agc war against the devil over an irtunecse 
tract of country, tor daddy is on the Bench now. 
and his diocese is next to that of the Bi^p of 
Ligeria. They meet once a year, daddy ana his 
old fag. both consumed with a burning desiie ttat 
men’s tKxties should be clean and their souls 
washed w’hite, both so muscular and so militant 
that they are utterly unable to comi»ehead ' ^ 
church lassive,’ or to sec w^ a man om’t lAmot 
and ride and crack a joke as well as pny. Sut 
then, as Ross used to say, * Father it a ftet 
and a paiscm afterwards.' I ^ve « nn Mi%|« i 
wondered, since 1 have learned to m 
’ fartto tian my note,’ whether the aeafttliMt 
mopressed lo elegantly by my didmiyon- 
tam an dement of truth, i.e. ‘ Oat flieriliUttM 
pewsaw more likely to lisim Is 
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the pulpit is jawmg about if thev know he's a 
good ^otand rides as straight a.s uiey do.' 

But the dirill of the years was Cousin Emily, 
who, widiout a word to any one, let her house in 
Hampstead and turned up one day at daddy's 
buQgadow and announced that she had conic to 
keep house for him and to instil kindness to 
aminab among the natives. My father (with that 
medheval humour that made oMple in the Middle 
put up gargoyles on their churches) says 
‘ Emily's parrot, Mt({, ha.s done more for the 
cause than any missionary' ever horn will do. 
The natives simply love the collect lor the seven¬ 
teenth Sunday after Trinity!' 

At one of the annual m«!tings Porky a.skrd 
Emily if he could borrow the godly biro lor hts 
dioc(^, but there was that in his eyes which made 
ba know he wanted her as well. So daddy 
married them, and they arc now like the riarrot, 
‘ continually given to all good works together I' 

The paralytic chaplain s health has given out. 
The strain of one of die annual meetings (or else 
tte climate) was too much for him, so he has been 
sent home, and has a curacy in England and a 
wife now. who can lay those' snow-white flowers ' 
agidnst his hair! And talking of England reminds 
me that while MkhacI wrestled with his packing 
in • kind of sulphurous haze, I pulled strings. If 
yStt poU them haiQ enough in India you can 
gjimilly make the puppets work, so somehow 1 
M A ptisage and emoarired (or England three 
oe^ Mtar Ittchad lafled for France. 

Plito Evenid, a great bkoA (A my brother, 
iail||m ^aaneboaL He wai so kind wdien 1 
Mt attmidkeptiBy smell daughter anmied. 

Wmi fat to Tlmay ! was Iffliiier dan Ehte* 
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So while Brown ‘ fished,’ I revelled in my warm 
coat, and tried to see how it set on me at the back 
and said, ' Why, Ross, it's sable.’ 

' Well, you don’t think I’d give you a rabbit 
one, do you ?’ said my brother. 

Being uneconoraically inclined myself, I felt 1 
ought to add, ' But what extravagance 1 ’ 

He scoffed, and said he’d have me know his 
godmother had left all her money to him, and not 
to me, that a fur coat was cheaper than 
pneumonia, anyway, besides being less trouble to 
one's relatives, and for those two reasons only ho 
had teught it. ‘ I’vo got a car waiting outside,' 
he said, ’ so that while remarks on finance, coming 
from you, are deeply interesting, my child, tiiey 
are also apt to lx; expensive, as it’s up to thirty 
lx)b by now, the train’s so late.’ As we drove out 
of the station Ross said, ’ Michael wired to the 
Savoyard for your rooms, and my hospital is quite 
close,' and then he added in an airy manner, ‘ Oh, 
by the way, I knew you’d want a nursem^ for 
the Gidger, so 1 engaged one for you. She’s 
pretty and seems nice, so I didn't bother about 
references.’ 

1 didn’t want to appear ungrateful, so I only 
murmured diat I could see about those later on, 
and I drew a little closer to him and squeemd his 
arm for joy at seeing him again, while the Qdger 
gazed, entiunced. out of the window at the 

’ Ross,’ I said, ‘ how on earth does Sen eliiays 
roanaMit?’ 

’ I dunno,’ said Ross, stariim throoi^ 
at Sam’s impassive bade. ‘ ft's extraMdlSi^ 
When 1 got this bultet m nqr arm he dmlf'np a 
moment after, said he'd bust bis hUMpSo^ 
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times I think he must have some arrangement 
with the d-—' 

' WiRi a person that we need not name.’ 

' Just so, said Ross, and giggled as he used to 
do wh«i I reproved him. 

Bat, ah the same, it is a funny thing that Sam 
always has managed to get with Ross, from the 
time he turned up as the school boot-boy, to the 
day he appeared in my brother's dug-out with a 
can and said, ‘ Hot water, sir,' in just the same 
old way. 

When I arrived at the hotel the ' pretty nurse¬ 
maid ' turned out to be my darling Nannie. 

■ When you feel you can stop kissing them 
both, Meg would like your references.’ 

' References given and required, laughed 
Nannie. 

' Then the deal's off. Meg’s past won't bear 
looking into.' 

Ross had just crammed my rooms with flowers 
and air was full of scent. He said Michael 
told him * heaps of lilies.' Did he remember that 
the scent of those is love ? 1 do think, however, 
ho init^t have ordered the removal of the earwigs. 

1 was so tired that I came upstairs directly after 
diimer. The Gidger was already fast asleep. 

' PietW lamb,' said Nannie, just as she always 
used to do. . 

So tflte the gardener's cat in Punch, I felt that 

wft|aiild 

h*ilt^imang tte grecntiaoM flowen 
^^dMdshipten^aBd bom and honit.' 

J&lN&iim I sailed 1 got a maQ from daddy. 
He «« alMot to start unm a jmitney to some 
scatleiilr^pyoB stations ‘to confirm die 
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churches,’ and after that he said ‘ perhaps I shall 
come home.' Oh, won’t it be too tomsng if he 
does. He was very excited, too, over me two new 
missionaries who had come out to the only healthy 
station. He writes:— 

' They're really quite nice, Meg. the Reverend Mktw 
has a heart o( gold. She's solid gold right throoch, only 
vou know, little 'un. those veiy gold people oa have 
tunny clothes and shoes sometimes. I’ra ahaid she's 
rather inclined to think that curly hair it" wideed." I 
don't know what she'd say to yours, Meg, bat then the 
children of the clergy always go quickest to die do«: 
you've said that hea^ ol timet, to of coune it malt he 
right.' 

He finished up: — 

' Good-bye, darling, don't forget that whatever die 
next few months may bring you, " underneath an the 
Everlasting Arms." ' 

Daddy is such a comfortable person, he doesn’t, 
like Aunt Amelia, jaw about the war and says it's 
' a judgment' every time he writes. Whm it first 
broke out he said that God seemed to be speaking 
to the world with great vigour about MHDtdhmg, 
and was I listening for the bit He meant for me ? 

Really, when you come to think trf it, nnwaie 
nice things when one is tired. War maketdim 
tired, all women hate it. I yish Mkbui mud’f in 
France. I wish he could have seen hm wayUpIlke 
the staff job he was offered. 


CHAPTER m 

1 HAVE had such a g^irioittsienif 

cat wasn’t in it, but ffie e aradg w i a l i.^l i g ig bed— 
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and Nannie wotddn't let me kSl it becauK ' ear- 
wijjiaiei^j^nmtben.' Oh, what bliss a bed 
a afttf a bonlc, d>e joy of the motor hoot instead 
of a foe horn, and dm sig^t of a bou» optxsite 
one's wbdows instead ai a sickening swirl of green 
walnrimd^. 

Bat I felt ratter at a loose end, and when 
Nannie came in with mv breakfast I said,— 

' I wonder what I'd better do to-day ?’ 

‘ Bw a hat, I ttould think, dearie, and then go 
totteBank.' She is a comfort! 

She sat on the edge of my bed while the Poppet 
and I had breakfast. 1 believe her private opinion 
is that Michael has kept us short of food, as we 
ate everything but the crockeiy, but when a per¬ 
son has uved on a dry biscuit for weeks, a person 
is ^ to fed a bit pKkish at the end of such a fast. 

Dear old Narmie hasn't altered much, she 
carries her years lightly, it’s just the same kind 
face, witt the hair a little grayer. She says she 
wooid have come out to India to me ages ago if it 
hadn't bear fm the war. We had so much to say 
to one aimtter that 1 got rid of quite a respectable 
amount of the conversation which had accumu- 
latsd duittg the voyage, for 1 was too sick even 
toti&t 

tt was good to be in London. Iwenttomydd 
* BStelle ' remembered me and said, 

' Iwfll.iw i| (d a yt^fttlness inconceivable to 
bK||jlKli a big lime daughter,' which is most 
riiwrtiey. The * big little daughter ' looks en- 
dWlpilM a wUte for cap to match her coat, and 
I fiwilMif, liiii, blown nang^* of a price prepos- 
tenw^ E caned to inquire after 
me, to tone** and rhaninxt Mm to 

aBtehefNbiliilrllW. Be said be hattty recog- 
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nised me in a vertical ix>sition, having seen me 
prostrate so long. After lunch I spent the after¬ 
noon with Ross. He said he was ‘ quite well.' 

‘ Then why are you in bed ?’ I inquired politely. 

‘ Matron's orders,' snapp^ the soldier bit of 
him. ' Drat the woman,' said ray brother. 

He hasn't altered much, though the war has 
ixiinted shadows and grim lines about his mouth ; 
his eyes, too, are sterner than they used to be, 
otherwise he is the same good-looking, big, teas¬ 
ing maddening brother. He thought I hadn't 
changed, and seemed the ' siiine nun kid.' 1 saw 
matron afterwards. She told me that his arm is 
very badly ininred, aiul she feared at first that he 
would lose it, but it is on the mend at last, though 
it will be months before he can go out again, ‘ for 
whifh,' she said. ‘ you won't 1 h‘ sorry.' Then she 
addl’d,' 1 don't know if you've any plans, but he 
would Ih' much belter if he could be somewheie 
where it's quiet. When the pain comes on we 
simply cannot keep the place quiet enough. The 
slamming of a diKir, the noise of footsteps in the 
riKim make his i>ain almost unendurable. It's the 
shot nerve, you know. You can't, in a house like 
this, keep every door from banging, though we do 
our best. He w ould be much better with you in the 
country', though you would need a nurse. A right 
arm makes a man so helple^; he can’t cut hk food 
up, or dresis himself. Of course, there’s Sara,’ and 
then she laughed. ' He’ll proliably be leaving his 
hospital soon; he's close by, you know.’ 

' But could he manage i How could he wait on 
Ross if he can't walk ?' 

' Oh. he can walk enough for tiiat,’ abgt said. 

■ He's already interviewed me on the more 
than once. He says the captain oidy wants an 
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arm which Hu has got. If you could let him rest 
his knee all day and just help your brother night 
and morning it might do, though you’d have the 
pair of them really on your hands. 

' But do the men ever get leave from hospital 
like that?’ I asked. 

’ Oh. there is such a thing as extended hospital 
furlough,' said matron ; ’ it doesn’t usually apply 
to knees, but all the hosnil.ils are crammed. I 
dare say 1 could work it. Vmi'd have to give him 
time oft sometimes to go Inforc his M.O.’ 

‘ Well if you think you can work if,' 1 said 
doubtfully. 

_ ‘ You can work most things, if you know how ! 
Your brother's very angry with me to-day lie- 
eausc I made him stay m lied alter the excitetnenl 
of your arrival. 1 am m very deep disgrace,' said 
nutron, smiling. 

As 1 went along the frosty streets I promised 
myself a jxirfcct orgy of shopping, .My wardrolie 
is too diafrfianous for this climate. The cold is 
almost unbelievable alter India. When I got 
back to the hotel I found the (jidger had had a 
gorgeous afternoon at the Zoo, and was sitting up 
in bed, eating her supix'r, while Nannie cut her 
bread and butter into ' ladies fingers,' as she had 
d«», oh, how many times for me when I was 
four years old. 

1 told Nannie mafron’s views, and she said, 

• Why don’t you go into rooms. Miss Margaret ? 
Then you could ^ve him. You and 1 could 
tnauge for him.’ 

' you CM see him letting a ’’ parcel of 
woinm " hang around him, can't you. Nannie ? 
No, it must be a nurse or Sam. if we can get him.' 
But 1 agned to wire to Femfold, where a pal of 
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Nazinie lives, who has a friend vdio takes in 
lodgers, and would make us comfortaUe. 

Just as I was going down to dinner I ipA u hunk 
call. It was Uncle Jasper. ‘ Your aunt wants to 
know when you are coming doum to ns/ he 
boomed. 

' Where are wu speaking from ? ’ I asked;' toe 
Manor House ? 

‘ No, we're at Rottingdean.’ 

' Wallowing in old churches, at least your uncle 
is,' came my aunt’s voice, a long way off. 
Won't you come to us, darling. I’m so worried 
about Eustace. No, I can't tcli you on the tele¬ 
phone, and we'd so love to have you.' 

' why aren’t you at home?’ I said. 

‘ Yes, another call; oh . . , don't cut us off I' 

' Your aunt,' said Uncle Jasper, seizing toe 
receiver, ' has been very ill with influenza.’ 

' Nonsense,’ said Aunt Constance, ‘ don’t 
frighten the child, Jasper. I’m ail ri^t now, 
darling.’ 

‘ Shall I meet the 2.5 to-morrow?’ said my 
unde. 

So 1 told him about Ross and Femfold. 


’ What’s the church there ?’ he inquired; ’ 
man or early English ?' 

I could hear his snort of indignation jri 
said 1 thought it was a new Wesleyan Ol 
Then he got cut off. • 

Nannie says that her frioid’s friend 
board her lodgers, ’ and you'd better ifi 
dearie. Yon won't tike contending dH 
radons.' So it's setded we'ie to be Iwa n i l i 
goto Fernfoid. I'msotte^tMlI&ra 
tuu steep^ sicknesa. Will toerebbtlii 
the IdM beast' in ttw aaoni^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Sues dxmphigsl The Poppet and I are now 
comidenuy wanner than we were, and, we 
hope, more beautiful. Certainly Michael is con- 
skler^y poorer. 

I have seen several old friends and had lunch 
with Monica Cunningham. She has grown very 
pretty and still moves in that graceful way that 
made Charlie in the old days call her ‘ a Greek 
Voem.' She has risen to the occasion, as daddy 
always said she would, and done the splendid 
thing like all the other girls—exchanged luxury 
for hos]»tal work at Hammersmith. She was very 
■posing about it. She said that at first she had 
WW of herself in a becoming uniform holding 
me fev ered hands and smoothing the pain-racked 
brows of wounded warriors, but what she got 
was an the kicks and none of the halfpence. How- 
eve^ she seemed ouite h^py. 

‘•feg/ she said,' those men I nurse—they 
ue everything that really matters ”—as your 
fatbor used to say,' 

And I woodered if she had learned that other 
bn of daddy's, t.e. that the lack of grandfathers 
WM not important tiieo! 

t tM to grt bo' to talk about Charlie Foxhill, 
nir Faa ce r ta in bea been in love widi her for 

* *iiH Mid,' he's quite a decent boy,' but 
qns something rtronger, and I 


__I'm devoted to them both. 

Gidfer to Hampstead to call oj 
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when I came away from 7 Victoria Gardens, and 
things are still unchanged. One enters a house 
full of' judgment' and leaves the ‘ love ’ outside 
in the garden. There is the same high moral tone 
about Aunt Amelia's conversation. Her ' fydo ’ 
doe-s the things he always did. Her drawing-room 
is still decorated in tones of mustard and txstrewn 
with antimacassars. Only in the throes of a bilious 
attack can one appreciate the scheme of colour. 
My aunt greeted me with her accustomed cool¬ 
ness, but gave a [xs k to the (.idger's check, which 
that small person promptly rublx.-d off; this was 
a bad start. 

The same sour-faced maid brought in the same 
uninteresting, microsiopic tea. The Poppet, who 
is used to a sipiare meal at 4.,50, said clearly,— 

' .Muvvcr, is this all the tea we're going to 
have ?' 

Aunt Amelia nanarked acidly that she had 
bad table manners, and inquired if she had begun 
to learn the catishisui. 

Here the Gidger stiid pleasantly, ' I should like 
to go home now.' WhereuMn Aunt Amelia ^ 
si'rvcd that she seemed as badly brought up as 
most modem children, and that my blouse was 
very low, and my neck looked most unsuitable 
for a Bishop's daughter. 

I wonder if my neck is unsuitable, and, if lo, 
isn't the Bishop the one totrlame? 

' Can you sing a hymn, child ?' said my atmt. 

‘ No, but I can say a little {xece that Captain 
Everard taught me.' 

‘ Can you, darling?’ 1 said, rather frii^teaed. 
I knew some of Captain Everard's * little pieces.’ 
■ 1 don’t suppose your great-aunt wot^ can for 
that. 
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‘ But I should like to say it for her,' said the 
child obligingly. ' It's what a poor man said 
when he was tired on Sunday.' At the word 
■ Sunday ' Aunt Amelia thawed a little, so the 
Poppet recited,— 

' To-morrow's Mondav. Mrs, Stout 
Savs she must put tlic washing out. 
why can't she save rnv scanty tm 
And try and keep the waslimg in? 

The next day's 1 uesday, what a pest. 

Why can't the devil let me rest:' 

‘ TTiat will do,’ said Aunt .^ineliu, and rang 
the bell for her maid. ' Take the child aw.iy, and 
perhaps you could teach her a h>inu, Kc/.iah.' 

' Yi-s, my lady,' said Keziah. 

Then I tried to tell mv aunt a little about iny 
journey. ' I was so ill,' 1 said, ' the sea was 
simply awful.’ 

‘Don't say " awful.'' Margaret, there’s noth¬ 
ing awful but being in hell.' 

1 felt the conversation languishing. I asked 
if there was any news. It seemed safer to let my 
Aunt do all the talking, Ik-shIcs ‘ my pricklts, ' 
w^ aU out. 

‘ I suppose.’ she said,' you've heard about 
your cousm, Eustace ?' 

' No,' 1 replied. ' Aunt Constance said she was 
in trouble, but she couldn’t tell me why just then. 

VVhatisit?’ • 

' I expect she’s ashamed,' said Aunt Amelia 
addiy. It's all her fault. Your I'nclc Jasper 
knows truth, at least he ought to.’ but as 1 
coidd not bear a word against those two beloveds, 

I sddaipun,— 

‘ Tail me abont Eustace.’ 

‘ lioaasiery,* the said. ' Monks got hold of 
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him and he has finally decided. I'm sony for 
your uncle; there'll be no heir now, but it serves 
him ri^ht. He knows die truth and lasn't fol¬ 
lowed It. I look upon it as a indgment (m him. 
Your aunt's persuaded him to let the new vk»r— 
“ priest," she calls him—jrat flowers in your 
father's old church. Candles will come nest, of 
course; it's only the fliin end of the wed«. And 
then your Aunt Constance talks about ' union," 
but does she think that I would ever unite with 
peorfe who have flowers and candles?' 

' But,’ I put in, ' father always said you 
needn't unite aixiut the flowers and candles, nut 
just in your mutual love of God.’ 

' Your father was always too charitable, hut 
he’s " one of the ri^t sort," and I don't know 
what he’ll say when ne gets my last letter.' 

I thought to mj'self he’ll say, ‘ What a pearl 
you are, Amelia,' or else he'll lose his temper. 
Darling daddy 1 He’d die for the hutfa that is in 
him, but he regards his Lord's ' Judw not' as 
a command, con^uently it is really rattier 
pleasant to live with him. 

' I think,' 1 remarked, getting up,' I nBHt go 
now,’ so she rang for the Gidger. 

' Well, have you learned a hymn, duld?’ 

' She's learnt four lines, m'laay,' said Keiirii. 
' She isn’t very quick. Say ttim, miaa.'> 

So ttie Gidger folded two ftnall haiteb, ah||tjlier 
eyes in accordance with in^ctioia la 
that set my teeth on edge, and ebuttodi 

* Go bury tfay tottom, 

'Dw world Iwtt ii tbm. 

Go boty h deqify. 

Go hidr it wiiii Clfa,* 
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Bnt any&iog less like a person witii a sorrow 
that needra banal was die radiant Gidger when 
she opoied her eye&. ' Very nice,’ said Aunt 
Amdia, ' very suitable to these solemn times.’ 
' Yes, m’lady, said Keziah. 

' Look at my little cross Aunt Constance sent 
me,’ said the Gidg^, showing the small pearl 
thiim widi grwt pride. Aunt Amelia threw up 
her bands, while Keziah looked as if she’d like to. 

'No one,’ exclaimed my aunt ’ can possibly be 
a Qiristian who wesus a cross or a crucifix. If 
this poor igimrant child came to stay in this godly 
boose w might begin to see some signs of grace. 
But of course,’ she added hastily, ‘ I couldn’t 
possibly have hers; a child in the house would be 
too much for me.’ 

So then she pecked my cheek and gave me two 
mcMermt tracts, one for myself, called ’ The 
Scanrt Woman,’ and one for Ross, entitled ’ Do 
yoa mink, smoke, swear, or gamble?’ To the 
***£ she presented a book called Heaven 
^amf widi lurid and appalling pictures of both 
sales as they appeared to the mind of the writer. 
T1 »d we drove to the hospital. 

KMS was delighted wim his tract, though be 
moom the questions ’ rather intimate.' He said 
bsjwmid write one for Aunt Amelia, entitled 
wywi paint, powder, or wear bust-bodices?’ 
psilM^ Hr had a Sbeond tea and so much flat- 
I was afraid her bead would 
be«mMiy w piece about the poor man who was 
piDdsy being received with cheers, 
la ww,' said a voice at the door, ‘ oh. 
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You, as usual, Captain Fotheringham, why 
you’re worse in bed.’ 

' Come in, sister,’ fout men shouted. 

' No,' said the voice. ‘ I’m going out to fetch 
four cat)s and keepers, and youTC all off to Bed¬ 
lam this night. Why, you're not having more 
tea?' she said, catching sight of a cup, and then 
she came right in and saw me sitting by the fire. 

' Oh,' she exdaimed, ' 1 beg your pardon. 
Brown wants to know if he ran do anything for 
you to-night,' turning to Ko!.s. 

' He can h.ing himself,’ replied my grateful 
brother, ' after he's put my bt>ler in a cab.' 

' I don't want a cab,' 1 said. ' I'd rather wait 
and go in one ol sister's four.' 

Going home, the Gidger remarked, ' I don’t 
think 1 like going to see my gweat-aunt much. 
Need 1 go any more ? and I hate hymns. What 
is a sign ot grace, nuivver?’ 

A telegram awaited me at the hotel to say that 
the rooms at I'ernfold are vacant, so I have wired 
to say that wi’ will take them from the 28 th of 
January'. Oh, when shall 1 get a letter from my 
Belovedest ? 


CHAPTER V 

We left the Savoyard after lunch yesterday and 
arrived at this pretty little tillage in time for tea. 

1 suppose I’ncle jasper would say that I most 
get in a bit of ' background ’ now, but I'd so 
much rather be ’ dim and confused.’ 

.And is Surrey ' clear cut ’ ? Is any coring in 
the south of England, except pe^ps Carawall, 
with its spray-worn rocks and fringa oi foaming 
sea? 
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This little village—you can look it up on a map 
if you want to. It’s near a powder factory and a 
I’ilgrim Way, and yet not so very near them ! In 
summer it is cupped in a circle of gorse and 
broOTi, and all the country round is a soft blur of 
silver birches and heather. There are bits of com¬ 
mon land and little woods with nightingal<-s, there 
are cowslip ficld.s as well, but at the moment 
everything is deep in snow. 

Our lodgings are in a house with a nice new 
thatch and my sitting-room is exactly opixjsitc' 
one of the village pubs. 

The landlady is a .Mrs Trcmayne -Cornish, of 
course—and a regular character. She has a loud 
voice and she shouts all her remarks at the lop of 
it. She calls every one ' my dear,' in Cornish 
fashion. Her first remark was. ' Well, now, my 
dear, I 'op»; you'll be comfortable like. You've 
had a 'ansomc but cold day for travelling, and no 
mistake.' She is a dear old thing, and Nannie 
scans to like her. 

^ The Gidgcr made a conquest of her at once. 
'She was a nii^! for many years Indore she 
married, so ’ likes to hear a child ateut the 
house. 

The rooms were very clean, but bare, and in 
sptte of a nice fire looked rather appalling and 
romfortless as a prospective winter residence. 
HowevW’,*nfter a very sleepy Gidger had b*ren 
put to bed, Nannie and I unpacked. Ross had 
given me a big box of flowers, and I filled all the 
vasn and ^rs, and set out lots of photographs 
and books «r1 cmhions. and by the time dinner 
5 ** I bad transformed mv sitting-room 
mto t babitatde i^cc with the homely feel 
that bo(m tod flowers and flreJight always give* 
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while Nannie woihed miracles up^ain in bed¬ 
rooms. 

The dinner was distincdy quaint: something 
funny in a pie-dish, with potatoes on ttie top. 
The'top was brown. I liked that part. Nannie 
says I m not to be dainty; food is very difficult 
just now. 

At present we can only have two bedrooms and 
two sitting-rooms, as there are artist ladies across 
the passage. Their rooms are my Naboth's vfee- 
yara, as they woqld make such nice nurseries for 
the Poppet. We shall want to spread out if Ross 


comes. 

It is so quiet here after the noise and busde of 
London, but the air is lovely. It was rather an 
effort to be cheerful last night as I had so honed 
for a letter, and I missed Ross, but the Gidger 
woke me this morning with ' Muvver, four let^ 
from daddy. Oh. aren't you sleepy, darhng?' 

When I could get my eyes sufficiently opoi I 
found Naimie and breakfast (rather a queer (me), 
and four precious letters from Michael arranged 
round the tea-pot. Of course they had missed me* 
at the Savoyard and been re-directed. I mut SO 
pleased to get them. 

I was in the middle of dresaing udwit Ifts. 
Tiemayne brought up a wire. TdegraOS jrve 
one die creeps these days, but this was hrai^ MOM 
to say that he was amvin^ by die 7.10 tMajfiA, 
Nannie and I hurriedly h^ a touncS of «wr-<m 
the subject bedrooms. Tbaeitairaa8d4wi- 
ing-room vacant, but it really 
Ross. He g^ bad nights, and Iw 
coffifavtable as possiUe. so 
all my things htto the fittle rxmi i 
odwr ready lor Um andomndtti 
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a fire. Ftra leem to be difficalt to obtain in thi» 
boose,' coal beii^ such a price.' 

Some of the things in my new room are very 
dn^. There is a case of stuffed birds, and a glass 
ship in a bottle, lots of ribbon bows, and a hair- 
tidy like a balloon, made out of an elcrtru light 
bulb encased in yellow criKhet, with an ingenious 
' basket' constructed out of a sinall jelly. |xit 
covered in with yellow silk. The (iidger thought 
it was the most tasrinating thing »he'd evei s<-eii. 
and asked for it. l>ut N.'innic said. ' Landladies 


don't like things moved.' 

niere is also a uniiiue rolln tion of pu luns and 
a lot of texts, but the thing which I iiiosi love is 
an engraving called ‘ The Believer's Vision.' h 
is a pkelcss work. On a low coiii h. with folded 
hands and a smug smile of satisfai turn on her 
(kmressing countenance, lies ‘ the B<-liever ' fast 
aslm. She has a plate of grafies and oranges 
beside her on a table, and there seems to tn- a 


good deal of Greek drap-ry atxmt as well, f'p in 
one comer is ‘ The Vision ' -two fat angels lying 
Itmnreys on a hole they've siooiasi out of the 
ceiong. Oh, they arc fat: two to a ton, as 
Midiael would say, and they arc Mowing 
tnonpeti and have heaps of feathers. It is a 
moit entrancing work of art. After lunch, which 
I (fdilk was weirder t^un the dinner (I hope 1 am 
not dainty) I took me Gidger for a walk and 
boOlld a mt of fruit and biscuits. Femfoid is 
vtf^ awaet. All Surrey is. I think, with its little 
woodi and commons. After tea 1 went down to 
tha Maikif, and Row arrived, apparently in the 
w«if ofteniMn; Brown was with him. 

' 1^, Jfeom.' I exclaimed, ' I didn't know 
yon wtm coming. 
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' Nor I, but he’s not sta^ng,’ growled Rom. 

' It's (luitc convenient,' I said,' only there isn’t 
a iK’d. 1 < xixs;t we could fix up something.’ 

’ Oh. that don’t matter, ma’am,’ said Brown, 

’ don’t bother about me.’ 

' Brown can skrp on the {‘dgc of a knife, Meg. 
And 1 ho|)e it’ll cut him.' Ross said vindictively. 

■ Yes, sir, thank you. sir,’ said Brown, with the 
greatest [xissible tleierenee. ’ won t you get into 
the cab. sir,' You oughtn’t to stand alter the 
journev.’ 

' Oil, ilon’t luss. It you are going to fuss, 
said Ross, ' you can go to the-’ 

' Ro-'^!' 

’ Can 1 never s.iv it r’ 

’ No,' 1 s.iid severely, ' m: cr.' 

' But if 1 go and sl.iy at Hindlie.ul, surely there 

' Yes, but there you must s.ry " punchbowl ” 
alter It.’ 

’Seems a tut complualed, Meg; how pous 
vou’ve grown ! \\ h.it .ire you standing still for. 
Brown ? (let the luggage and get a lick on you,' 
said my ainialile relative, ' and then go back to 
London, don’t —’ 

Brown had however vanished on to the j^t- 
torin and I lollowid. 

’ Sam,’ I remarked, and somehow all the years 
slipped track, and he was just the jolly boy at 
Uncle Jasix-r’s kxlge. and I the Rector's uttle 
daughter. ' You can’t go back to-ni^t; tbete's 
no train; the last one goes at seven o^dock.’ 

’ So the matron said, miss '—(what a wily 
bird, she said she’d ‘ work it ’)—' but, dm'tyou 
worry, miss, I’ll come up presently, it’tt be all 
right, there ain’t no call for you to worry, miss ’ 
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—(there never was in Sam's view)—' we've got 
through worse than this.' said Sam as we got tui k 
to the rab. 

■ (ioi all the things ?' asketl Koss. 

‘ Yes, sir,' 

■ (iood iiighl. Brown.' 

' GixKi-niglit, Ml 

‘ What hai)|H iu<l .ilsnil Blown ?' 1 .iskrd going 
home. 

' Oh.' Mid Ross, il the siibtiM I tr.inklv Isired 
him, ' matron •.<•111 mr in .t >.il> to U.itnliKi, with 
an orderly to gr-t m\ ta ki t 1 u.o -itting in niv 
eamage, trying to ttuii tin evening when 

Brown said, " .Mlow me, ^n, " .mil then (i< tot. I 
could swear .it him. h. got ..nt into ih. .oinilor 
and the tr.un wint oil It wa^ oi. Ii .1 ,woi to try 
to find him. so there it is 

' Oh.' 1 tw gall 

‘ I am tired, Meg, can't think why slie made 
me come so late, never sc-eins nim h scny in 
women’s orde rs ' 

The first thing we did on arriving at the IckIk- 
ings was to tight fiercely atHeiii Uelresiins Ills 
room looked so |>lc-asant with tleevvers, ,1 ehexTiul 
fire, a box of his favourite- e igareite-s, anel a whole 
bo* of matches I 

‘ Wry nice,’ said the invalid, ‘ and may I ask 
where you sleep?' 

* Oh. I have a dear little room near fiy,' 

* 1 should like to see this " dear little rtxun near 
by/’ Meg.' 

' Yon can't.' I said. ' It's all in a muddle and 
my things aren’t put away.' 

' I siwold like,’ reiterated Ross, in his most 
m adde n i n g nftnner, ‘ to see this " dear tittle 
room near by.”' 
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So of course he saw it. He wandered slowly 
round it, gazing at the works of art, until he came 
to ' The Believer’s Vision,’ which seemed to 
fascinate him. After a long pause in front of if 
he said,' Well, it 'ud wreck my faidi completely,' 
and then he collected an armful of my clotiung 
and proceeded to hang it up in the other rerun 
that had been so carefully prepared for him. 

' Oh, Ross, don't,' 1 begged. ‘ I much prefer 
the little room.’ 

' Why didn't you choose it at first?' he said 
with unanswerable logic, ‘ and why isn't there a 
fire in it?' 

' I made the other room so nice for you,' I 
waited, ‘ and we can’t all have fires; coad is so 
(xpensive.' 

' Parsons say the war has taught us many 
things,' said Ross,' but I never expected it wotdd 
teach you to go without a fire because it happen^ 
to be expensive. Why, it’s a modem miracle, 
and ought to be reported to the Pope.* 

‘ But it's difficult to get, as well.' 

' 'Then we'll buy millions of logs and cartloads 
of peat,’ he ^id. ' You’re not going to $leq;> in 
this room without a fire, or any othw room for 
the matter of that. Why, it’s like an ke-bouse 
after India. Come on, Nannie, help roe to aet 
this female gear out of mj» dug-out. Doo'IIk 
cross, old girl!' 

But 1 cross. I hate being caBed a 
' female * atto my clothes ‘ gear.' VVhy do I 
always live with cavemen who will have thil tftWfn 
way and tran.ole on my deepeatJeidnMf I 
detennined, howcvmr. that I woidiwtfii^nd 
said, ‘ But the mattress hu such * 
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‘ I adore lumps; how can you be so selfish, 
Meg?' 

' But 1 don't want to be turned out of my room 
like this.' 

' Well, that’s what I keep on saying,' said Ross. 
' How inconsistent women are. What time is 
dinner? ( an I have a bath?' 

' Just turned it on, sir,' said Brown, coming 
into the rwm and In ginning to unixiik ! 

So I left thi'in. When Koss went downstairs I 
heard him call back, ' Sam. there are several 
things in my room that 1 don't want. I've left 
them in the middle of the floor, get rid of them.' 
.And 1 wondeic'd how Sam would carry out my 
brother's imiK)s..ible orders, a> landladies ‘ don't 
like things moved.' I [xt'ped in as I went down. 
Brown was gazing at a weird assortment: all tlie 
antimacassars, some of thi- te.xts, the case of birds, 
and the ship in the glass Ixittle, the hair tidy like 
a ballixm (which 1 rescued for the (iidger) and last 
but not h'ast the ' Believer’s Vision,' which Ross 


had taken off the wall .ind stood u[>side down upon 
the pile, in a frantic effort to save his faith from 
shipwreck. 

1 went down to dinner, and Brown waited. 
Liver and l>acon 1 with that variety of mashed 
(xitato which tny refined relative has from bis 
earliest youth called ' wonm.' I refused the liver 
and took some bacon; so did Ross, ranarldng 
that he ■ Never could eat " works.” ' 

Brown handed Ross the next course, which was 
rice adding. 

' W^y do you bother to r^er roe tim filfli ?* said 
Koss indigently to Brown, ' you know I never 

of ^ ^ 
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' Packet,’ siiid Brown, ' by the look of it, sir; 
shouldn't recomroend it.' 

But I, determiniiiK not to Ix' (l.iinty. s-ilil it 
IcKiked jolly ko<« 1 ami 1 «ouiil liavr vinic 

■ Take It away, Brown, sin ^ not »;oui(i to eat 
hoofs and get a (sun in In i Kiruri) to vi,ut oil 
with, (live her Mime |>inliliit(i 

Ross hel|»(l hilllMlt liUi.illv to l>ie.iil ami 
butter and < lieese 

' What fuiiin butter,' he oliMivecl. 

‘ MaiKarine, sir ' 

‘Oh. how tlllliir,' said Ross, I>e,,lmu; it aw.ir- 

(dve me a (le.iii [iLil'-. Uh> tiin'l tins ■ o'oii; 
It blue 

Coffee loiisisled ot .1 lUK ol hot milk .iiid v.im 
black Stull in a bottle 

We adji ilirned to the liie .Hid I had quite a im > 
supper of hot milk and lu^. uit*. aliples, .Hid 
(hoc.olates, and we t.ilked .md talked, and i;ot a 
bit levelled uj> with hie altei live yiats ol v jura¬ 
tion. 

Then I went to l«d. Hut. oh, ma to sh i ji 
The family's ai'jsdlinn habit ot leaving; doors hall 
open prevented that, and I h'-.ird Ross s,n t.. 
Brown when he came uji to txsl (his voue dixs 
cany so), ' What's to be done, Sam, they can't 
stop here?' 

' Certainly not, Ma^cr Ross, Never saw such 
a dinner in my life, though the cooking was all 
right.’ 

' Yea, it’s the stuff they cooked that's wrong ' 
Sam has always seemed to be able to do the things 
that rat oar muddies right. 

‘ wdl. you see, sir, said Brown, ‘ it's a bit 
awkward ; Mis. Osley seems to be paying very 
little, and food it expensive.' 
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* Have you ever known iny sister pay very little 
for anything if it was possible to pay a lot ?’ 

‘ No, sir, and that s what 1 can t undmtand 
about it.' 

' But how much is she paying, then ?' inquired 
my brother. 

‘ Six guineas, sir.’ 

■ But aren't there always extras in a place like 
this?' said Ross vaguely, searching his mind for 
recollections of lodgings at the sea. ' Don't they 
always make the profits out of—cruets, I think 
they call it ?' 

■ Miss Margaret don’t seem to have gone into 
any details,' said Brown. 

'' No.’ agreed Ross, ‘ she wouldn't. But I 
should have thought you could feed two women 
and a child better than that for eighteen pounds a 
week. Well, they’ll have to pay more, that'sall.’ 

' But it isn’t eighteen pounds,’ said Brown. 

' You said it was just now,’ said Ross, ' six 
guineas each.’ 

‘ But it was two guineas that was meant, sir. 
Six pineas (or the lot of them.’ 

I heard my brother sink into a seat and scrape 
his feet along the floor, as he does when &e btff^ 
of life becomes too heavy to be borne s tanding gp. 

‘ Do you mean to say, Sam, that the himUay 
proposes to provide roonj^, beds, food, bftiiis. 

boots, fires, cruets, and-’ here Ross setrdbed 

violently in his mind for more things whia li^. 
Tremayne was wiling to provide, ^gad 
" Believer’s Vbions ” tor two poamds 4 |ibdc 
each ? Why, she’s a public benehsetor.' % 

‘ That’s the price, sir. Siet^dwiHdnl ^ 
guineas and the lady aneed wittoot nnjK, as 
her lodgers usually do. 
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' Well, of coorae, thal‘« the rxplaRation, Sam. 
She thou^t she meant " carh." 

' The ‘ she's " me,' 1 said to mj-self, to make 
it clearer in my mind. 

' Not a dount about it. sir.' siiid Sam. 

' Funny things, women,' sanl my brother re¬ 
flectively, ' never seem able to make a proiwr 
arrangement with a hotel, or IsHik u labin The 
only BHss 1 ever got into on a ship was when 1 let 
one of my aunts Ixjok my U-rth going out to- -I 
fotM where - 

'indeed, sir.' said Brown, with llller^^t 

' Yes, WTole and s.iid she'd tsKikisl iiiv Is rth 
but the ship was tiill and I ’d have to shale a < .ilnii 
with a Captain BiKith. Hujx'd I didn't lumd. 1 
loathed it, of course.’ 

' Of course.' said Brown. 


* However, there was nothing to lx- done but 
pot up with it. so 1 prayisl it might U- the Capl.iin 
Booth in the 4th lanners that 1 knew a bit. 
Where were you, Sam, that time ?' 

' 'Typhoid.' 

'* Oh, yes, of course. Well, I got down to the 
shto and turned in early, as 1 was dead done after 
—tont what I'd b«m doing; kept half an eye on 
the door to see what my stable com|>anton was 
g(^ to be tike, and then C aptain Booth came m.' 

* Wu It Captain Booth of the 4lh Lancers?' 
asked Brown. 

’^Mntkm Army lass,’ said Ross laconically. 
aiu|Brows IsogfaM. as be used to do in Uncle 
woods. 

Swiientir somebody knocked violently on the 

wiB;"’; 

91. do you think?' aoked my 

broBiclk 
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‘Oh, no, sir, making too much row—laughed 
a bit too loud, I expect, woke up the other 
lodgers. ’ 

' What a rum place,’ obser%’ed my brother, 
and then there was silence till the water ran in the 
bath, and tlu' tiouse for a few moments was turned 
into a pond with a polar bear in it. 

Then 1 went to sleep. 

CH.\PTKK \T 

Brown has, apiwiently, U'en ' doing things ' the 
last few days I’artn iilarly mee breakfasts turn 
up now, a m.uil lights my tire .ind the liath water 
is hot. Koss iiitormed me that he had taken on 
the riimimg ol the show, but that, with the best 
will in the woild, Mrs Tremayiie could not supply- 
butter, so he'd wired to ,^unt Constance for a 
supply, and that if 1 (ould put up with marmalade 
till it arrived it would ease his mind, 

1 have reiovered my lemix'r, too, and have 
decided that lavemen have their advantages. 
The one with w horn my lot is cast at the moment 
knows how to stoke a fire, if nothing else. The 
millions ol logs h.ive begun lo arrive, too, so at 
any rate we shall be warm. Ross say's it’s a pity 
I didn’t live in the days of Nebuchaidneziar, for 
then I could have got really thawed on the iiys 
thw lighted the burning nen,' furnace. 

■^e other occuixints of the house are two 
maiden ladira artists.’ Ross calls them the 
’ spiders,’ because they entice into their paiiour 
all their friends and acquaintances and eoconrage 
them to buy their ' pictures,' and they bofrow; 
oh, how they borrow! It is ' Could Wat. Elbley 
kuKlly lend some ink V or * We have nid out erf 
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notcpaper and should lx- so obliKod. etc.’ Yrstrr- 
day lht>ir ncwspajxr h.idu i (oiw ' Would 
Captain Fotherinjjlum 'p-'f'' 1“'’ lor ii n mumti s 
Captain FothonnKlum span-d it with a \rt\ il! 
grace, but as Itw tm nmuilcs Ix-tanu- Iillis ii .iml 
then twenty, and tluii thirtv. lu .innoiuh^d Iiin 
intention of Miignig Hvnin to; outside thnt di«)r 

‘ Why a hytiin . ’ I iiHiuiied. 

' B<t aiise It expresses m miiuv, hu td > h at 
and unbiased laiiynax'i the isileitK iii!"]. i,.ii!e 
situation wlui h has .uisen,' and be ih |i iti'd down 
tlw pa.ss.ige. singing loudly, ' My 1 iiiie , .10 in thv 
hand.' 

AI.IS ! this afteriKKiii we .iti 111 (hej> dl'+tl.e e 
for the Spider, have given notue, and ate going 
inabouta week, laetaiisi-of Us. 

They objei t. It siems. to iiiei ling Brown on the 
stairs and lutiditigs, and to the iiuinlnr oi baths 
we have. Sun e wi .irnved there is never any hot 
water left (or wasbing tlieir blous<s, 'me < lun.ix 
came, apparently, tins inoiiiiiig Brown gin-s 
into the Dathroom alnmt 7 . >,o a in and 1 le.ins the 
bath. 1 saw him do it ome .it home, so 1 know 
what happens. He .[irinkles it all over with some 
powder in a tin, and then si nilis and v ours it till 
you'd think all the enamel would 1 ome off. Ami 
tf»n he washes it out with hot water an<i a brush 
oa a long handle, ancFthen drirs. it. and cleans ihe 
ta^, and wipes the flrmr, and nuts out soap ami 
hMps of towels, turns the cold tap on and then 
goes along to Rom and says ' Bath's ready, sir.' 

Thai Koss goes and s[>iashes it alt up. and 
scattm soap about ami swamps the door, and 
then, after breakfast. Brown cleans it just the 
same aU over amin for me, only this time it's the 
hot tap, ajid bannie comes and says ' Bath's 
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ready, dearie, hurry up now.’ What would Ross 
say if Brown suddenly said, ' Hurry up, now, 
dearie,’ and if he wouldn’t stand it, why do I ? 

Well, for some reason or other this morning 
Ross went along to his bath before Brown called 
him. He had on his new dressing-gown. His 
taste is lurid and flambovant, and Aunt ConstaiKc 
aids and ala-ts him. This was a really scrununy 
one. dull purple silk, with pink tlamingoes. And 
Aunt Constance had had bath shoes made to 
match with baby flamitiKocs on the toes. She 
does sixiil him abominably. 

Well, Ross, nsplendcnt in his purple and 
flamingoes, lounged in a chair and smoked a 
cigarette, while Brown put the last polish on the 
ta|)s and ’ chucked the towels aliout,’ as Ross 
c.xpressed it. Brown was silently abiortied in tajps 
and Ross in wal< hing him, when, suddenly, me 
door was flung wide open and a Spider enter^ in 
a rc-d flannel dres.sing-gown, rather short, wiflr a 
collar that had bits chewed out (I quote my 


brother, he means pinked) while its feet were 
thrust in red felt shoes. It had no cap on, but its 
hair was screwed into a tight, ' round button cm 
the top,’ like the i>anjandram, and it was in a 
temper hot and hissing. 

Ro® got up hurriedly and surveyed the atsni- 
tion. feeling a little at a disadvanta^, widibSa^ 
rough and with pink flamingoes. Brown stoo^at 
petniied attention by the bath. 

‘ Oh, is it possible,' said the artist, fm it uoe 
of the sisters 1 told you of,' is it h umanly ygiiitblr 
that this room is sliU occuped ?’ , ' * 

! I'f “y 

But that man has been here At teait Jim an 
hour, said the red fiannel dfesuag-fONffar^ 
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' H»ve you. Brown?' a-skcd Rtws, 

' I've to clean the bath, madam,' said 
Brown. 

' But surdy,’ .said the Siader, ' surely the bath 
doem't need cleaning. I'm sure Mrs. irenuyiu’ 
keeps everything most lirauiifully. If really is 
absurd. It's the same in the murniiiipi, and at 
night, attd sometimes before dinner, llte man’s 
always in here, and 1 Iwl the time has i cmie to iwt 
my loot down. We all nay the same, and Iwtles 
are included in the price. 

So Ross, with that nmrtisy which he r.in't help 
showing to a woman, even if he's fiirmus with hei. 
said ' Ira extremely sorry, but if you will tell my 
man after breakfast whai tune it is emivenient to 
you for me to have my lath. I will lit m with yoti 
and will s^k to my si.ster al-vi. See to it. Blown, 
will you ? and he turned away to t lose the con¬ 
versation. 

But the Spider's conversation was not so easily 
dosed, and she was just aUiut to liegin again. 
However, she had Itargained without Brown. 
Brown had his orders, he had bt<en told to' w-e to 
iti' and meant to. Somehow he hustled the little 


wtHuan out and, with ' My master is waiting to 
have his bath, madam,' he closed the door on the 
litife spitfire, and Ross explodid comfortably. 

Afher luncheon ihay gave notice. ' Jolly good 
jWt too/ says Ross. But I feel sony we've 
MfBOJWd them, t^ugh I shall go in and possess 
nW Naboth's vineyard with great pride and 


{to fit only pret^ well; he gets a good deal of 
paw ud k Keeping badly, but be generally 
matkpH t to be cbeenul, when he can't he goes 
upsiaukttldalaya Were ^ the bout is over. This 
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evening he came into my room to say ' Good¬ 
night,’ and his mind s«^-med full of dressing- 
gowns. ' Meg,' he demanded,' is your dressing- 
gown red ?' 

' Yes,' 1 said, ' the one I’m using at the 
moment hajiisuis to Iw red.’ 

But is it llannel 

No, hut it's something iiuite as tlmk. Estelle 
thought it would he w,inner lor me. It’s over 
there, if you’d like to see u.’ 

He pieked up the soft i riinson thing th.it Estelle 
iiad made lor me when 1 first land'd. 

Why, Meg, It looks like an evening dress.' 

Yes, hut It huttoiis down the front, that’s 
where the differenee is ’ 

Do yon always hiitton it. ilun, when you put 
It on ?’ 

■ Oh, always,' 1 reiilud, ' don’t people 
usually ?’ 

1 diimio,’ he said, ’ only this morning she had 
got hers sort of draiied aiross her tummy, kept 
together with the IkU knottid. When you walk 
aliout the passages in hotels. Meg, don’t you wear 
a ran or something ?’ 

My dear ehild,’ I observed. ’ where do you 
think I was dragged up?’ 


CH.'\PTER VII 

Fairy hands have lieen at work. Instead of a 
shining white world all is green again. Th^ 
has a very rapid thaw. The frost has gnno 
and little hrmiks of melted snow are r unning wwn 
the lants and paths. Tiny green spikes have 
appeared in all the garden as ifoy augjc. There 
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is even a half-drowned priinntsr out. telluiK tlut 
spring is coming very siHm this year. 

The moniing {«)st brimclvi me .1 letter trum 
Michael' wnlien m the imul It 1 ontains .1 tii.ist 
amazing suggesiii.n He ,i,ks im to tiv to iiihI 
an old Iioum: ' sie li .is hi-, soul luseth .unl m.ik> 
a honK‘. 

f)h. how he must h.ivi misuiui-rsio(«| my 
letters .111(1 thought Us .mse I InvoU.sl .ukI tolil 
him all ulil stupid lokcs that 1 -im hippy Ihuv 
can he iin.otme 1 . .mid ey.ii . out. iiipl.il. in.Uuig 
a home III huKi.ind yvilhout him '.iluii ii h.i- l>. . u 
the (Ire.un ot mir li\es to do it tog. 'her, sm, H 
he knows hy iioyy th.rt ' H'.iie ‘ lot uv e, m.l lli.p 
particular bit of mud in I- i md. is m wlu, li his d« .u 
feet are eiiib.-dde.| .iiid tint .iny pi.iie wiliiout 
him IS e.yili-, tli.it hte. tiH h. i.iuni., i- mn.Sy 
inarkiiig time. I don t ■ .10 it 1 .mi t.dknig lUi a 
little Itetliel. K’oss thinks 1 ! s .1 lo|ipina' 

idea. Evan N.iiinie didn't lielj, mi When I 
told her. all she s,iid yy.is, ' Hip ot . oiitsi- yon yyjll 
if Master Muh.iel w.iiits you to 

1 felt, as 1 soinetimis ii-ed to .ts ,i duld, Ih.ii 
' every one's against me,' and I d. 1 uh-d to walk 
my devils off. 

1 went doyvnstairs and found Ross reading. 

‘ Going out i' he asked. 

' Yes. will you ciinie 

‘ No, arm's bothi*t-uig,' and he hxik up his liook 

again. 

1 went for a long tramp, down the quiet lanes 
and through the little spimievsy, but there yeas no 
harmony —the old ' wa.shed ' feeling wouldn't 
craie. 1 dipped into the Intercession Service at 
the little church and tried to pray for Ross and 
Midiad and all the others. ar seems very near 
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in England, only a few mQes off—those guns— 
that one hears sometimes in ^e ni^t. I thought 
as I sat in church of all the death and desolation, 
the suffering and the broken hearts and tears. A 
great horror of the war came over me and ajgreat 
rebellion. Why does God allow such thm^? 
How can 1 think of Him as a beneficent Bemg 
when the world is swampt^ with crucl^, blood, 
and s<‘i)aration ? 1 feel like Tommy Vellacott. 
I don’t love God now. I only Wlieve in Him. 

When 1 got home my feet were soaked and my 
throat sore, so I went ujislairs early. I felt better 
in berl, and decided that I would try to find a 
house if it would give Michael the least scrap of 
happiness. If hi’ would feel ‘ U-ss anxious ’ 
about me in a house of our own instead of rooms, 
why a house it shall be. 1 grew quite excited and 
interested (as my leet got warmer), planning the 
details of our dream -an old, old house, standing 
in a big garden with long, low rooms full of 
furnitun*, seventeenth centuiy, for choice, with 
lots of (lowers and sunshine in the summer, and 
books and candlelight and glowing fires for tto 
winter evenings. But how awful it would Ite if, 
when Michael saw it for the first time he shotdd 
say.—■ This the dream house?—what a night¬ 
mare r Then Ross came in to say good-night 
’ Better?’he <}ucricd. 

■ No. but I ra going to gfit up to-morrow/ I 
said defiantly. 

‘ Are you,' he drawled, as dtoufh he hado'ttti 
faintest interest in the subjwt, but dieie Wtl M 
look in hb eyes somehow I didn’t hke. * IWwfi 
that wretched kitten up here again V he 
can hear it wheezing/ and he locM mSmm 
bed. 
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‘ It's me,' I said. 

‘ It’s 1/ said Ross. 

‘ (Mi, nave you got it, too ?' (I will not be re¬ 
proved for grammar by a twin). 

' Are vou making that noise fur fun, Meg ?' 

‘No.l can't help it,' 1 said erus-dy. 

' Hadn't you better have one ol those things on 
made out of a muslin curt,iin. with hot muck 
inside,' he added vaguely, racking his brains for 
medical knowledge. ' Can't think what the 
stud's catl(^d.' 

' No.' I said violently, ' 1 h.idn't Ixttet!' 

Presently the housi- grew ciuiet and 1 began to 
worry over Ross, his bad niKht.s, the < oii-tanl iwin 
and the absolute refti.vil to let any one do an> tlniiK 
for him; he won't have a fire and sn.ii>s Brown's 
hrad off if he suggests a diator. He wa.s really 
angry with me on S.iiurday Usause I aih, well, 
it's no use worrying, 1 telleileil, as I inupiied my 
eyes. 

Just as I was aliout to try to l orniios*- myself 
for slumber, with a little folding of the hands to 
sleep, wishing 1 could drown the kitten, Nannie 
came in. You will hardly Mieve it when 1 tell 
yon that she carried in b< twwn two hot plates the 
thing that Ross had mentioned, in a muslin 
cartain, 

' Master Ross say’s,' began Nannie. 

_' Nannie,' 1 retorted, and 1 was furious, ' I 
siapfy will mH have that beastly thing on just 
badoae Rosa says so.’ 

*'WdI,' said Nannie soothingly, ' have it 
beeMW 1 say so, if you'd rather,’ and she clapped 
it And I dedded, as she clowd the door, that 
I aiMdd nm away at dawn. But the kitten 
wodda'I slop, and tiienlMarted choking. There 
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was dead silence in the house, so I hoj^ that R()v> 
was sleeping well for once, and I buried my head 
under the iKxlclothes and coughed comfortably. 
I started lip im-seiitly with a little shriek to find a 
giant in pyjamas making up my fire. 

' Sorry I Irighteiusl you,' said Ross. ‘ What 
have you got .\dur head Iniried for, can't you 
sleep ?' 

' No.' 1 replied. 

■ But ! told voii to knoi k it von wanted me, 
Meg.' 

' I didn’t w.iiit you,' 1 s.iid crossly,' that's why 
I didn't kniM k.' 

' Voii're very dilhi iilt to t.ike < are of,’ said 
Koss, survi ying nu' lioni the loot ol the U-d. 

' Not He, Illy so <hlh( nil as you are,' 1 retorteti, 
all the worry ol his uintiiiiieil sleepless nights 
loming to .1 he.id siiddeiilv in iny mind, ‘ you 
Won’t let me div a thing tor you, 1 uy alxiut you 

SonietllUi's.' 

' You cry alHuit we.'’ .s.iid the giant, suddenly 
sitting on the edge of the IhsI 

' \es,’ and 1 le.inisl against him : he seemed a 
friendly soit ot gi.int at the tnoment. 

' Will'll did you cry last?’ he demanded. 

' To-night,' and I fumbled tor a handkerchief 
1 didn't p'ally nei-d. 

Whyr’ asked the giant. 

' Because your arm’s so’bad, you aren't sleep¬ 
ing. you won't take anything or do any'thing, or 
let any one else do anyihing for you. Ycw’re 
making me perfittly miserable, and as for Sam. 
you've lieen absolutely rotten to him all the week.' 

' I told Brown to keep every one out ai ray 
room when I'd got a " go " on, and he irt you 
in on Saturday. 
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' Yes, but Ross,’ I said, ' how could he keep 
me out ?■ 

■ He’d had his orders, I can't t)c resiionsihlc 
tor any difficulties that may ck i ur in the carrying 
of tlicm out,' siiid Kos> oi)stinately. 

' You are hard,' I said. 

' Scold away,' grinned Koss. 

' No. hilt you are; you've simply looked 
through Hroan and lukial your dinir, and lieen 
I old to me lor days ' 

‘Can't st.ind disoUdume in a soldier,' said 
Kos-s. shortly, ' never lonld.’ 

’ Nor in a sister. Rovs 

But there Was no n ply. 

Ross, I i\ilainiid suddenly, desiring an 
armistice, I m soriy 1 won t lonie in again, 
only, it you knew how 1 worry .alHiut you, you'd 
let me. Hut. I added, ' I tlioiiglit when wi’ 
embarked on this i oiiversation, that I was rowing 
you.' 

I haven’t said a word,' protested Koss. 

' No, 1 know you havin't, hut (oiiv ienre 
tnakes the he,id iine.isy when it wears a 1 row 11.' 

'Are you feverish, darling?' said Koss 
anxiously. 

‘ No, but I get quotations mixed at times. Will 
you foig^ve me I said childishly. 

So we smokerl the fiipe of peat e with great ron- 
ton^nt. smoked the calumet, the peace pipe, 
and I said, ' My brother, li.sten,— 

*' See the smoke ns* slowly, slowly. 

First a smgte line of darkness, 

'nien a denser, bluer vapour. 

Then a toow-white cloud tnifoldirtg, 

Lfte Uie tree Um o( the (ort»t, 

Ever lising, ramg. rising, 
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Till it touched the top of heaven," 

Till it broke acaiost the ceiling, 

Till 1 sneezed. 

‘ Meg, I’m sure you're feverish.' 

' I’m not.' 

‘ Well, the only thing I’ve understood tha! 
you’ve said lately was the sneeze.’ 

’ And that,’ 1 observed with pride, ‘ was tht 
original bit. I always felt I could be a poet if I 
tried. Now I’m going to finish rowing you.' 

■ But I thought we’d smoked the pipe of peace. 
Meg.’ 

' Oh, that-’ I said. 

' How like a woman. Fire away, then, and 
get it olf your chest.’ 

So I fircrl away and got off all the wrongs of 
days. ' If you weren’t so small,' said Ross, when 
at last he got a word in. ' I shouldn’t feel so in¬ 
clined to bully you.' 

' But that's an awful thing to say. Why, you 
never ought to hit a man wlio's smaller man 
yourself.’ 

' Looks as if my moral nature is decaying and 
1 seem to be a fair and average all-round b^t,’ 
said Ross, with gloom. ‘ 1 didn’t mean to lurt 
you, darling. Sorry, little ’un. I'll tty to be 
different,’ he promi^ as lie used when tie was 
nau^ty as a boy. 

’ Have some coffee. Meg ? Brown put mne in 
ray thermy.’ 

' Yes. I will if you will,’ and becuit Ky 
brother was ‘ trying to be different' hft todk a 
cup himself. 

Well, it's time you went to sicQi, 
the giant, and got up to go. 
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Out^ fte door, as be went out, 1 heard 
Brown say, ‘ Can’t you sleep, sir,' and then some- 
thing abc^ ‘ no dressing-gown with that cold on 
ym? 

■Oh, dry up,’ said Ross wrathfully, really try¬ 
ing to W different. ’ you're as bad as a wet nurse. 
Go to bed and stop there, or I'll sack you, Sam.' 

So I knew Brown was forgiven, too. 

When I woke up next time it was getting light. 
I fumbled for my watch. It said the hour was 
twdve, so 1 knew it must be seven, or it might 
be eight—the hour hand will slip round, though I 
can auways tell the minutes, which is what one 
usually wants to know. 

Then there was a knock upion my door. 

‘ This,' I thought, ' is my repentant brother. 
Now, after last night, I must remember to be firm, 
but kind, and so help him to be different,' and 1 
called ‘ Come in.' 

But an icicle in shirt sleeves entered that I'd 
seen several times before. 

•Meg,’ it said, ' you're not to get up.’ 

•My dear sir, I said to it (telling mwelf that I 
waanot afraid of icicles), ' I hadn't the slightest 
intention of doing such a thing for at least an 
boor.' 

' Not aU day.' said the icicle, and as I opened 
nqr 1^, intending tube firm, but kind, it said in 
a voice cold as a glacier just before the dawn, 
‘Don't argue, it's quite settled, Margaret.’ 

Bat,' 1 objected, assuring myself arain that 
ftM Undness was the only way with icicles. 

* ij^'ve got exaedy the same cold, and you're 
m, Sance (or a goose ought to be sauce for a 
gulilir/ 

Sadtadg • lapid thaw set in and the icicle 
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subsided into a mere puddle on the floor, and ni\ 
brother answered, ‘ Sauce from a goose is all 1 
know about,' and there we left it. 

CH.M’TER VIII 

It took two days to drown that kitten, but nov 
I'm up again and out, and to-day 1 went to 
Tarnley, with the l)t■rmi^sion ol my graciou> 
kec[X'r, ' it I drove both there and hack.’ As it 
wa.i sunny, and men les are strictly rationed just 
at present, I at repted the otter and went to all the 
])laces 1 had iiiiant to go to first, did a lot of 
shopping, and linally intt rviewt d one ol the house 
agents. 

I was tpiite clear and definite in my require¬ 
ments 1 waiileil to buy an t>ld house; so ol 
course every one he sent me to was red brick, 
moiit rti. anti ti‘ U I. 1 went home and groused to 
Koss. and announced that the only really satis¬ 
factory way to find a siiitahle dwelling was to 
walk the length and breadth of England, and 
when you saw the house you wanted kno<.'k at the 
door and iK-guiU- the owner into selling it to you, 
and that 1 intended to adopt this plan and to b^in 
my pilgrimage shortly, 

Kitss, as usual, was rude alKcut it. 

Haven't you discovered.all tht'sc years, you 
little ass, that agents are a rare apart?’ sa^ oe; 
' their iniiuls arc controlled by the law erf 
opposites. Now your heart, Meg, is set on a 
house', ancient ana mellowed with years, wffli 
long, low rooms and beams, and an old-wotkl 
garden full of wallflowers, [^ox and herfai end 
perennials and-' 

' But, Ross-’ 
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' Don't interrupt me. Meg; consequently you 
must tell the agent that you desire a new uij-to- 
date dwelling with a small garden overlooked on 
either side (since we are cht'crful souls and love 
the company of our fellows). Then they wciuld 
give you orders to view old houses with little 
latticoi windows and winding stairs. Methinks 
if you said you inii'.t have hruriista and white 
enamel you might even get oak ixinelling.’ 

After dinner Koss deiiarted upstairs, said he 
had things to do and then he was going to iH'd. 

To fled? To walk his riKiin all night, with 
Brown, uniH knowii to my hrother, (sii mg up and 
down the passage. I sat by iiiy fire and read. 
At one o'l 1(H k, Hoss knin ked me up. .\s 1 went 
into the corridoi Brown hatred his door. 

■ I daren't, ma'am. Please don't ask me. 
Not after last time, miss.' 

‘ Let her in, Brown,’ t ried Koss. ' I kiKxkcd 
her up. you assi Worrying r’ he asked me 
laconii ally as 1 went in. 

' Yes.’ 

' Like to make tea then ? got sin h a rotten 
" go " on, Meg.' 

And then he fainter], and 1 called to Brown. 
He got his master into tied, while I liew round for 
brandy. ‘ Give me some water,’ said my reviving 
broUier. 

' No, I won’t.’ &id Brown, ' you'll lake the 
bra^y, Master Ross, or I’ll thrash you like I did 
day in Hickley Woods when you fell and riif 
your and sprained your ankle, and tried to 
pnivait me going for the doctor,' 

Rocs was so dumbfounded that he took the 
bnndy meekly. 

' Now OcM aspiiins,' said Brown, ' and I’m 
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Ming to light the fire. The room is like an iu 
house. I’m about fed up.’ 

When he arose from the fireplace he was onci 
again the suave, impassive servant. ‘ I d>oul(l 
wish to give a month's warning, sir. I don't 
seem able to give you satisfaction.’ And therr 
was a desolating silence. ‘ Anything more 1 can 
do for you to-night, sir?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Ross, ‘ stop playing the goat.’ But 
Brown's face remained hard and impassive. 

‘ Want me to eat humble pic. I suppose,’ said 
Ross, and surveyed his servant as if he had just 
suddenly seen him. 

' Yes. sir, 1 think it would be a good thing.' 

' Well, then. I've iKHri a devil all the week.’ 

But Brown still waited. 

‘ Want more pie?' asked my erring brother. 

’ That's as you feel, sir,’ said Brown. 

So Ross, with the air of a man who thought it 
a pity to sixiil the ship of repentance for a 
ha'porth of grace, said ' Son^’.' 

' Don’t name it. sir,' said Brown, and I so 
rejoiced over the sinner that repented that I forgot 
to remind him to say ' punchtrowl.’ 

Just as Brown went through the door, Rose 
called out, ' Got another place, Sam?’ 

Sam suddenly came to life again. ' V^.you 
see the doctor in the morning?’ 

■ Oh. have it jour own w^,’ growled Rost. 

’ Then I’ve got a place,’ said Sam. 

' Get us some tea, then,' my brother onlt|i|d« 
’ and come and have a cup yourfolf.’ 

‘ Certainly not, sir, with Miss Hei^MaiaMlt. 
I mean,’ be said, get^ dixper into d» 

‘ DoyouusoaUycaUiitysstHtvherC3lMiui 

luune ? '' 
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' No, sir, but yon worry me so, 1 don’t know 
half the time what I'm a-saying.' 

‘ Well, I'm a-saying now,' said the autocratic 
master,' that it's time the tea was here, and bring 
three cups. I want to talk about the Hickley 
Woods, You've got a rotten temper. Sam.' 

' Yes, sir, you can't touch pitch,' said Sam, 
firing the last shot. 

So victory is not always to the strong, 

‘ Oh, what a chap,' said Ross. 

We spent a warm and pleasant hour talking 
liirds, and fish, and rabbits, and the years slipix-d 
away and we were back again in the Hickley 
Woods—Ross. Miss Meg, and Sain. 

After Brown had dejiarted with the tea-cups, 
Rom said, ' .Meg, do you think I'm weak ?' 

* Well, darling,' I replied, ' you are sure to feel 

so after fainting, but if you lake care, you-' 

' But I don’t mean my laxly, .Meg.' 

‘ We arc all sinners,' I s;iid, ' but if von would 
like to sec a clergyman in the morning, I'll-' 

‘ How can you be so aggravating; 1 don't mean 
iny soul, cither. 1 want to talk aiwut my Will.' 

' I thought you had made it ages ago, but 1 'll 
wire for the lawyer in the nioniing.' 

* Oh, Meg, how you do exasperate a chap.' 

* Wdl. wh at do you mean i' 1 giggW. 

' I mean my will power. Do you think I'm 
weak?* 

I About as weak as Michael.' I rej^ed. Why ?' 

* Because,' said my brothcT scriou.<ily,' doesn't 
it^NB an awful thing that a chap my size can't 

a diap b».' 

tten a only three inches between you, 
and In ii «ix menda older.' 
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‘ Yes, but three inches is three inches, and 
what’s six months, Meg?' 

' You say forty minutes is enough when you 
boss me,' 

‘ Oh, twins are different, but with Brown I get 
along all right when I take my stand on the King's 
Regulations. But when he brings in the Hickley 
Woods 1 go to water,' 

' No, to brandy,' 

' Oh, rut) it in.' said Ross, and then becausr- 
he was so (juaint and swe( t and I loved him, and 
he had fainted, and becaina' the Inm seemed vciy 
tame, 1 forebore to tease him further, and wa.s 
really niie, kis^id him onee and ixtted him a 
little, and then when 1 got up to go he said,— 

‘ nty vou aren't always as dulitiil as that.' 

' Dutiful!' 1 '-hriiked. ' Oh, what a word,' 
and so we isirted loldly after all. 

CH.MTER I.\ 

And the dot tor's wrdiet i> ' Two days in bed and 
bromide, l ust dov now,' 

' I'll stay in b< d.' said Ross, with the air of a 
man conferring a great favour, ‘ I'll not take 
drugs.' 

' 1 11 gi t it down,’ said Brown to the doctor, as 
he saw him to the car, ' amiehow,’ he addkd 
grimly. 

' Sam,’ 1 inquired, ' how are you going to get 
it down ?' 

' Can’t imagine, miss. After last ni^t he 
wonT stand much. Well, it was a bit th£k.’ 

' Sam. do you think if viour knee gave out tnd 
it hurt \-ou to keep stanaing wbra you allied, 
that it might have weight?* 
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' Can but try, miss.’ 

So Brown’s knee, of course, has riven out. 
They are a happy pair, one in bed and the other 
with his leg up on a chair, talking woods and 
shooting, fishing, and birds’ eggs, and they’n; 
smoking --how they smoke! I think tlie 
bromide’s swallowed. There's a contented look 
in Sam's eyes and a ' Oh-well-streti lied-a-ix)int- 
for once.' in my dear brother's. 

So 1 oroceeded to carry out my p.itent plan of 
finding tiouseh and had a delightful and exeiting 
morning. It was a losely da>‘. the hedges were a 
soft promise of green, and the bright sniishine 
and some saucy robins made a brave pretence of 
summer. I rambled down all kinds ot little lanes 
and bv-paths. but never a house did 1 see to suit 
riM. till at last 1 chanced on Lynford, a little plare 
1 fell in love with at first sight and which I am sure 
IS after Michael's own heart. The village is built 
on tile slotie of a hill, with a little i hurch on the 
summit arid channing old world 1 ottages i liistered 
t^cther in pictures(]ne lonfiision just Ixiow. 
Alas, the cottages were (juite small ones, with only 
f^r or five rooias at most, and .so not pr.n tii able. 
The last house in the \ illagc was a gn at snrprisi'. 
It was larger than the otners, with (|iiaint little 
diamond windows and a glorious old red naif, and 
1 ^ of creepers climbirig over, which would make 
jtin the autumn a thing of flaming lieauty. In 
tte flower borders crocuses and snowdrops were 
amndy piping, and the porch was aflame with 
ywww w^ter jasmine. 'The view was suix-rb, 
fer m sloj:^ steeply from the hou.se, and at 
BWfort lay b^u^ul wafer meadows all in flood 
aflsr toe snow, with the ruins of an old abbey in 
the near distance. 
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Without stopping to think of anything but thi 
fact that it was the kind of habitation I was look 
ing for, I boldly walked up to the front door and 
rang the Inll. Here my courage, which I had 
thought was screwed to the sticking point, began, 
in the most horrible manner, to tnclue out of m,\- 
IxKits, but before I could escape an elderly and 
severe domestic opcnrxl the door and glared at me 
as if I wanted to sell her something. 

I inquired if I might see the owner on a matter 
of business. She hi.-sitatcd and, after looking me 
well up and down, most reluctantly said, ’ I’ll 
sec.’ 

She departed down the old flagged passage 
leaving me on the mat with my last shred of 
courage in tatters and my kni-es a jelly. Af^ a 
minute or two she returmd and said,' The master 
will see you,’ and if ever a woman's sour visa{p; 
said ' More fool he.’ that woman’s did. 

As the last moments of a drowning man are 
crammed with the recollections of a lifetime, so all 
the silly, impulsive things I have done in ray life 
crowdctl on me as 1 followed down that sttme 
passage. Why. oh. why did I have an Irilii 
grandmother to lead me into this scrape ? M^t 
on earth could I say to ‘ the master ’ tbtt 
wouldn’t sound the most appalling impertinei^? 

1 entered liis presence rather more qukkly man 
I meant to, as 1 fell down a Small step. 

I looked across the charming room, and by 8|e 
bright wood fire was an old gentleman snlM tf 
breakfast at eleven o'clock in the momiiu, , , 

• Good-morning,’ I said, * I’m abM 
rather early.’ 

' Not at all,’ said he. ‘ I’m afraid 
late. Have some breakfast?’ 
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■ No, thank yon, I haven't come to call. 

' CHi,’ he re^ed, ‘ I thought you had.’ 

' No,' and my words be^ to tumble ov^ one 
ano^ in my agitation, ’ mat is to say, not m the 
ordinary sense of the word, but I came—I hope 
you won't mind—1 hope you won’t think it awful 
cheek, but now I wn inside your house 1 feel it is, 
thoogh outside it seemed the most ordinary thing 

to do, but the fact is 1 am looking—oh-' I 

broke off as the aptiallingness of tlic situation 
came upon me afresh. ' Promise you will not lie 
offended, but that you will take my visit in the 
spirit in which it is intended.' 

' Is this to be an offer of marriage, my dear 

no,’ I gasped, ' much worse, it’s an offer 
fOT j»ur house.’ 

' Aha, alia,’ said he, ' I thought I heard the 
tenth commandment crack as you fell down the 
step.’ 

Crack, I exclaimed, ' it’s broken into a 
millkm nieces.’ 

' Well. I think that we had better see what we 


c« do to patch it up again, as it’s really quite a 
njoe cmnmandment, and breaking it is apt to cause 
distressing situations. Sit down and have some 
bmkfsst and tell me why you are coveting your 
ndgUtoor’a house and if you want my men and 
mud Servants, oxen and we asses, too ?’ 

/ Hot your maidservant, anyway,’ 1 said, and 
his sm twinkled. He was so friendly and kind 
tfaaillU ^>wn, and over tea and toast, which he 
insiiBd I should have, 1 told him about Michael 
sodjst our psaskm for old houses, and Ross, and 


r psaskm for old houses, and Ross, and 
r, sad in^ed all about everything. 
Stsid,' so you love old bouses, well. 
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I sympathise, but this one will not be to let utr 
1 am carried out feet first.’ 

' God forbid that I should ever have it, thn. 

I said, and got up to go,' and it’s dear of you u ; 
to have been offended.’ 

' Offended !’ he laughed, as he said good-bv 
' 1 was never so enlertxiined in all mv life.’ 

When 1 got home I went up to tell Ross ab<i'. 
it, and he ri’inarked as 1 finished the tale,— 

' Well, there's to he no more house-hunting > . 
those lines, .Meg. you might have been m<'-' 
frightfully insulted. It's all right as it’s ha; 
ix'iied , Midiael would he simiily lurious with li 
lor letting you do it it he knew.’ 

' Hut I told you I w.is going to,' 1 e.xixistulatisl 

' It never (xeiined to me that you meant U 
Of eomse, 1 thought you were fooling, you littf 
idiot.' 

.\ml Koss did one of his atriHious lightning 
changes, liiste.ul of a ragging brother one was 
iiieiely ’ fighting ' with there was a man whosi- 
' Surry, darling, hut I mean you musn't do it 
again ’ dosed the diseussioii, lor all that it was 
very gently said. 

Then he kissetl me and said,' Oh, Nfeg, you are 
so sweet and funny when you’re " meek.” ’ 

.Vs a rule people who bully me are not allowed 
to kiss me -but -my brother was ill in bed 1 

• 

CH.\PTER X 

Row seemed fairly well this morning, and, 
having announced ’ Time’s up,’ said that he 
would go to the house agents at TanUey to-day, 
and that if 1 liked I might come too. 

I had previously said to Sam.—' Don’t you 
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think another day in bed would do him good ?’ 

' Not a doubt about it, miss,’ said Sam, ‘ but I 
I ouldn’t work it; thought we slimild have hardly 
lasted out the time as it was. U'e've drove him 
a bit hard lately. Better not press him too imu h. 
miss, he don't take kindly even to the snatlle.' 

So we sallied forth to call on Messrs. ( ardew 
Thompkins. 

My brother was in one of his mad mood' and 
announct^ that he should pretend wc ueie ]ii'l 
married, and that I was to look as shy and modv't 
as my brazen rountenanee would allow, ,ind to 
blush at intervals il 1 could, .Vn elcfj.mt \omiK 
man, with a waist, received ns with a bow , biyip d 
iii to b<' seatid and state our reiiuiremi tils. 

‘ Take a iiew, 1-loriie,' said Koss to me I took 
one and hoped I looked shv and modest 

I want,' said Ross, bursting with newlv 
married pride and imiKirtatue, ' to lent a sin,ill 
house for myself and inv er The ayeiil 

roughed discreetly and said, ' Unite so.' Mv fai e 
by this time was perfectly crimson w ith 'njipr< 's>d 
laughter. 1 hope Mr. ( ardew Thompkins tlioiiKlit 
It was shy blushes. ‘ The house must bi- as sm.dl 
as possible,' continued Ross, ' and (imte new. 
with no garden, as my wiie dixsii't like sings, 
do you, lovey ? It must Ik- in a row, or at most, 
semi-detached, as m\4er---’ 

' ^te so.’ said Inc agent again. 

‘ My wife is nervous at nights. We haven't 
been married very long,” said the incorrigitik- 
Roes in a burst of confidence. 

' We should like it opposite a railway station, 
if poisbie, and we want white train! -enamel, I 
naeas—und fireplaces with tiM hearths, nice 
cheerful walbpapen, and a dodo in the ball.' 
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‘ Dado,’ I muiTOured. 

‘ What, sweetie?’ said Ross, ‘ what did you 
say, my pet?’ 

I could have murdered him. 

' But it must be quite a new house,' said Ross, 
as I didn't answer, ’ as you don’t like titles, do 
you, duckie ? Wc don't even mind if it isn't 

quite finished, because-’ Here Ross's powers 

of invention mercifully failed him. 

‘ Because,' said the agent, ' then you could 
choose your own decoration. I quite uoder- 
stand.’ I was pulp by this time, and as I was in 
imminent danger of exploding 1 retired to fte 
window and made curious noises into my hand¬ 
kerchief, while the hous<‘ agent looked through a 
numlicr of small cards in a little box. 


' You're in a draught, my pretty,’ said Ross, 
' come and sit near to hubby, while Mr, Cardew- 
Thompkins writes us the order to view.’ 

I came lest worse should befall me, and Ross 
tried to hold my hand but didn’t succe^, 

' There's a little old house out at Crosslanes,’ 
began the agent—Ross nudged me violentfy. 

Also one at Stoke, which is slightly larger and 
older.’ 


‘ It’s beginning to work," whispered Ross. 

' l.will give you orders to view both of tiww. 

’ Are they near the railvray?’ 

' I haven t actually seen tnern myself,’ sa|d|br. 
Cardew Thompkins, ' but 1 think from ^ Jc- 
scription of your requirements &ey are jut iitatt 
you need. Good-moming.’ If he bad tblm 
out of his ofike window a moment htef bs wiiidd 
have Mpt Ross and nte with our hMwttfi w pZ 
stuflediiibour mouths fleeing down 

we got ntml the contor ont of ayiC. 
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' (%,* fobbed Roef. ' do »top. I told you lo, 
but it's wortced better than 1 tbou^t. Read 


* " St. Jcuaw.—V ery disurablr gmtlntan'i 

COUOtT)’ ItSKlrtVce." ■ 


' Oh. that won't do. Meg.' 

•Why not? Stimnls rathi-r nue, I think.* 

' Is Michael a very drsirabli- m nilt iiun 

'Oh. I never notice llxw nii-.t.iki-N, or s[>e!!ing 
ones, I wish I did . they'ri' so .tmusiiig wtieu you 
see them.’ 

' Can't think what they teach m girls' s hixiK.' 
said Ross gloomily. ' D.iddy tivd to kouii 
about the bills, tons of e.\ttas too, and when It's 
all said and done you don't know the most ek- 
mentary things.' 

'Grammar.' 1 obsirved. 'is very diftiiull, 
some of the best jx-oide can't s|>cll.' 

' But geogra|)hy. your g<*ograi>liy's no Ix-tler. 
Why.l heaid some one tell you the other day that 
hff son was in Dunkirk, and you .saki that she 
nsnt be so thankful to have him in S< otiand. I 
coidd see the woman thought you dotty, only she 


tns too polite to say so.' 

' But, Ross, Dunkirk is so difhcult, don't you 
sesbow Scotrh it sounds. It's one of those places 
ttatl try to rcmemlxrr t>v reversing it. There is 
a Dftttiu like that. *1 think of shortbread and 
ImMI koow.it's France.' 

your system dcxsin’f seem to have 
time. But now I come to tiiink of 
it. a||b you’re right. There is a system, what- 
ev«ir^ beastly thing called? IM-geil-Udl- 
jlUidi it 


a 
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• What?’ 

' You’re not to put bad words into ray mind ' 

‘ I'm not, I said a sentence.’ 

‘ But no sentence could possibly begin witli 
" Hell man." ’ 

' 0{ course it could . I could say beeps.’ 

’ Yes, but not lit for mv S'oung ears.’ 

‘ Meg. 1 ((luld say one that a Plymouth Brother 
wouldn't muid Aunt Amelia hearing.' 

‘ I’ll give you a ImiIi if you can while I count 
twenty.’ 

So my brother thought hard and said 
' Suppose.’ 

' But that doesn’t begin with the right word,’ 
1 said. 

' 1 must tell you tin- (untext. thild. Suppose 
a Plymouth Hiother wire arguing witli an 
atheist.’ 

’ One. two, three,’ I counted 

‘ He might with perfect i>rupriety say.' 

' Four, five, six.^ 

‘ Hell, man, is ho/ a myth. Aunt Amdia 
would say he was " one of the right sort," so 
that’s worth 3d, e.xtra. (live me that bob, Meg.’ 

So I gave him six iwnnn>s. six halfpi-nmes, and 
a thrwix-niiy bit. and he said it wasn’t a bob. 
He said it w.is a shilling, which was different, and 
he ' couldn't Ik- fashed with all that muck in his 
pockets.' so we Imught swt%ts. 

Then he exclaimctl,— 

‘ Come OH, Meg,’ as if it had been I who had 
stopped first. 

But,’ 1 protested, ' what is the hurry, fliere 
vids such a pretty girl looking at you in that sheg*.' 

' .Meg, will you come, there's a man staring at 
you.’ 
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' But I don't mind the [»n tty pfl »tariiiK al you. 
Boss '; but my bnithi-r • 

' One really couldn't luvc one's ttouK-n stared 
at In' a chap like that ' 

Kcally, Ross.' I said, ' I'm not a h.itein ' 

' You're a joliv si^lit mii!i iiiiiil)!e to liK>k 
after.' 

' Oh. have yon had niui h e\j» ri'-m r,' 1 asked 
.\nd then he vod I was .lU'iiiiJi.d'le ' 

So we walki'd on 

' No,' s.iid niv htolh'I mmImiiIn 

my cdtii atioii, ' ).:it!s' s. limds .m Mioph oat. n 
I coilhi rim om- la l!. r ih.iii imii ai.m.iu d'd 
Don't i-veri seem to h.i'.< till loll po.j. :h oalc 
inghythi SI/. Son \e fcioAii, ot Mth. i iii.t^i..wi! 

1 wonder if it's O*.. i.il< to lirmr; .m ,i. lion lot 
insufficient iioinishiii' iit 1 oii-,id. iiiiK the (.liie 
[aid. There's one thms; son do naily well 
thotiglt. and ih.rt s .irithiii'tn .' 

So I cheeied 11)1 

‘I never km w aiivli.slv. no, not any sinyle 
person that could add up her w,lilts so a -1 mat* iy 
and subtract th<'Ui troiu lu r hiishand's hank 
balance with suih hghinuiK’ s|«-.-d_' 

‘ I think, Ross,' I said with diunity. ' it would 
be better if we went hack to St J>ihatis.' 

So he read nut : - 

' " 10 bed and dtessiae rooms. ^ nsi-plion rnomc. fi 
acres of plraMire canletB. ctafiluu! and eo»rh- 
boute, usual domestic oUkis. For sale only " 

' Here's another: — 

* " Cbanning country cottage for sale, y miles from 
Wbittingtaa station, combines old-world charm 
sridi every modeni convemeoce. capable of 
being added to.” 
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'Oh I Meg, isn’t it priceless? Let's get a ta\i 
and go and see them. Mop up your eyes, chil ! 
I don’t want to look as if I were doi^ with .m 
unwilling bride.’ 

We got to the' charming country cottage 'fir-! 
It was miles away from anywhere. It was a bun 
galow—at least I suppose it was, at any rate tin 
upper storey had disappeared. It seemed to ht' 
nearly tumbling down. There was only one lar.i 
room, with a lovely old bread oven and one > r 
two small cupboard-like apartments leading oiu 
of it. 1 starc-d at it in amazement. 


‘ Capable of being added to ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Ross, ‘ very true, indeed 
about the only thing you could honestly say of it 
You could build a new house around it and u.'-' 
the present structure for a coal-hole. Next 
please. I feel St Julians will be the one, Florrie. 

This, however, proved to be a young barrack 
If there were eighteen rooms, there were bun 
deeds, I should think. The type of house that a 
polygamist might fancy. Damp oozed fimn die 
wlls and most of the raper had peeled off and hy 
in little mouldering heaps on the floor. Rate 
scuttled in the wainscoting, and in the bathronm, 
which was on tlic ground floor, lay two or ffmwof 
the largest cockroaches I have ever seen. . . 

You said Ross, minting to dwnitliidi 
great pnde, ’ how the charm worn. " Itellife 
B afraid of beetle’s ’’—you get tfaeai—teifibl 
speci m e n s. You want a house not Qt^ht^SStd 
•j-you are sent to one tumblmg down. 'SS^l 
BUS could be worked out to itslodc^ eteSSilo 
you would, of course, get your MbHISiSi 
mu^ do it on paper a^ 

Let s go back to the agente, Ehnitet.- ' 
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CHAPTER XI 

Tiie Gidfier came in from a drive bursting with 
cxt ilemeiit aiul importance. 

' Muvvrr, I've loiind you a house, it s the Mr- 
lingest you ever saw, very old, and the drawing; 
HKim has got a pump in it, and there's a pig, too. 

' In the drawing toom, (tidger.'’’ Ross in- 
(juired; ‘ tii.it sound.' .is it it iiughl do. Your 
niotlier likes a pig undi r iier Ind, and so did her 
grandmother.' 

' Nannie and 1 went all over it, miiwer. One 
of the hedriMiiiis h.is a 11111111 ,' little place leading 
out of it. the l.idy said she thought it was 
a ixiwdi'ring 1 loset.' 

' Get the telegr.ijih forms and tell Mr Cardew 
Ttionipkms we'ie suitid,' i ru <1 Koss, getting up 
in a great hiirrv. ' Of loiirsc it's the house; 
you're a jew'il. Gidger. We never in our wildest 
moments ho|xd tor a [xiwdering closet.' 

‘ 1 don't know what the drainage is like,’ said 
Nannie. 

‘ Paiicy talking of drainage and a powder 
itTiset in the s.ime century,' siiiil Ross indi^iau%, 
■ let's have a lunch at once, Meg, and catch me 
Lonpcross bus and go and see it.’ 

V\e had a hit of a scrimmage to catch the Iras. 
It starts from the other mn, called The Runping 
Cat. The guide-liook says it is a small tat ^ 1 - 
conducted hostelry on the main road to London. 
It seems an unfortunate name to have ctaaenfor 
a place with so high a moral tone. How«ver< as 
we got half-way to it we saw the tas, hrakhif, as 
Ross expressed it. ‘ about to andrar. and 
we're late as usual.' So I ran on uwad to & ^ 
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man to wait for Ross, as I didn't want his arm to 
be Joggled. 

The bus was a quaint affair, a kind of square 
s-ircophagus on wheels, the door oixmed m two 
bits like a stable, and the driver informed ii-. that 
' the upjier part 'ad jammed tli.it tight he 
I'ouldn’t get it ojx'n no'ow.’ So we er.iwled into 
the beastly thing's bowels (1 quote my brother), 
but after wc had started the iqijier jui t liew 01x11, 
and nothing I could do (01 Koss ,sayj woulu in¬ 
duce it to remain shut, so at List we g.ive it uji as .1 
bad job and left it idly ilaiiping in the biei /e. 

Presently the bus siopjx d and lli • man i)oke<l 
his head in at the window and said, — 

‘ I’m sorry to 'ave to ask you, mum and sir, to 
get down, but the 'orse is going to throw a fit,' 

We hastily desieiided and found tfie jxxir 
beast trembling violently and looking wretelurl. 

' Does he often have them ?' inquired Ki«s. 

' No,' said the man, ' only if 'e's ujrset ntxnit 
anytfaink—when the young iaih' (ome up in the 
yard and asked me to wait, I thought 'e was go¬ 
ing to throw one, but 1 oix d we'd get to Long- 
cross before 'e did,' 

' Goodness r said Ross, hurrying me away, 

’ what a perfectly ghastly cffei t your l.n e seems 
to have on animals. Meg; I should ihmk we’d 
better walk back uule^ you could buy a thick 
vefl in the village. If you come out here to live 
yoa’B have to buy a motor; that poor beast’s 
health would soon be undermined if you used the 
bua constantly f' 

The little brown house, as the Gidm called it, 
turned out to be two cottages, one of which is at 
present otxaned by the owner, who is moving 
shoitiy. Pempe it would be more correct to say 
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that it was really one bi«ish house, which, about 
fifty years ago was divided into two »na}] ones, 
each with an acre of garden. By taking down a 
partition and unblocking a doorway ex two, it 
could be restored to its original state. It stands 
on the slope of a hill overlooking miles of common 
which will soon be ablaze with gorse, and in the 
distance there is a low ridge of purple hills witii a 
crown of fir trees. 

Most of the rooms have windows at each end, 
an arrangement I like, as it is delightful to follow 
the sun round. There is the most glorious old roof 
you can imagine, with beautiful curves gnd 
crooked chimneys, lovely, warm, red tiles and 


mos,sy eaves. 

There are eight iH-drooms and an oak-pandkd 
hall, with a fireplace big enough to sit in a 
place for your ell)ow and your pint pot. l^re. 
IS only one modern fireplace in tne wiude bouse. 
Most of the Inslnxims lead out of one anodta, and 
some of ‘ the domestic offices,’ as Mr Caidew 
Thompkins would call them, are a little unusual. 
The larder, for instance, is in the present dining¬ 
room, and so is the back door, so that wfaflbiSOU 
are at lunch your butcher might arrive. 
arc details which, no doubt, could be aBsmd. 
There is a powdering closet, also a posnk not 
actually in the drawing-room, as the CSlMnsnid 
hut in the ' potato shed,' which leads InMndi^ 
ately out of It. The potato sh^ has a 
aid will make a tiny conservatory. 

The back of the house faces si ' 

* sun-trap. BoUi the iX 

Umbervd and pargeted, with i 
oiamond-leaded windows, auu 
suckle everywhere, and sodh * j 
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slope, d comse, with tittle steps here and there to 
break the levela, flowers, strawberries, and vege¬ 
tables aU mixed up, and lots of trees, and bush 
fruit, and a little copse with bluebells; already the 
exciting gre«i stakes are showing, and there are 
a few snowdrops out. 

It's the dream-house, and the Gidger found it I 

We have got through a tremendous lot of 
business since we first saw the cottage, and I hojic 
Mjchael will think we have done all the sa-nsible 
things we ought. Ross telegraphed to the law yens 
and they sent down a surveyor yesterdav after- 
noim to value it and see it wouldn't tumble tlown 


die moment we bought it. The verdii t is ' that it 
wifl mitlast many a modern villa.’ I wanted a 
builder to give me an estimate lor doing it up. I 
aiSced the owner, who advisi-d me to go to Jones. 

had always given her satisfaelion. So to 
Jones 1 went, lie is the quaintest character. Hi» 
hair and his whiskers grow with such velocity 
that <m a Friday night he is double the si/e he was 
the previous Saturday, after his weekly hair-cut. 
He wears old stained overalls and a battered hat, 
ail 4 altogether looks a most trightfiil ruffian, the 
MR ef pason one would prefer not to meet in a 
kne. But his eyes rraccm him, they are so 
bin ud dear. The second time I saw him he 
idp,r-'' Have you smy relations in the Isle of 
If^nmm?’ ' No.' isaid,' why!' 

.I' pti, because my wife comes from there, and 
mwW • Mm Ross, and when the captain come 
wmifJlltK yesterday, so nke and frwndly like, 
nW likkqte to me afterwards, “ I do see Unde 
' (How delightful these unexpected 
teUM|Mpi *<% Mid I suppose he thinks I caH 
i|Qf ppllv bf W smaame 1 } The bouse needs 
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very little doing up, but I should like it distem¬ 
pered throughout, and ‘ Uncle John ' says tha! 
the alterations 1 want in ' the domestic offices ' 
can be quite easily managed. Even now 1 can't 
describe it. I have a confused impression ot 
beams and p;inel!ing, diamond-leaded windows 
with wreaths of rreepi'r, but, ah, wait till I havi 
filled the sweet old rooms with flowers and oak 
and firelight and comty chairs and books and 
cushions how Michael will love it —1 am in¬ 
trigued at the prosjx’ct of living in (iidger's gor¬ 
geous cottage. 1 shall be so disapjxiinttd if the 
' black beaNt ’ won't buy it. 

('.hailie I'oxhill is home on leave and wired to¬ 
day, while 1 was out. to know it we could give 
him dinner and a bed to-night. Koss telcCTaimed 
to say ■ No. but we can give you an a|X)iogy for 
till' one .iiid .1 senes ot lumps lor the other.’ So 
dear old t liarhe duly arrived -tx-aming. It’s so 
nice to see all one's )xils. He is <as amusing as 
ever, and has the same quaint diffidence, and 
bubbles over with jokes and absurdities. Wc 
asked after his mother. 

‘ t)h. still steeix'd in saints.’ he answered, 
sighing. ,\tti r dinner he started holding on to the 
mantei-pieee with hoth hands and bending filst 
one knee and then the other. 

Rc«s inquireti, with his beautiful natural conr- 
ti-sy. if he were endeavouring to quali^ for 
entrance into the County Asylum, and dim 
Charlie gave one of those absurd answefs that 
veil his real meaning. 

‘ Oh, no. my dear chap, but I’m going to try 
my luck with Monica next week. 1 want to talk 
mlelltgently to her father, lo I’ve mn g gxd up 
patent manures and the lost ten tribet tfflrai blue 
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in the face, and am not perlwlly clear now 
whether it’s the fertiliser or the trilxs that's got 
mislaid. As they have family prayers and my 
knees do crack so abomin.ibly, I'm frj'ing t«) get 
them a bit looser. It might nrejtidice my cliam es 
if tlicy think I ain't used to knis-lmg down. 
What.’ 

' Well, you aren’t are you asked my btother. 

‘ Well, no.’ said ( h.irlie, ' to U- |»rleitlv c.in- 
did. I'm not 1 get io<i mu<h oi it at Imme.' 

"Which Is the |i.irni iil.ir pill you ui vet lan 
swallow asked kos, 

‘ Virgin birth,' s.iiil < h.itlie ' 1 think He wa.s 
iniite a goml inaii, but l in not (Ui pan-d to s;iy 
He was divine.' 

‘ Are you prepired to s;iv He was a humbug 
and the bastard son oi Mary, then.'’ deiiunded 
Rosa. 

' No, not that either, quite.' s.tid Charlie. 

‘ Well, He must be one oi the otlu r. for there's 
nothing in lietweeii,' rem.irked my brother. 

' Here, chuck over the cigarettes.' and the con¬ 
versation changed rather hiirrudly to (lermans. 

This morning when Charlii- saw the Gidger he 
swore that Monica was not his tat'-. (I wonder if 
Michael would think him a suitahli [rer.son on 
whom to bestow his daughter's hand in marriage 
as Charlie wants to wait for her.) 

But before he weift to the station, and I was 
ahme with him for a little while, he let me sec his 
soul just for a moment. 

1 wished him luck with Monica in the flip- 
pWit w»y one does, when he said.— 

' Mm, rU almost believe in Him if I get her. 

I MtanTOue bow soon I stop a bullet if I don’t.' 

' (%, Charlie,' 1 exdainicd, holding out my 
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hands to him,' don't be diffident with her. You 
know Monica likes her mind made np for her. She 
always used to let yon do it.’ 

' No, Meg,' he said,' not about ffiis. ^ must 
come to me willingly or not at all.' 

But 1 am frightened for them. 1 know Monica’s 
irresolution. He will be diffident and seem almost 
indifferent because he wants her so desperaMy. 
and she will be ‘ difficult ’ and will forget ttet it's 
just his way. She won’t know her own mind till 
afterwards. Sometimes in these war days ftere 
is no ' afterwards.’ 

When we got back from the station Ross pre¬ 
sented me with four threepc-nny bits. 

■ The charge for the delivery of each package 
from the station.’ he said, ‘ is threej^nce.’ 

■ How intensting,’ I replit>d, pocketing flie 
money, ‘ but I’m not existing any parcels.' 

’ Oh, yes. you are, .Meg, last nig^it I wrote to 
four of our relatives and told them you were tak¬ 
ing a house—an old one—and that contributkms 
of seventeenth century furniture would be gpRi^ 
fully received.’ 

'Ross, how could you?’ I gasped. 

* Oh, it was quite simple,’ he said; *I ^ 
wrote what I wanted to say on a jaece of p^p^, 
folded it carefully and put it into an envdkfj^ 
and stampc'd and posted it.. Of coarse, ft Mlii 
brain; 1 don’t suppose you could do it, Ibg.* 

’ Well, if you've really written——' 

' Do you doubt my word?’ said Roll iHW 
nantly. . 

' Von'n a borriMy ill-roaiuiend, maiB gi UM , 
nwney-grubbing. Udly-befaaved ww»tii fe4plip y 
Nannie always said yon shoold 
things you wanted.’ 
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1 asked ioc things you wanted,' said Ross, 
with the air (rf a martvr. This was so unanswer¬ 
able that I chan^ the conversation hurriedly. 
and, ahhra^ I (eel that his behaviour is most 
reprdl^Bible, and I don't know that he's written 
at all, at the same time it would be exciting if any 
parceb did arrive. And now I shall have to Ijegin 
to think about furniture, if Michael derides to buy 
t^ cottage. It will be difla nil to choose without 
him. 1 wish 1 bad some of the old family things 
and bits of oak mother and daddy usa-d to have, 
Imt everything wa.s sold when he went out to tie 
a missionary. There was a chest that uv’d to 
stand in the ball at home. It h.id a lovely larvi-d 
border, and there was a corner < uplHiard, too, 
diat I specially loved la-cause one side of it was 
lon^ than the other. .\n<i the ' chair of the nine 
devils.' flow I would like that. It had eight little 
devfls carved on it and the ninth was the person 
who sat in it! 


CHAPTER .XII 

t AK afraid Ross has bern doing too much. He 
It had a dreadful lot of [xiin since Charlie left. 
.On Sunday 1 took the law into my own hand.s and 
•ant f<» the doctor. I' got rowed ' by my brother 
fit doiiu it, and ^ his doctor for not doing it 
mm. I think thaflife is very hard on women. 

. 1(0^ jjj sjjy jn doctor said, 

;- lomething must be done about tfic nights. 
‘'1 amply tot to get some natural sleep," 

, J^o nnea the invalkl that I was going to 
him. make tea, and read abtid, and 
nilto lagbt wmld seem a little le» long, 
pa lit a nice sleep before the morning. 
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But my brother is not one of those people whox 
submissive patience is always apparent to thi 
naked eye, and all he said was, quite politely, but 
quite firmly,— 

' You’re Koing to do nothing of the kind.’ 

' 1 quite definitely am,' I said. 

So then there was a little gust of tcmptir. 

' Oh, do stop fussing, .Meg. You and Sam really 
are the limit. AnyhiKly would think that I was 
" going to leave this mortal world of sin, and 
hatch myself a (.'-heriibun, ' the way you both go 
on ! When you hear me l« gm to chip the shell 
you can lioth sit up, but not ht loie.’ 

So then the fe,itle i' underneath my skin got 
ruflied, and 1 said that he was simply hateful and 
delighteil to worrv is opl. who only wanted to be 
kind to him. .\nd then he turned into a glacier, 
so 1 Iriisl th.iwiiig It. 

Please. Ross.' 

No, darling.' 

■ But it you had something to do in the night it 
wouldn't si'em so long.' 

' 1 htive got something to do. Meg.’ 

' What ?' 

' Swear,' said my brother laconically. 

■ Oh. pm pior old thing.’ I exclaimed. 

.And then lie added, rather hesitatingly, ‘Or 
else try to slick it out and be courteous to Him 
alHiiit It.' * 

.Mv eyes filled up suddenly with tears. My 
brother evidently had still that ' picture of Him 
in his head,' and of course one ought alvrays to 
Ik* courtc'ous to a person with a crown on, tfao^ 
I've not been decently civil myself lately. 

Then R(ms. feeling, perhaps, that he had inad¬ 
vertently been betiayra into ‘ taliritig religion ' 
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(though he apparently didn't mind trying to ‘ live 
It') said irrelevantly, ' 1 wonder how Charlie has 
got on ?’ 

' I am longing to know what she said to him, 
Ross.' 

‘ Let’s hoiK’ she kissed him " giMxi iiielit, dar¬ 
ling," whirh is what ynii're going to do to me 
now,' said my brnthir, whose taie whiteinil 
suddenly a,s the tson si i/xl him ag.un. .\t ih.it 
moment Sam i aiiie m dragging a li.i^ket i h.oi 
I don't intend to .irgiu it out again with you, 
Brown,' said his ni.istei eoldly. 

‘ Nor I with yon,' s,iid Hiown, 

The two men looked ,it one .inothi r, and 1 
could almost hear the i kishiiig ot thin wills. 

' I don't teel lip to it to nigilt, Sam ' 

‘ I don't either. M.istei Ross.' 

' Is your knee h.id 
Putrid. I sli.in't ship, .itivw,iy.’ 

' Arc you telling me tiie truth, Brown?' 

‘ I'm not in the h.ihit ol lying to von. sir.' 

' Sorry.' said Ross. ' of loiirv- you ,iri n't You 
can stay it you have your tied whei led in,' 

‘ Thanks,' said the other hnelly. 

So I left them, and when I returned later with 
hot milk and biscint.s, they were Inilh smoking, 
each man in his Ired, prepared to help the oiher 
' stick it out.' I wondered as I made up the fire 
and filled their ’ba?cy pourhes for them whether 
they would swear, or be lourteous, during the 
kmg hours, and prayed that ttiey might Isiln gel 
some sleep before the morning. 

In the night I woke at four odor k. so I went in 
to see the invalids. But the dear things were both 
■sleq>. He had been ' compassionate ' to them 
initeM t Now, when I wake up at four o'clock 
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there always is a row before the day is out, and 
to-day was no ecception to the ruie. 

Thm wae three letters by the first post. One 
from Mkhael saying that he would buy the cot¬ 
tage, one from Charlie exi^aining rather bitterly 
that he supposed he hadn't enou^ grandtathcrs, 
or that the cement was too hard for her to swal¬ 
low, but anyway Monica had refused him. and 
one from drc lady in question to the eflKt that 
' Charlie didn't seem to mind much.' 


I lost my temper then. What a f(x»l Monica is' 
As usual, I didn't stop to think, but rushed 
straight up to London and told her so. 1 inter¬ 
viewed her in the boot cuplxtard at the hos|)ital, 
‘You're a fo<jl, Monica,' I said. ' you can't 
even, at your age. sct farther than your nose. 
You've b^-n so wrapped up all your life in family 
trees that you've never even seen the flower tif 
Charlie's lovc.' (1 got muddled up with Mr 
Williams's song. I felt sometiow that Monica 
oo^t to be willing to hiy snow-white tlowcrs 
aniost Charlie's hair, and that she wasn't.) 
You've looked un so many pdigrees that you've 
never noticed his devotion all these years. What's 
oeiBiait when he's got cvcrylhing else that mat- 
tfltt. You’ve mistaken everything about him. 
Hatmudl Why. he worships the ground you 
wsttc on, and 1 supp^ presently you'll tic sorry 
au thmfc you do like him after all. You never 
qSIM ffw ke up your mind in time. Nes'er could 
UMlg wiwdier you wanted your new dress to be 
^ipll bhK, aM when your mother spoilt you 
aiijlim poo bodi you wished you had chosen 
dlit^H»irae& die gave you that, too, you wished 
it IMBW.’ 0 was too ai^ and agi- 

tahiftlilHMB fiiat a dias shot pink and blue 
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would have been mauve.) ‘ I'm absolutely sick 
of you. You’ve played with Charlie. You’ve let 
him rare for you all these years and never let him 
sIH-ak, and when he does you refuse him. I’m 
tired of you,’ 1 said. ‘ I'm done with you. 
You’re too ’ -(I hesitated here and cast my mind 
round wildly for a word. I sr-emed to see my 
whole vocabulary, printed in columns like a 
sixllinf* book, down which I ran a mental finger, 
rejei ting them all until 1 caine to ' jjatrieian,’^ so 
1 said) ■’ You’re too pitruian for me,’ and 1 
flung out of thi‘ bc«it (upboard 

Having cjuarrelled with mv best friend and 
made her ' qiiu k all bluggy,’ 1 bolted into a post 
oflke and sent a liaiitu wire to ’ Uncle John ’ to 
inei't me at live o’c Ich k at the cottage to talk about 
repairs. .Mter tli.it 1 did a heap of shopping, 
whirled into .i registr\’ oftice and put my name- 
down lor a cook, .ind was rude to the lady who 
ran the office U'cause she seemed to imagine I 
must be dotty to think she could get me one at all, 
though she tcKik my iKioking lee all right. Then I 
got in a panic and wondered whether 1 really did 
like the cottage now that it was finally decide, so 
I rushed home and routed Ross out to walk over 
to it and help me to make up my mind-^e 
Monic a. The winter sun was setting as we walked 
up the red lirick path, melMiwing and beautifying 
the old place anci filling the rooms with soft tnse 
light. I felt cjuite sure that I liked it. ' Unde 
John ’ turned up at five o'clock as requested. 

] Now,'said I. walking into whatwill bettednw- 
ing-room, 'VMiat would you suggest here, Jones?’ 

■ Well, mum.' said be. pulling hit beam ^ was 
one of his bushy days). I snonld • nice 
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yaller satin pawr with a cream stripe would do 
ere, and a modem grate with a tiled hearth, that 
could be yaller to match tlie iwtx'r, or if you think 
that too conspishus you could 'ave it cream to 
match the .strii»i. I done one for a lady last week, 
and it looks a fair treat, that it do.’ 

I murmured weakly that 1 was sure it did, and 
did not venture to meet my hrollii r's eve. Then 
we passed into the lovely old dining room, with 
its oak i«nelling anil U-amed ceiling. 

' Now 'ere,' s.od ' I'licle John,’ warming to 
the job, ‘ you won’t 'ave to go to no e\i«-nse in 
fillin’ up the tireplai e , I dun that last year, hnl I 
should 'ave a nice gas tire, it saves a deal ol 
work.’ But the room he considered iieedial 
brightening iin. ' A iiu e red i«|x i, now, and this 
'ere old panelling piniled white.’ 

' By Jove,' said th'- incorrigihle Ross, lixiking 
at me with a malicious grin, ' it would make the 
room lighter if you minted all the oak white, Meg, 
and you could liave a green phish i ar[x't and a 
red table cloth with bail trmge.' 

' UikIc John ’ lixiked at him aiiprovingly. 

' Killing 'Uus ain't s|xiilt the young genel- 
man’s taste, 1 can see that,' he said, ' but 1 
shouldn't 'ave nothing gnen, it is Uki lonspislnis, 
the two colours; kcc-p it all red. that’s what I say. 
mom. Walls, carix't.s,and ciirtings all to match : 
what vou want to aim at, Mrs Kllsley, is a « heme 
o* craour, art in the 'orne is what you want: I 
done op a house for a lady like that, last week, 
dining-ioora red, drawiiig-rcmm yaller, 'all green, 
bedrooms pink and blue, everylhink to match and 
cm expeme spared, quite the place, mum. Why. 
I cow bri^ten op this old place $0 as you 
wookln’t know h.' 
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Am I tacking in moral courage? Could you 
have damped ms ardour by worn of mouth ? He 
was so interested and friendly, so anxious to give 
the best advice. How could I teU him I wanted 
nothing but soft cream wash on the walls? and the 
only awful modern grate, that desecrated the 
whole house, pulled out? I didn't even want a 
geyser, his idea of the acme of comfort,' 'ot bath 
of a Saturday night and no trouble.' So I weakly 
said 1 would go home and think it over and would 
write and tell him what I had decided. Ross 
vanished into the village drapers on the way home 
and came out waving a pattern of ball fringe. 

' 'Ere yer are,' he giggled, ' best quality seven 
three, what 'o for art in the ’omc.’ 


A radiant Gidger met us at the door. 

' The first jiarcel's come, muwer. Oh, Unde 
\y<m, do cut the string.' 

■ String,’ said Ross, proceeding to try to untie 
every knot with his left hand. ‘ string is a very 
valuable thing, Gidg., and must on no acconirtbe 
wasted. Your cottage is only held up by die w«B- 
paper, which your mother insists on having 
stripped off. so I expect we shall have to tie & up 
outside like a parcel.' 

' Oh. what a lubberly supwise, muwer.' JM, 
intks'd, it was. Aunt Constance had uu ah( 
pairs of r«*al old chintz curtgins. enoii ighfotaBitty 
small windows, 1 ^ould think. Sou lov%Wt 

colours: anemones and leaves on a cream giuiiiii 

and a border that wiU make miles and mBi!* af 
httlc frills for the top! I am now 


UlOT an a IOC 

^oghteaiOQt 
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suggested I sbodd tty her, and as die had an ex- 
ceUent writtm reference from her last em^oycr, 
who is now nursing in France, I engaged her on 
the sM, and Nannie says it's another modem 
miraoe and no other woman ever had my luck I 
Thml am keeping on the old man, Tidmarsh, 
nicknamed the Titmouse, who has always come in 
for two days a week and done the garden. He can 
give me fml time and knows of a garden toy who 
will also do the tioots and knives and all the other 
jtAs that modem stirvants won't do. The toy's 
name is Tench. Of course, Hws christened him 


' the Stench ' at once. The registiy oftu e at Tarn- 
^ sent a eirl up this evening as )»rluurmaid. 
Soe ^used me very much by saying, ' I don't 
coBSt^r mj'self an ordinary servant, I am very 
superior, and so is my family. 1 never go out, 
except to very special places, my mistresses have 
always been real ladies, they didn't know how to 
<k> anything.' 

I am afraid I cannot aspire to that standard of 
but have engaged her and hoixi 1 slun't 

reoetit. 

ilien the charlady of these nxitas said,— 

'Ilda wants a place, would she do as 'ouse- 
mtid flioDgh she is a bit rough and young like ?’ 
:$he came up to sec me, and she proved to be a 
soul, and perl)aps the comers will mb off, 
the superior parlourmaid won't be too 
to take on the job of training her. In any 
0|w!tten does not seem to be another housemaid 
iiMKIMlld. so my choice is somewhat limited, 
therame, consists ci the Titmouse, 
aag Wiplwcfa for outside, and the Superior Per> 
caM tiK S.P.). the coc^, who 
lijiilpSWwof Dulcie, and ' my ‘Ilda ' 
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for the house. Nannie insists she can manage 
for me and all the nursery part, if ‘ my 'Ilda ' 
does the scrubbing. 

It has turned very cold again after the thaw, 
and the frost made everj'thing exceedingly slip- 
|XTy, the roads are lik(' glass. 

At dinner 1 said to Ko^s,— 

' Aren't the i)aths slippery ? Positively I could 
hardly get home this alti rnoon; 1 took one step 
forward and ^lid back two.’ 

' Do thmk, my de.ir.’ said Ross. ' do try to use 
your brains, it you hare ain-. If you had really 
taken one forward and two back you d have 
found yoiirsell batk .it the station.' 

' 1 did, so look a tasi home, didn't you hear me 
.irive lip.'' 

' Hump,' said Ross. (1 don't often get one in. 
:lo I ‘) 

I am going to keep (bn kens and rabbits, as the 
meat ijueslion is difhi iilt, and ecKkerels and 
young inmnies will help to feed the family. I 
suggested a goat, but Rovs is dead off that. He 
thinks the Stem h and a goat will be too much for 
the S.P. and Diileie. 

1 intend the tlidger to know all about animals 
.ind tloweis tind how they breed and propagate. 
Nature is iH auiiful and ignorance unlovdy. So 
I shall not tell my little gkl lies or half truths 
atwut sex, but shall unfold the facts of life gradu* 
ally as she is able to Ixar them, so that her heart 
and mind may become as beautiful as her bee 
promises to be. 

Then some day she may go to her hiBband. 
in that awful state of ignorance, fri^, andnoMry 
that some call ‘ innocence,’ but wdm a wiifc swteet, 
sane knowledge o( the beautiful mystc^ of life. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Ross seems better. He is sleeping some hours 
each night without the broiuide. 1 never heard 
how much of that Brown got him to take. 

When I inquired how the knee was, Sam said,-- 

‘ KeejB pretty level with the arm, miss - 
ma'am, I should say." 

Now what does he me.in by that ? 

Tliere has been another thaw and everything i.s 
distinctly murky, hut yeNterday, alter lunch, I 
put on my shorn-.1 skirt and my oldest hat, the 
one with the pheas.int w ing in it that Mk hai l likes, 
and we tramixsi over the dripping meadows to 
call on ' I'ncle John.' ‘ .Niint John ' oix iied the 
door. She was resplendent in hlai k .silk with a 
necklace of melon si eds and a iviir ol the most 
enormous pearl ear-rings, that even Cleojiatra 
might have envied. 

She invited us into the little front pirlour. This 
room was almost entirely filled with a full-sizi-d 
grand piano, which ' I'm le John ' had bought at 
a sale cheap, owing to the fact that most of the 
notes were missing, ' But then,' as he exjilainerl, 

■ look at the case, real Helxmy.' 

He came in a (ewynimites after, looking a per¬ 
fect ragamuffin in his stained overalls and tiatterwl 
bat, not at all a suitable mate for the resplendent 
raioa in silk and melon seeds. The pair rather 
reminded roe of Uncle Jasper and Aunt Constance 
— ibe dressed for dinner in all her ffnery and 
iewda and be just come in from ^bbing out a 
tooiKhition ct a buried abbey. And ' Aunt John ' 
ioaksd at * Unde John ’ in much the same way 
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that Aunt Constance looks at Uncle Jasper under 
the same circumstances. 

‘ Fair caught, I am,’ he exclaimed a&bly, 
shaking hands ail round; ‘ ain’t had it ofi 3?^, 
then ?' he said to Ross by way of cheering up an 
invalid. And then with great pride he added, 
reverting to his first pragraph, ‘ but the missis 
fair makes up for it, don’t she, always dressed up 
like a 'am bone of an afternoon is Sarah.' 

' Well, mum.' he said, turning to me, ' I got 
your letter, and it’s a fair blow, that it is; 1 don’t 
say but wliat wall-ixaix-rs ain't expensive a^ 
likely to go up, but it you could 'ave afforded flje 
yaller with the cream stripe; 1 think it would ’ave 
lair made the place. Perhaps if you wrote and 
told yer 'uslrand 'ow much better I say it wo^ 
look ‘c might be willing to do a bust for once, 
especially as you don't seem to cost ’im much ib 
clothes,' and he glanced at my plain tweed sidit. 

Here Ross titteri'd, as 1 hap()ened to have men¬ 
tioned at lunch the price I had paid for the gur- 
ment in qiitsition. 

■ ’Owever, it ain't for me to say,’ said ' Unde 
John,’ ' owe no man nothing is my motter and 
alwa>;s 'as l>een, and it ain't always that I could 
give the wife a silk dress for the afternoon, k it, 
Sarah?' 


Sarah, with ready tact, changed the c«., 
don by offering us tea, and ol^rved dtat 
was always ’ a bit free with his tengoe.' f, 

’ Oh, no offence intended, I'm son.*'iiid 
‘ Ut^e John,’ but the dear soul has it f ^ 
in his mtnd diat we an rather poor, 1 
assuring me that he will keep « 
much as poasibte. Hewiilb^nl 
day, with the owner’s coaiant. 1 ‘ 
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will not be actually signed by then. I hope wc 
shall be m ‘ Our House ' by the middle of Matth. 

When wo returned from calling on ‘ Uncle 
Jolu)' I (bund a letter asking me to go to Staple 
Inn tbit week to some de^. But why should 
drey want me to do that when Ross has Michael’s 
Power of Attorney? I asked my brother if he 
kiww, but he professed to most profound ignor¬ 
ance of everything in heaven and earth, except 
the evening paper (which was private). 

So I had to possess my soul in patience all night, 
and this rooming when wc got to the lawyer's 
office I discovered two conspirai ics. 

Fancy I Michael has given me (he cottage. 
Un't it too sweet of him ? 1 wa.s (piite overcome 
when toe lawy er said that the deeds were to be in 
W name. I have never had anything of my uw» 
ifin that before, except £2 a year jjaid ([uarterly, 
ffiat an old cousin left me. 


When the lawyer had congratulatid me on my 
elevation to the position of a landed proprietor, 
hb said,' And now, my dear young lady, I have 
uoffier i^e of news which will, 1 think, make 
an even more radiant vision than you are at 
flw auxnent.' 

lorf' Ross whispered, 'that's another 
r old Michael; the larger the lie, Meg, 


_ the biUr And toen the lawyer told 
all Uie family silver and the old furniture 
IJmm atored all these years by daddy's orders 
ifbff I cared to have them, 
jthiather ami 1 were so excited that we could 
y** * good-bye ’ to our legal 

t omUed head-first downstairs 
V— Rem exhorted the Jdiu to drive fttii- 
■MlMlPHSitnre Depositciy, where 1 found 
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all my treasures, all the things that in the old days 
made home, that had acquired a special valiit 
from their association quite apart from their 
intrinsic worth. I sat in the chair of the nini 
devils and cried for the days when mother used 
the things, wept because daddy had been so 
thoiightfj^and because I badly wanted to hear 
him saj^nK old joke I loved as a kiddie, ‘ Oh, 
can’t you see the ninth devil ? lean!’ 

I found in store the eight old wheel-back chairs 
which were used in the servants’ hall at home and 
the two arm-chairs to match, which were always 
set at either end ot the long table for the cook and 
liailourmaid. Woe beiicle any lesser lights that 
dared to sit in those se.its of the mighty 1 Fashion 
changes rapidly, howe\er, and they will Ire our 
best, oh. very last dmiiig-rooin (hairs, with little 
llat cushions added, ix ih.iiis. tor comlort. Then 
there is mother’s grandmother’s gate leg table, it 
Used to stand in the hall for c ards and letters, but 
that will lx; used lor lis to dine at. I Seem to see 
the flowers on it and the little (xiols of light made 
by the glass and silver and the soft reflection of the 
shaded candles on the oak. 

1 shall set the i hair ol the nine devils beside the 
fire. The corner eupboard with the one side 
lonp'r than the other will do for glass and salts 
and iK pixrs. but as our diging-rooro is low, it 
must stand instead of hang as it us«l to do at 
home. .\las for Aunt .Amelia's feelings, the cup¬ 
board door is panelled and the four di^ons form 
a cross! Then there is a funny old Devonshire 
dresser made of deal, with three #eep dnweis. 
that we used in the school-room. It wiD do for a 
sideboard, and the drawers, if divi^d and laed 
with green bauce, will hold the forks spoons. 
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It is painted black and has fascinating drop 
handles. There is a hard, uncompromising 
Elizabethan air about it that just matches the 
heavy beams in the ceiling. There is a splendid 
old brass Chinese incense burner amongst the 
ornaments, and somewhere in one of my multi¬ 
farious boxes I have a darning square.of crimson 
with that glorious embroidery only ('hMlpe ix-ople 
produce. It shall lx- made into a 1 iisHro for the 
black oak chair, and Ih' the only splash ot colour 
in the room. One or two of the pii tun s will look 
quite nice. There is ,i ()uamt punt, in an old 
maple frame Six'erh I)a\’ ,it (Tirist's Ho^llltai 
rows of stately d.iines mi.\ed iii) uilli M.iyors and 
Aldermen and maces sit louiui the hall. hsiemiiK 
to one of the pupils reciting an (xle. The pride 
and agony on thtr he.idm,ister's face near by is 
funny. ' Will he remenit>er it allS ik h a credit 
to the school.' This at home used to be in an 
attic, but I loved if hei.oise, the glass Iwing 
cracked, it made the Mayoi apix.ir to vpiini. 
Evidently dadily remenilHred this, for he had 
written on the back on a bit of stamp paiier, ' Tor 
M^’ that was what started the te.irs. 

There are a few silhouettr-s m black fratTM*s 
with acorns on the top. ()ne is of Crandiw 
Fotberingham as a baby, and his mother has 
written the date at the track and added, ' V’ery 
like my little boy, ?o dear to me.' There is a 
p ai n t in g, black with age, of one of my mother’s 
lamily. She is a severe-looking old lady, with 
nthn a low-necked bodice {too low for a Hishop's 
tdative), but I forgot she was on the distaff side. 
She has huge, full, puff sleeves amd her head is 
entheiy coveted with a targe muslin cap with a 
Cnffend fiiU all round her face, tied under her 
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chin. That must hang near the nibonettes, I 
think. I found in a box a funny old sampler 
framed in an ancient black and gilt trame. It 
is a picture, beautifully sewn in faded siUB, pf a 
little girl and a lamb sitting under a tree in a 
meadow, which looks damp, and her honae is m 
the distance at the back. She, too, is in a low- 
nifked g{)wn, with short sleeves, and she imars a 
muslin erection on her head. She is loving the 
lamb, which is extremely woolly. He is made 
entirely of French knots, so if you know what 
those are you will know how very woolly ^t 
lamb is. There is a )xiir of small shoes peeping 
out from under the little girl's gown, they are r«i. 
Somehow I feel that they arc her best ones, and I 
don’t Iwlieve her mother knows she's got them 
on. They look most imsuitablc for a damp 
meadow, and the lamb will .step on them in a 
minute, and then there’ll be trouble. Shell 
prolwlily ery. 

When I got home I found a batch of letters and 
a picture from Uncle Jasper. It is a cojqt of one 
in the cathetiral library at Canterbury. I 
copy out a bit of his letter, which is so typical nt 

' 1 am sending a copy, painted by a 
of the Mediirval PorUait ul Qum Ediva. 
never heard of Hit Udy. utt)e«'uo.,bal ibe 
second wife of Edward the Elder, a.d. 9hi. Do 
runember that date. She was a great btl 
Chris Church Priory, which I aoppoae y 
(Anterbuiy Cathednd. In die petm yea 
IS dressed' in her royal rohea §ad cnm. 
heaubful jewelled and 
her enrnne-IiDed cloak, 
and is presumably of the 
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century. Ititsmedl.P.F., andifhe’stheduplthink 
he is. the diM be about 139a. You can hang it in 
the dining-room of your ridiculous cottage. Why don't 
you say what the date of it is, instead of jawing about 
the CROMIS and leaded windows, which I exjmt arc 
modem.’ 


^las, there arc no old deeds, so I do not know 
the date. 

There was a letter from Aunt Constance, such 
a sad one. She asks me if 1 would like the Manor 
House nursery furniture for the Gidgcr. She has 
beoisaving it for her grandchildren, but now that 
Eustace has finally decided, there will never Ire 
a^ little folk to use the pretty things. Koss 
ejaculates at intervals, after reading the letter,— 

’ Oh, my hat! 1 simply couldn’t, and when 
he could fight, too!' 

No, I don’t think the monastic life is the one 
f«r Roes. So poor Aunt Constance, b<-ing a 
sddier's daughter, eats her heart out Itccause her 
Eustace cannot see his way to fight and pray. 
Wefi, it's a funny throw-back. 

Aunt Amelia acknowledged my letter telling 
her of my plans in thoroughly characteristic 
huddoo. There is a good bit about the Devil in 
htt^qiMe. She thinks' one’s days might better 
ho occupied these solemn times than in amassii^ 
IS and lands, marrying and giving in 
'; but Michael and I arc married, and 
one boose, and as to land, two acres and 
OODiidaed a minimum, and I've left out 
^ ' hopes that the Vicar is faithful, 
A hiadt ftown,' that the Gidger is show- 
‘ mat, and that I have been able to 
llO child's young mind the rccolkc- 
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tion of that dreadful recitation, taught her by 
.some ungfMily friend of her poor afflicted nephew 
' Ochs she' mean me?’ asked Ross indignantly. 

‘ Yts, you’re the afflicted one, and Captain 

Everard I's the prson who-' 

' U'l 11, old Everard does know some tales, 1 
,idiuit,‘ siiid Ross, ' but go on.' 

' I ih. 1 i .in't bear to read any more of it out.' 
I thiew the letter at him. 

' Why dcH'S she always six ll devil with a capital 
0 ” ? 1 should have thought the smallest she 

could write wu' gcKHi enough tor that old beast.’ 
rem.irked iny biotlu r as he handed the missive 
back. 


CH.MTER XIV 

I perv’r know if the d.iy m London was too much 
for Ross, but hc’ had a bad ' go ' of [lain in the 
night and cusvd with great enthusiasm after 
breakfast Ix-eaiise he couldn’t light his own pip. 
Somehow he c annot strike a match with his left 
hand, though hea|)s of men do it, I believe. Half 
an hour after the otitfmrsl Sam appeared with a 
vase filled with s|iills. ‘ Why these funny 
things?' said Ross, [iieking one up. 

' Spills, sir, light them at the fire, sir; can't 
get matchc's.' • 

' Oh.’ said Ross, and tried one. ‘ Why, Sam, 
this is a brain wave. 1 can light my own pipe.' 

■ Can you, sir,' said Sara, going away con¬ 
tented. He is so thoughtful in those little ways. 
He gives Ross such a very perfect service. Sam 
never attempts to serve two masiert. He is 
Mrholeheartcd for his one. 
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After lunch Ross said that he didn't feci up to 
going out, and that his ‘ Rev. Mother ’ wanted 
him to lie down and take some soothing syrup. 

' And are you going to ?' I asked. 

' Of course I’m not. Do you think I always do 
what Brown says. The “ Rev. Mother's " the 
one that will do the lying down,’ said my brother 
grimly. 

So I went over to the Gidger's cottage and 
found it lull of ladders, jiaint-pots, pails of white¬ 
wash. workmen knocking down partitions, while 
' Uncle John,’ his hair and whiskers bristling 
like a wild man of the wixkK, whirls in and out 
like a dog at a fair, glorvmg m all the rne>s and 
confusion. Now that the house is mine, 1 go 
round anxiou.sly and ivniit out the tlaws and 
cracks in the walls, and ' Uncle John ' says 
sixrthingly, ' Oh, yes. mum, it only wants a hit 
o' mortar, it won't tost yon much,’ ' a bit o' 
mortar ’ is his panacea for all ills. He says the 
roof is sound except over the ixiwdering (los<.'t. 
which may give trouble, no doubt' a bit o‘ mortar 
will set it right.' 

The two (Xirtitions arc down and the doorways 
unblocked so that 1 can now walk through my 
entire domain without going nut in the gardeti, 
over the fence and in at the other front dtxir. 
All die rooms have had one coat of distemper and 
the (bawing-room is*flnished. The pale cream 
walls are quite delightful and cry out for water- 
coknirs in gold mounts and frames, the oak floors 
have beat oeautifuliy polished, and joy, there are 
three Persian rugs in the Depository. To-day I 
bought a pair of plain old iron dogs to rest the logs 
on in the open wplace. The casement curtains 
an to be mue the anemone besprinkled chintz 
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with frills along the top. But. alas, tte Uttle 
curtains cut into more yards of^staff man one 
would think, and so 1 must have ofeets in th.- 
bedrooms. I went into a shop hnlay affl| asked 
the man to show me dimity. 

' Dimity,’ said he with a supercilious store, 

' dimity,' why, good gracious, it's a hundred 
years old, madam.’ . 

' But my house,’ I said with quiet scorn, must 
be at least two hundred and ffity.’ I bou^t a 
seventeenth century settee and some deep chairs 
when 1 was up in town. They have loose covers 
made of chintz with a dcsira of birds and baskets 




The drawing-room is just a jolly room, v^ 
light and bright, with three big windows facing 
norA and east and south. It has only one beam 
going across the ceiling and none of the sombre 
dark beauty of the dining-room, so I fed I may 
be flippant there. I shall have heaps of colow in 
the covers and curtains. There are a few ddi^ght- 
ful things of daddy's for this room—a lovete old 
mahogany comer cupboard with latticed wWtB, 
and some bits of china to go in it, bowls and iup 
and funny old cup without handles. Tbeioue 
also three beautiful chairs with rounded 
Ailed in with lattice work pinted in Made jHlid 
gold: the gold is very faint and worn in piim. 
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the kind of chair one's heaviest male 
inevitaUy choose. I think they must be 
(hey are so elepnt. No one dxmhl lit 
but an (dd gentleman with powdered*"*^ 
lace ruffles, and a little caM, andlui' 
mtmt have a small ptch box, 
can lend her if she likes. Ktaei 
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wtU look well in them, unless perhaps my father, 
in his robes and full lawn sleeves. And I iKmght 
an old maborany bureau with deep drawers and 
little hidy bdes and secret places in it. It was 
rc^ly roost expensive, but I asked Ross, and he 
said Michael's balance at the liank wa.s so indecent 
that he thought 1 really must. I don’t think wr 
shall want much else; 1 like space and Mkhael 
needs plenty; he will only fall over tliuiKs if I 
crowd the rooms too much, and coinpUm that 
there is nowhere for his legs. 

I forjjot to say there is a great cufrfKaril in this 
room with battened shelves lor fruit. (I told you 
the doroi-stic offices were all [m\<-d up), and there 
are Cox's orange aiijile trees in the g.irdrn. I 
seem to .see a man who will get up suddenly and 
leave the lire on a winter's night and tiie him to 
the cujiboard ’ for a map,' hut Ills ixxkels will 
bulge suspiciously on his return, and there will 
be a kind of ' ain't going to !«• no core ' liwk m 
bis eyes. Then he will lean back in the chair 
Kjvered with the turd and Irasket chinu and 
blatantly and vulgarly eat a tiox's, skin and all, 
regardlos.s of the fact that he's already had at least 
one jsopcrly at dinner with finger bowls and 
silver taives and plates. Then I shall say in 
righteous indifpaation. ' Where's the map^' and 
be will say, ' Why, m my pocket, can't you sec 
It sticking out?' '! can sec something round,] 
I say severely. ‘ Well, what would you have ?' 
ha mwb, the world's round, isn't it? It 
ibOows that the maps should be round. too.' And 
he picks op his book again and reads. But 1. 
because the fksh is wealc and the man tempted 
IM too &r, a^ because his second am^ looks so 
food. I t*all shriek out, ‘ Oh, now 1 know how 
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Adam felt. Michael, you old serpent, give me 
one.’ ‘ You can't eat maps,' he says. ‘Oh, 
yes, I can,’ I say, and snuggje down bes^e tht 
fire and lean against his knee and munch in jolly 
comradeship, while the tale of corM mounts 
steadily and sizzles with delightful spluttraings in 
the fire. Ah, well I 


CHAPTER XV 


Everything now is signed, sealed, and deliwred. 
Gidger's cottage really belongs to me. 

1 have engaged a most enchanting charwoman; 
she cleans silver and brass better than any oik 
else in the world, and polishes furniture tiU it 
dazzles, but she can't scrub, she has an ‘ inside.’ 
It is of deep and lasting interest to her, and must 
Ix! such a consolation on a wet day when oik 
wants a hobby in the house. She is never tired of 
talking of it. It has a way of cropping Up in 
every conversation, like the head of Chailes tibe 
First in Mr. Dick’s memorial. Ross caOs her 
‘ Our Lady of Ventre,' which sounds more like a 
Belgian cathedral than it really is 1 She is Vary 
emaciated and her looks are more ‘ deiic&iB ’ 
than her conversation. 


' You sec, mum, it’s my inside,’ dm | 
' what I've suffered no one pon’t know iMlt I 
what ‘as it; why. one hoperation alone 

out-’ but I spare you. So I have a ii 

woman to scrub, ana betwe»i dtem tt|| 
getting the house like a new pin, and 
upon the staff in alt its pratine aod 
cleanness. I am a little afraid of Hilli 
undersUmd that EngUsb seivsata.M~||i|iH 
need ’ stan^ng up to.* I can 
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right, luvuig lu^ a vast experience, and K(w^ 
keeps my bara in, but a woman—how does om- 
stand iq>to berl To^Iay the saucc|ians and Kik- 
ing tim arrived. 1 was thrilled, so was ' Otii 
Lady o{ Ventre,' she heljx’d me to iin(iai k them 
while the other lady scrubUri the shi K .-s 
‘ Could you wash them, do you tiimk J 
asked. ' Oh. yes, mum. as lonj; .»s 1 dim t do 
no scrubbing; you see, it's my ' Imt i i li.iiiKe<! 
the conversation quickly by asking how bet Inis 
band was. 

‘ I 'ad a field eaul yesterday ' (I wish I h.idi 
she answered. ' 'e was all right then; in\ 
'tsband's in the calveiy, in the i.ihery e i,. 
alwim was a one tor drses.' 

‘ So is mine,' 1 said. 

' Fond of hall dnmh h.itiimals, my 'usliaml is 
* Ah, a kind man,' I answered, 

' 'E IS that,' she said, waving the lid ol a same- 
pan at me,' never laid a 'and on tm- or any ol the 
dlildren, and what I’ve cost 'im m iliators yon 


aevw would iKilieve; you v-e, it's my inside, 
mom,' and she took a header into it. wim h I was 
powerless to prevent. ‘ Why, when I first went 
out walkin' witli 'im. mum, only ninehsm I was 
at die time, 1 got such a hawlul pain m my inside 
ftw bxdc me to the 'orseikul, took me kidin v 
out did, never thought i would 'ave 
didn't. We young man, 'im what's 
ilti-*«riN[Qd DOW, you understand, mum, 'e conu- 
|l;|nt aw when 1 bepn to git over it a hit: fair 
UB'« was when the sister told im atioul me 
iamrs,' I Mtyt to 'im, " Alb," l says, " I'm 
«iaws.tie fHi married I riiall cost^ a hawful 
lobia doeto, and as I lay 'ere," I said, " I've 
'od^ tak to expect a man to fed 
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the same to 'is young woman when she ain't got 
all 'er orgins, and if you feel you’d rather 'aw 
some other young lady, why, say so now," I 
says, and 1 cried, 1 did, I was that weak and low. 
for 1 thought a deal of Alb, 1 did, and I didn't 
want to lose 'iin, mum.’ 

‘ " L'tzii," 'c says, " don’t never talk like that 
again, my gal, I’d rather 'ave you with no hinsid( 
than any other young lady what's got all her 
guts,” Always one was Alb to sjK'ak 'is mind, 
and 'c fair blubbed, 'e did, 'e was that upset, an<I 
then the nurse come along again and sent 'im oil, 
but I never forgot it, mum (I shouldn’t have 
either), ' and, as I say. I’ve never 'ad an unkind 
word from 'im. 'EljR-d with the 'ousework, too, 
manv a time, and always lights the kitchen fire 
and brings me up a cup ot tea, 'e does, of a morn¬ 
ing, supiKise that’ why I miss 'im so now ’e’s in 
Pram e,’ and a tear splashed down info the sance- 
IMii she had started washing. 

Oh, it was really very sweet: the little woman’s 
eyes were all alight with love at the remembrance 
of her .Mb's renunciation of her ' orgin,’ which, 
after all, was inspired by the same divine spark 
which caused Dante to adore his Beatrice, Jacob 
to serve fourteen years for Rachel, and Elizabeth 
to cry out to Holiert,— 

■ How do 1 love thee? Let gw count the wajt. 

. . . I love thfe with the breath. 

Smiles, tears of all mv life! and if God choose, 

I shall but love thee lictter after death.' 

I nearly forgot to say that tiie workpeople ue 
out of all the rooms, except the servants' bed¬ 
rooms. so we are able to n^e a shut anani^ 
furniture. Really, there iwi’t tune to bRatbe, 
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but when it is finbhc<i Mu h.n l will in-rhaps ronw 
home. Oh, the happiaws ol ■iti ing him walk up 
to the front door, of takiiit; hmi rouml the 
of introducing him to all the dear old ihiiig'.. of 
showing him the garden. I i.uv't ilimk aUmt it. 
I cannot bear the se[)aralum l>iavel\ il I do and 
for five daj’s I have had no It Her 

The weather is deliKhtful lor going to and fro 
from Fernfold. It is wanner, and tin o is .1 shade 
of green over the g.irden Snowdioirs and .1 tew 
early primroses niaki- a show of filooin and great 
fat buds are loming on the hla< tm > Soon 
there will tH.- violets nndet the heilg'' .Mv hues 
are fallen unto me m ph,i.s.iiit pl.iM s, |•„ll ti 
morning Ross and 1 walk over to the icUt.ige with 
sandwiches and ( oinish isistns. eggs and things, 
and coffw hot as hot m thetinos llasks. The two 
chars mnt its there anil Nannie and the (,idge! 
come sometimes tor tea, \\V all g" fiome liri-ii 
but hapw in the 1 ms at live oh ii, k. The 
General Public will Iw relieved to know that up to 
now the horsi' has not sumimtKd to .my other 
fits cm my account! 

To-day we arranged the hall. Three sides of 
it arc panelled with blaik oak There are large 
red fli^ones for a floor and a wide window 
looking out across a bit ol law n into a little wikhI 
already piented with binelu ll spiki-s. Amongst 
the fa^y things there is an old deal radtlc- painti d 
black, and this and a spinning wheel now stand 
beside the open fire, and where there is no 
pa nH Iipg on the walls. I’ve sUhkI an atuient 
dresser and filled its shelves with plates anti 
dkheS, made of stoneware, blue and gold. There 
areenps to match as well u{x>n the hoiik . and on 
the board bdow a naval copper rum jug Koss dug 
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up from somewhere, and some copper bowls and 
pans. The carved oak chest now stands beneath 
the window, and there are other things besidr. 
which you shall see if you hke to come and call 
on me! And then, altnough it looked so nice it 
lacked the feel of Michael, and because I am a 
very foolish woman I hung some caps and a coat 
of his upon the hooks just by the door, and flung 
.1 piiie and matches and a riding whip upon thi 
table, and pretended that he had just come in and 
said. ' Lunch ready, old lady, what’s th< 
pudden?' and was gone upstairs for a moment 
followed by a trail of dogs. Then because he 
hadn’t, and his things only increased the desola¬ 
tion, and Ixt ause 1 have not had a letter for five 
days, 1 Wept copiously into the aforesaid coat, 
and m.ide a wet iwtch on the sleeve. Ross, pass¬ 
ing unevix'cledly, caught me with wet eyes, so 
1 told him that ihe smell of Harris tweed idways 
had, did, and would make my eyes water, wlfidi 
was the bwt c.\cu.se 1 could make at such shral 


notice. This statement ray brother reanved srfdi 
the tact o( an archangel, merely remarking as be 
went out that he knew exactly what I nteaat. 
Some things made his eyes run. for exasqjie. 
irepper and onions, and measles in flic mtfy 
stages. He returned soon after and said,-~ . 

' Meg, 1 want my lunch.' 

' But you can't possibly mt your loodl ftliK- 
past twelve, Ross. "'S#-.'- 

‘ Can’t I ? You try me. Nature anm * 
vacuum, come on. I'm starsdng. Ndw/.4||pMt, 
as he stood, a g^t tall diing with IdalfaaS fiw 
Are, ‘ you're going to have a h»g lii’MMR'* 
noon.’ 

• Indeed. I’m not. I've mmphr:imiSlMILL 
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n<7 


‘ Thk afternoon and every afternoon,' con¬ 
tinued Ross, ignoring my remark. ' Mklurl 
says I'm tettuw you do too much, you're lia-d mil 
and it's girt to be stopped. r ve got to read the K i«t 
Act and then the list of crimes.' 

‘ I sixmld have thought the crimes came first,' 
1 said. 

'They have,' repiii'd niy brolhiT grimly 
' Been reading in bed ?' he asked abruptly. 

■ Yes. I haven't beim able to slirp the last thre*- 
nights, and it's no gmxl, 1 simply mu-st work, I 
can’t do nothing with the news so liaii and 
Michael in the thiek of all that hell W'oik .ill 
day and nading at night stop me thinking, and 
kem me sane, so don't a.sk me to do less. Ross.’ 


'1 don’t " a.sk " you,' he said, and there was 
a hmrkl little silenre. 

One of the masters at Harrow once said to 
daddy, ' Don’t mistake your boy, in sfnte of his 
wild spirits, his fun and cliami ami fascination, 
there's iron underneath.' The iron has a way of 
slipping up at times: it was uppermost just then. 
floUDg merrily, like the iKirrowed axe. and 
when was the prophet to whom I could go lor 
reteae and say. ' Alas, Master.' 

* Yoo’ie too thin,' he began again, and then he 
pdbd a letter out of ha pocket and said,' I don't 
kiKrw any oiw who can express himself 
M^ckariy duin Michael, once he really starts. 
Iwi a legular jawing to.dap from him for 

.ilM wei ovHtircd—he- 

IfltM,' 1 inierropted, getting up hurriedly 
I mUBgtrthissleeve,'have you had a tetter 
“ ' ito^lay?' 

lanodier yesterday; why, what's the 
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‘ Oh, why didn't you tell me?’ 

' It never occurred to me,’ he said, ' Michael 
only wrote yesterday about money matters, and 
about you to-day; you hear from him every dav 
yourself, don’t you ?’ 

' But 1 haven’t had a letter for nearly a week, 
Ross.’ 

' Why on earth didn’t you tell me, then,’ he 
said, sitting down beside me on the settle. 

' It’s such a small worry romiiared with other 
people’s, but I’ve been so dreadlully anxious.’ 

' You poor little sir.tp,’ he said, and the ciy 
which he had interrupted earlier in the morning 
1 finished on his shoulder comtortably. 

‘ What ridiculous haiidkercliK fs women use,’ 
he remarked presently, exihanging my wet 
crumpled ball for his nice big, ccxii, dry one. 

' Some chairsaid that men must work and women 
must weep, and you’d think that the sex that did 
the weeping would go in for the larger handker¬ 
chiefs, but I supiKKc you can’t expect a female 
thing to tw consistent. I shall have to ask our 
laidy of Ventre to bring a mop if you don’t stop 
soon, and it’ll be so bad for her inside, Meg.’ 

' How can you be so alwurd,’ I said, cheering 
up a bit, ' and I’m not a female thing.’ 

' You’re a very provoking one.’ he replied, 
' and if there’s another interval in Miciuid's 
letters. I'm to he told.' 

' What does Michael say ?’ I asked. 

‘ I’m to be told.’ he repeated, tildog up my 
chin. 

‘ So you said before,’ I answered, trying to take 
his hand away. ‘ but I don't want to wmiy you 
with all my woes, you’ve got enough d your 
own.' 
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‘ My dear child, I could have told you two days 
ago that as I had heard from Mu had his letters 
to you were only hung up in the [uist, and you 
would have been stiared all this neeillest worry. 
Arc you going to tell me m future, oi mu.^l I order 
Nannie to bring me all youi letters firstand he 
tilted my chin still higher 
' I will tell you,' 1 s-iid weakly, leaning up 
against him. it seeniis! the only way to sto|i him 
looking at me,' What iIik s Mr tiael s.iv r 
' That the Powei of Attorney he gave me to 
manage his affairs is now e\i> nded to his wife, 
that there's to 1 h' no nioie leading in Is d, no more 
rackety days in London Plows me np sk\ high 
for letting you work all day and s«-w imh-s oi little 
frills at night. Here, 1 11 read you out the l.ist 
bit: " Yes, it's all right alxuit the shan-s. You 
lake Quite decent lare oi my goods, why lan't 
you of my < hattd : I'll s< lag you if you let her 
get knocked u[); don't take the slightest noiue 
of anything she says, make her ote y orders 
' The audacity of the man, the iheek,' I ex 
claim^, ' to call nv a " ehattel. ' to t.dk of 
" oiders ”—to a inrson who by .Art of I’.irha- 
ment has been put on an ts]uality with hiinsi lf 
to a woman with the vote— to a hou.wholder the 
autocracy of it!' 

'Good word that,' said my aggravating 
bro&er, ‘ but then, ybu sec, Micliad isn't exactly 
Mr. JeUaby, and I m going to see that you do 
obw wden, and chuck in a few extras of my 
own—milk and things,' said Ros.s vaguely. 
■ Here, get out^ this sandwich and have sorm- 
mora a&t for a start, and then up you go to get 
A FQSt** 

' Ift to nice by the fire/ I remarked rebelli- 
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ously, and then he remembered die old joke and 
said whimsically, * You know what pro 
mised in the harness-room that day, darling, 
and he rave me one of his rare kisses. 

So I hope Michael the caveman is satisfied- 
that black beast—out there. All my plans upset, 
all the crockery still in straw, no curtains up, and 
not a picture hung. Oh, I had planned to havi 
the cave so nice for his return, to sprinkle all the 
door with fine sea sand, to hang up the skin ol 
that big tiger that he killed, to keep away the 
draught, and over the driffirood fire to set a pot 
of rabbit stew (he always hungry), and then 
pThajK with a new necklace for myself 1 should 
have been ready. Just as we were getting in &c 
bus to-night our I-ady of Ventre came running 
out to ask me if she might come two hours late 
to-morrow. She said that an old woman in the 


village was dying, and was sure to be dead by the 
morning, and she had been asked to lay her out, 
there being no nieces or daughters who could do 
it. ‘ Can’t say 1 like the job, mum, bjrt one 
can’t ’ardly refuse to perform the last h(»fice for 
the dead seeing as 'ow we’ve all got to come fO R; 
it’s different if you know a person: if it WM JW 
now, mum, or the capting. I’d do it ytith 
treasure.’ Rckk’s guffaw neaiiy took the fafrfofi. 

When we got back to Fcmfoid ffiere w«ejp»e 
tetters from Michael, but I dhly liked two of tlipili. 
If he gives another man a Power ot to 

row his wife, be oughtn’t to do h hineeKlimll. 
It's not cricket. Oh, well, I read ttw ttHfine 
through again and hked it better, becaaiplMt 
out air the written part and oidy i^.bgliiiMi'fhn. 
lines—my darling 
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CHAPTER Xn 

ANOTBit week has passed. The workpeopti' 
have gone and taken all tiu-ir |x)ts and |>ails 
Gidgn a cottage is almost tinislird. It will tir 
(loite ctmpletcd by to-night and we are going lt> 
sleep in it. At the moment the two < h.irs are w ork 
ing m the kitchen: Brown with his kg up is uti 
packing china, Ross ordering every one atNuit. 
Nannie and the Gidger very busy m the nursery 
(the Poppet givingmuch advue alxmt her own 
department), whSkPHe only |x-rsoii wlio nally 
matters is doing^ nothing much ' Im a day or 
two, except cussing her male relatives in lur 
heart. 

The day-nursery is rather jirettv - soft grei ii 
walls, so that there may lx- no glare to strain 
the precious eyes: white furmtiire, pist hig enough 
fmr tiny folk; cui^roards with shelves, low enough 
Ux litne hands to reach tlie toys and llart lovely 
‘ Masque of Flowers ' for pii tores. 

Th^ is a window seat with l ushioris, when 
can tell small ones fairy siora-s in the 
daak. Th ere’s a comfy chair for .Naimie .ind a 
nxking-horse and doll's house, all presents fiom 
Atint Quistance, sent ' with love.' Then in the 
Gid^'s other room the same soft green, and all 
^ jictares the sroifll own« loves; that perfe^ f 
of Andrea del Sarto, and a copy of 
' Whence—VVhithcr?' I>> you re- 

' that perfect baby, who runs out of the 
jfd 15«, whichever way you stand and 
IE. apedal request, hung where she 
lec tto. are the two great favourites. 
Smbetd' tvidi a lamb, and the 
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other—five Persian fluffy kittens sitting in a row. 

' Because I like,' explained the Gidgcr to 
Uncle Woss, ‘ to see Jesus and the tittens when 
I get into my byes.’ 

‘ Would you call King George by his Christian 
name. Gidger?’ Ross asked. 

‘ Course not, Uncle Woss.’ 

' Why ?’ 

‘ Because it would be most fwightful cheek.’ 

' Then don’t you see it's much more cheek to 
call Him by His, darling?' 

’ But 1 didn't mean to Im- wude to Him,’ said 
thi^ PopjX’t tearfully, ' I'm fond of Him.’ 

’ Of (ourse, darling, so it you just say " Sorry, 
Sir," it'll lx- all right.’ 

So the Gidger said, ' Sorry, Sir,’ and the con¬ 
versation (h.inged to kittens. ‘ I wish I had a 
tilten, I’lu le Woss, just like the oin' in the miggle.’ 
Koss said he would see what could be done, with 
which my daughter siinied contented. But, ah, 
why is there only one little lx>d in the nursery, 
why is there no little son ? Yes. of course, Michael 
is ’ better to me than ten sons,’ only he’s so ’nor- 
mous, the other would Im' so tiuldlcy. 

The Gidger diK-s so want a lung clothes baby 
doll. She's got a mother hunger for it, and 1 
won't give her one. Shall I tell you why? MI 
should e\er have the joy tef liope- about a litWe 
son. I sh.ill hunt the garden for a nest, and let the 
(tidger jx-ej) at it with all the soft, downy tlUngS 
inside. Then I sliall say, ’ I made a little iMSt 
for you once, darling, just underneath my heoit,’ 
.ind I shall take her up in the nursery and open 
a drawer and show her all the small robes and 
garments that I made for her, and then she’ll 
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say, ‘ Oh. muwer, whv won't you let me havt* a 
long clothes baby dollyAnd 1 shall tell her 
about the second mst that I'vo Ixgun to maki-, 
and then 1 shall give her a ino^t [x-rtis t ImIiv doll 
that I’ve got waiting in a lxi,y just now, 1 shall 
ask her sometimes it she'd like to mine and learn 
to sew some clothes lor her Uiby while 1 sew some 
for mine: and if she pneks her little tiiiKers. ami 
makes a tiny spot ot hlocKi uihui the narrow hem, 
and looks at me with evisi like ilrowned lorgi t me 
nots (as .she dix's it she is goiiif; In ■ ivl. I shall 
say, ' But. darling, don't you think it’s wotih it 
for your b.iliy ■' Sin 'll le.irn lo know then, when 
she s married ami she's got the mother hnngei, 
that her baby will lx- worth the mother juin 
And now the evening tune has uime The 
house is finished, the last |>i( tiire o uji, the la^t 
curtain hung, ami all the de.n domestn gixls 
arranged. Alas! the lly in the omtmrni has 
turned up also. Tin 'tail' has arrived, and I am 
terrified of it. I feel .dl awash inside to think 
that 1 have to order the dinner in the morning 
and tell the S.P. what her work is Howevt i. 

' sui^ent unto the d.iy i> the evil tie leof ' 

Tired, but happy. 1 waiidensl into the sientnl 
garden in the ousk to gather gn at bramhes ol 
white and purple lil.ir, armfuls ol lotgei-im -md 
and fragrant pheasant eye and the very early 
honeysuckle that grows over tin- tior< h Then I 
filled every va.se and pot tliat could Ik- imltu e<l to 
h(4d water, and some that couldn't, Ross says, 
berause I stood a leaky jar on his dressing lable 
and the water trickled into the drawer iK-neath 
and reduced the contents to pulp. 

The house is so sweet, filled with tlic spring, 
but if (^y I had decorated all the rooms tor 
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Michael I My heart goes out to him to-nig^t with 
a great longing. The rooms are full of tiie peart 
and fragrance only found in old houses, y^, dear 
as it is, it can never be to me anythin more than 
a house till he comes and transforms it into ffome. 

CHAPTER XVII 

I THijJK ' The Staff ’ might be worse, dioagfa it 
could not be more alarming. Dulcie cooks 
beautifully, only she won't cook enough of any¬ 
thing, and the S.P. is very superior, quite a|q»]- 
lingly so. She does her work well, but she 
despises me. I try to like her, but it is difficult 
to feel any affection for a ix'rson who looks as tf 
you were a had smell under her nose, ^e has 
always livtsl with such exclusive families that I 
cannot think she will stay very long with us. Her 
last place was a failure, .she only stayed a month. 
■ After I got there,' she explained. ' I found &e 
mistress was not a lady.' 

' How did you know ?’ I inquired politely. 

' Oh, she never dres.sed for dinner, pot fte 
coals on with her fingers, and had t^ is ^ 
dining-room. (By a merciful dispensation 
have ours in the hail.) ' 1 was most uncaqn||f- 
able,' she added, ' but I liked him. He 
real gentleman, his underclothing was JMjp^ 
of silk.’ : 

’ My 'Ilda ' needs a great deal of 
lunch the S.P. teaches her to smit at 
is a daily martyrdom for any one lo 
genteel, so unutterably refined! 

Monica turned up yesterffiiy, 
a motor-car. She stay^ ten ahnwcSwilai 
dashed tnck to her huiritaL 
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‘ Oh. f' she laughed as she came in 
didnt^ tell roe the troth years ago? What an 
utter little fod I’ve always been, but I’ve foiiiMl 
out ttiat I tevc him after all.' 

' Wdl, you’d better write and fell him so,' 1 
said, and based her. 

’ 1 have.' she answennl. blushing like a wild 
rose. ‘Aren’t I a bold, bad girl? Aren't 
modem women hussies ? I’m so longing (or hi^ 
letter, Meg. Oh. you were funny! I'm not .i 
bit patrician, am I? 1 adore cement!’ 

Dear old Monna ! And alter she had departed 
like a young whirlwind 1 had another thrill The 
curate and nis wile called, and he turned out to 
be Mr. Williams, He is still solemn, and thinner 
and liro|ier even than he usa-d to lie, but he (he. red 
Up a bit at the mention ol the Bisliop of Ligen.i 
^le is a frail little iierson with a dress like a suisni 
and the most desolating hat it has Urn tny lot to 
meet (ot years. 1 wonder if she dr<*sscs so from 
choice or poverty. 

I was glad my brother was in f,aindon when 
ttHycall ed. His eyes would have iMsm la.stmaUsI 
by the reserve of food on Mr, Williams’s usii. 
Eimny old thing! Ross is always so uell- 
HMwwd himself that, like the robin, he makes 
mhe other birds kxik dirty. When he canu' 
i he brought a hamper. 

•“ rane in the.raiggie’s in tbere,' he said 
ide. , 

I are famed (or your lucidity,' I remarked 
. It was a kitten for the Cidger, such a 
.psSy Bt«n, just out of the fiwme and 
Fitshattleaxe by my dau^ter the 
____ .je MW it. M^ien Nannie had whisked 
h«'4«#. Sum Midr- 
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‘ You'll have to put up with me for a bit longer, 
old thing. I got a big overhauling to-day. They 
say my arm is better, and I can have it in a sling 
now instead of these infernal bandages.’ 

‘ Well, that's something,' I observed, but Ross 
is not of a grateful nature. 

' Small something. I think,' he snorted. 

' Boards are a lot of old women, said I must be 
content to " Make haste slowly,” as if I were a 
schoolgirl. I want to be back with my men. 
Oh. what an awful time it seems since I saw any¬ 
body dec<’nt.’ 

' Well,' 1 ejaculah-d, ' if that's not the pink- 
edged limit!' 

' Oh. twins don't count. Meg, but I am in a vile 
tcmiHT. Let's go and do something. Clean the 
greenhouse r(K)f, shall wr.> There's just light 
enough. Come on!’ 

Ross det ideel the plan of campaign. I was to 
ix)ur the water from my liedroom window on to 
the glass beneath, while he, armed with a long 
broom Iwrrowed from the kitchen, would stand 
on a jwir of stei« in the garden and clean ttie 
glass with the broom aforesaid. ' Now, Heg, 
plenty of water, no stinting,’ he ordered. 

So 1 pt a huge canful, and in order that Rap 
should nave all the water he desired, I poureOn 
out, not from the six)ut but from the oth« e^, 
with great pride and force. sAlas, ‘ the ways of 
mice and men aft gang agley.’ The gutter m 
beastly thing vHas too small to catch my Niagara, 
and the entire volume of water rushed ovw flie 
glass, down Ross's neck, into his eyes and nmi&, 
flooding his pockets and soaking him to ^ aUn. 

He gave one awful yell and ovorbalaiioed into 
the water butt, the lid of whkb. ct coone, wasoff 
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(it would in my garden). In my agitation 1 
dropped the can, which followed the water in a 
wild leap on to the |xith ix low, sma'.hmg two or 
thTO ^ncs ol glass in its mad career. 

Well, you have done it.' said Ross, siirveyinx 
the WTCTkage from the water tiih. ' There's no 
doubt if you want a thing reallv well done, it s 
best to do it oneself.' 

Then Sam appeared and IcHiked ret.roac hlnlly 
at me, and spoke to Rovs, and I hi aici the words 
' arm ’ and something about ' taking more car-' ' 
Ros-s looked through .'sam in that disgiisiinK 
way he has when he isn't ph ased, and s.iid. 

' I can't go through the house hke this, M, g , 
why do you have voiir tubs lined with grem 
Get me a bath. Brown.' 

' Cold, sir.-' 

' How can 1 get this stuff off m 1 old - Hot. ot 
course.' siupisd his ruasltr, ' and ask the Tit 
mouse (or the ladder, Brown, and I'll go through 
the bathroom window.’ .As I went ii|*st lirs a liiih 
later, Ross's dixir was slightly oi»n: S.im was 
catching it. King's Hegiiiatioiis .irid the Hu kh-y 
Woods wrestling for the inasierv 
* You'll excuse mi’, sir. you ilnn'l take cate ' 
Then my brother's voice lloaled towards me 
down the passage. 'No. I'll not excuse you, 
Brown. I've had too miirh cheek from you the 
hurt ten minutes ! Gm me a shirt. If you mention 
my arm again in front of Mrs. Ellslcy, you It cjuii 
Now my coat. Do you call this businesi ? Now .1 
handkerchief, and get out.' 

Then u he remcmfjcred that he was now pro¬ 
moted to a sUng he added stormily, - 
‘ Understand once for all, I wcill eof be ftmed 
ov«r like a idiodgijrl. I'm not a sucking dove.' 
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■ Oh, no, sir,' said Brown, and I caught a flickor 
of amusement on his imp^ve countenance as he 
closed the door behind him with the wet clothes 


on his arm. 

Just then the carrier brought a crate of hens 
and a box of rabbits from Aunt Constance. We 
felt rather like Noah when the animals beg^ to 
file into the ark. The hens were the bre« that 
have the very large combs. ‘ My 'Dda ’ re¬ 
marked as they were put into their run,— 

‘ My! you won’t pt many eggs from tiiem, 
mum, they’re all cocks.' 

The Oidger loved the rabbits and I told her how 
the mother bunny would presently have some 
little ones, and that she would love them vwy 
much and make a warm nest for them, and poll 
off her own soft fur to keep her babies warm. I 
want my little daughter to know of all the won¬ 
derful protective instincts God has imi^nted in 
His creatures and the sweet provision that He 
makes for all the tiny things. 

JiLst before dinner we flew down the village fo 
buy some bran for the new arrivals. On OOr 
return my brother did one of his atrocious 1^^- 
ning changes. 

When Sam let us in Ross said,—' Thanks,Slpi 
any letters ?’ and then ’ Knee bad ?’ 

Pretty middling, sir.’ 

‘ Co and put it up, then. (What are yoo aiiiilt 
on it for ?’ 


’ It'll be time enough to put h up after t 
sir. 1 mast wait at taUe to-nigfat, the o 
maid is out' 

The atmos{4>eie in the hall becuK» 
arctic. I shivered as the cold of ft UfijH 
I could fed Ro» loolong thrmg^SiitwB 
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must" to me, 


coldly.—' Did you intend to say 
Brown?' And Brown said,— 

‘ No, sir,' and did not appear at dinner. I sent 
him up a book and two Cox's oranges, so I had to 
contmw * Uy 'lida's ' education in the art of 
waiting. 

As she handed the soup she decorated each 
I>late with a beautiful scallop tike a flannel petti¬ 
coat. I snp()ose it is difficult to keep liquid level 
and walk at the same time. She had put no fisli 
fc^ks on the table, so 1 said reproviiiHly,— 

‘ What are we to eat the fcsli witli, Hilda ?’ 

‘ Oh, whatever you like, Mrs. Elisley,' .she said 
br^tly. Koss drank some water hurriedly. 1 
eno^voured to make my meaning dearer and to 
keep my face straight at the same time, where¬ 
upon ' My 'llda ' Kiid, - 
* I do like being here; you don't mind how 
many mistakes 1 make so long as I do it right.' 

shot a knife and fork into Kos.s‘s lap, men i- 
fuUy they were clean or there would have ta-en 
nic&Jtts, then she upset a glass of water and got 
^Uccoughs, and later trinisti over the footst<K)l 
aadsent the cheese straws flying like leaves iH toie 
as autumn rate. 

'.When ‘ My ’llda ' brought the coffee into tin 
hafl idle japped on the kitten's tail, and as that 
nt 8uny ball sjwt at her, she remarked, 

/1 ain’t FtoWlttieaxe got a temper, 1 don't 
Your face is red. Mrs. Elisley; did I do it 
tat dinner? 

to my room to fetch a book I heard 
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and then he remarked,—' I wonder if &m’s got a 
decent supper. 1 must go and see.’ 

When he came down again he tossed a little box 
into my lap and said,— 

' Why didn’t you tell me that you wanted a 
new necklace i 1 'd have loved to give you one, ’ 

‘ What do you mean, Ross?’ 

’ Michael wrote to me to-day that you had said 
you wanted a ” new necklace for yourself ” 
directly the cave was finished, and that I was 
to buy you one.’ 

Oh. isn’t he absurd and dear? So I opened 
the Iwx, and inside there were two to choose from 
So I chose the one o( very ixirfect iiearls, and then 
lor some extraordinary reason of his own Ross 
kissed me and said,— 

' How Midiael sjxiils you, darling.' But two 
kisses in twelve dajs. He mu.st lie ill, I think. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Ir s .Ml bools’ Day. Perhaps that’s why the 
1 itnum.se elei ted to get the rheumatics that ccune 
irom damp attics, so that 1 had to tell the Stench 
what ' to tie getting on with.’ 

.As I w.ilkeii round the garden with him I asked 
it ail tiK' M’ttls were in, 

■ In, an’ coming up by the galore, mum, an' 
1 ve given the turnips a dressin' of soot, as it 
makes a vast difference to 'em on their first 
ipparance through the soil, mum.’ 

I could well believe it! 

w a 

How deep, mum, two spits?’ 
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I hadn’t the foggiest notion how deep that is, 
but 1 said,— 

' Oh. yes. of course, dig down as deep as ever 
vou can; you can’t dig too deep. Stench - Tend), 
t mean I' 

Ross thinks he knows a bit atx)iit gardening, so 
at lunch I said,—‘ Ross, how big is a spit ?' 

‘ Depends on how lead your told is, l)e liogan, 
l)ut 1 closed the ronversiiiion. 

Alas, alas, hear the end. Half an hour later the 
S.P. said would 1 sjX'ak to the l aptain in the gar¬ 
den? I found him in front of the kili hen window 
surveying some extraordinary earth works and 
excavations, the Stench standing by looking 
I>articularly wiMxlen. 

' What on earUHs—’ I began. 

‘ I've dug so deep, mum, 1 tome to a ixiiiie ; do 
it matter ?’ said the Ixiy. 

I surveyed the stene of hb lalKuirs and found 
the little wretch had dug down to tin- kiti hen 
drain. 

‘ Gardening is rertainly your strong iKiint, Meg. 
Do you think the lioy has dug this bit dee|i 
enough, or slull he take up the draltn ,is well' 
By Jove,’ add«d my brother, doubling up siid 
dmiy with laughter. ' u/iat an acquisition you'd 
lx»th be in the army. I never saw a U tter i oni 
munkation trench in my life.' ..\t lea-iime Ross 
gloomily surveyed the table lightly spread with 
thin brt^ and butter and minute cakes. 

‘ Well, there doesn’t s<x-m enough for Idtz- 
battleaxe, to let's go and have tea with Sam. He’s 
dead down on his luck, too.’ 

* Knee bad ?’ I questioned. 

' Putrid, to't his temper since I rowed him this 
monting.* 
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‘ What did you row him for?’ I asked. 

'Usual thing. Found him standing up brushing 
my clothes to^ay, so I pitched into him for onct 
in his life, hot and strong. It is rotten for him, 
but I really bad to tell him a few home truths. 
He simply must stick his leg up all day.’ 

So he went up into Sam's Tittle sitting-room with 
Fitzbattlcaxe. 

' Better?’ said Ross, as he went in. 

' Yes, thank you, sir,' said Sam, and got up 
hastily as I entered. 

‘ Forgotten your orders again. Brown?’ asked 
Ross sternly, opening the door to go out. 

‘ No, sir,’ said Sam, still standing up. (I do 
love to s<-e him ' fighting ’ Ross.) ' Orders wrae: 
■' Bed at II. Not to stand up when it were you 
only, lM‘twren the hours of 10.30 a.m. ud 
7 p.m.," sir.’ 

Quite obviously Sam was obeying the strict 
letter of the law, so Ross came in again, and 1 
remarked,—' And I say, same boors when it’s 
only me, Sam.’ 

' If you could both remember about the verb 
’’ to be." ’ Ix'gan my brother. 

‘ I can’t,’ I said. 


Sam droppetl into a chair, looking as if het'dWre 
to smash all clucks, and remarkra he 
solutely (i-d up, ' Well, we’re not, wc’li|$rif 
starved. That’s why we’ve tome to ;| 

* You want to count your metcies, 
which being a remark to whkh ray AtUt iftflnn 
is much addicted, was die moat s^tgmnklUlttKig 
I could think of at die mcHnnit 
down on one's luck it is httal to ^ sMiilBc, 
ai^ Sam was down os hit. tdtWS^&SSA 
bottom <rfit 
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‘ Well, Tm counting the mercies he's got and 
we haven't,' said Ross:' there's quite a respect¬ 
able Int of Iieavra spread on this table at the 
moment A whole Iw, a pound of butter, two 
pounds of strawbe^ jam and jorams of Devon¬ 
shire cream, goodies with supr on top, and a 
plum cake that you can cut. Mv hat, some people 
nave all the lock. It's a regular Hickley Wc^ 
oiw.' 

' Make the tea, Sam,' I exclaimed,' the kettle’s 
boiling; mind you don't set the wmkIs alight.' 

'Havel ever set the woods alight, mis.s ?' Sam 
asked indignantly. 

' Nor ever failed to lose wur teiniier either, if I 
sa|{gested you would,’ I answered. So Sam 
mnned ana felt Ix-ttcr, and made a long arm for 
me kettle, and brewed tea, and cut up bread and 
crecun, and we had it in the Hickley Woods, as 
we've had it millions of times together. It was 
iost the same. Whenever 1 had finished my slice, 
Sam put another on my plate, with mountains of 
emm and jam on it. At the third I remarked,-- 

* Sam, there really are limits.' 

■f: ‘S'es, but you ain’t n«ch<xl them yet. miss: 
toir't yours.’ 

fDo you think you ought to speak to me like 
now I am married and have a daughter. 

Stall' 

. you muddled up with the daughter, 
une as I do,’ remarked Ross, ’^onty 
il so much mtnre sober and serious- 
iu yoo're evo- ikely to be.' 

,1 caBed; * limit’s reached, Sam.' 
te't any mme cream, anyway,' 
of came, was the one and only 
f m rt oppe a in Hiddey Woods. 
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‘ I begin to feel better,’ observed my brother. 
' Why don’t I have enough to eat at lunch, Meg, 
I do at breakfast ?’ 

' I s<!(! to your breakfast,’ said Sam, ‘ and I’d 
see you had a good lunch if only 1 was allowed 
down,' 

' Well, you aren’t,’ said my brother, ‘ so that’s 
that, and 1 should think it would be better man¬ 
ners if you saw wi- had a good tea when we’re up. 
Pass the cake. Here, you eat the little chaps, rll 
have the plum.’ 

So Sam ate all the small cakes with sugar on 
top, and Fitzbattleaxe got the iream tin to lick 
out. He went right iiiside and stuck, and had to 
lugged out by the tail. Ihen we shoved the table 
back and sat round the hre, and talked about the 
old days. At seven o’clock Nannie looked routid 
the door. She was promptly hauled in and sat on 
Ross’s knee. 

' Siim,’ she scolded, ’ wh>' do you keep them 
out so late I really shall have to tell your father 
to wallop you. I’ve often threatened to, I re^ly 
will to-mght.’ 

‘ Let’s run her down the passage, Sam, for 
cheek,' said Ross, and they were just about to do 
it when Brown suddenly got up and said,— 

’ Want a bath, sir?’ and Nannie said, ' WiD 
you wear your black again, ma’am?’ and, of 
course, it was that »Tet(ie<J S.P. cotoe to elfi ir 
away the tea. The smell under her i«Me was 
rather worse than usual, and the picnic broke up 
hurriedly. I felt as if I had been having tea wm 
my brother’s man-servant, and Rossted Vi»n 
nursing one of the maids. Oh. 1 do loadte that 
woman! 

It was a most unfortunafis dinner to-oigi^ like 
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one of those you get at Aunt .Amelia’s. There 
didn't seem to be anything solid to eat. 

.At the end Sara handed Ross sardines on toast. 

' What a thundering lot of hors d'(ruvres we 
seem to be having to-mght, when’s the dinner 
coming?' 

' Savoury, sir,’ said &im. 

‘ You don't mean to tell me,’ s.iid Koss, pushing 
back his chair and glaring at S im, ' that I’ve had 
my dinner ?’ 

’ You’ve had what tlu re was of it. sir.’ 

’ Well, I’m jiggered. Why on earth, .Meg, don’t 
you make them cook more fo<Kl. Kealiy.’ 

‘ ’Tisn’t her fault,' said Sam, still in the Hirkley 
Woods, sticking up for me as he always did; 

’ she’s told them time.s without numUr; it’s no 
good blaming her. Shall I cut some s.indwi( lies?' 

’ Sam, I sumjose I i.ui rejiiove my sister with¬ 
out your interfering, and I never blame, I always 
rule by love.’ 

’ Same as you did this morning, sir,’ grinned 
Sam, ' will you have large rujis of coffee with 
your sandwiches ?’ 

' Do you think that’s a reswetful remark to 
make to your superior officer. Brown ?’ 

* No, sir. sorry.’ 

' I ^all judge the measure of your repentance 
by numtier of sandwiehc-s you cut,' said Koss, 

' and if the cups of fotfee are very large. I might 
be inclined to overlook your cheek, otherwise- ' 

Bat Sam Itod vanished into the kite hen, and we 
went into die hall to wait for supix-r. A few 
minntes afterwards, Sam dumped a tray of food 
on&etabk. 

We aettied down comfortably for a good long 
eve^Dg. At 10 . 15 , just as we were beginning to 
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enjov ourselves, Sam came in, he looked like milk 
and butter, and his voice was a caress. 

‘ Turned your bath on, sir.' 

‘ Are you dotty. Brown ?' asked mybrodier. 

' Certainly not, sir.' 

' Well, what are you gassing about baths for at 
this hour of the afternoon, you gloomy ox, you're 
worse than a keeper.’ 

‘ Orders is orders, sir. If I've got to go to bed 
at II you’ll have to go at 10.15, jf I'm to see to 
your arm.’ 

‘ My hat,’ ejaculated Ross, looking acrossatme 
in hopeless consternation, ’ what a fool I am.' 

' First of April, sir,’ said Sam, and fled 
upstairs. 


CHAPTER XIX 

I_ can’t manage my ‘ staff.' I wish I were an 
Eastern Queen, then I should sort of call die 
eunuchs when I wanted anything, instead of- 
which the maids do exactly what they Uke. Rois 
say’s if I won’t let Sam ’ do something' I Bnat 
put my own foot down. 

The S.P. brings my early tea in a silver tea^ 
instead of the little brown chap I told h» I r" 
ferred. So I hid the beastly flung niwiw my i 
hoping she would take Am hint and welMp-y 
meant it. She came and all^ me S fliil(|;iiiiu 
where I wished the silver to he kept in lohM) '> 

Then when 1 mdered the dinner 
to Dukie, ' Semi in the junket in 
china bowl, please/ Ucaroeintbati 
use for cuflets. Solwouldnti 
said it wo^ taste of mntteo 1 
lundi the S.P. rowed me for 




/ 
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wasn't clean, which I hadn’t even thought of, for 
she ke( |)s it f)cautifully. 

Putting iny foot down made my face so hot 
that I retired to my bedroom to recover, but alas' 
Pitzl)attleaxe was making the day hideous with his 
howls. He was IcKlged on a ledge in ray chimney, 
just out of reach, and was apmrcntly afraid to 
jump the pre< i[)ice into my liedroom. 

So I tied my liair up in a handkerchief, put on 
a nightgown to prot'd mv dress, and laid down 
comfortably on the In artlirug with my head nji 
the chimney. At intervals 1 waved a bit of liver 
at the kitten and s.iid in my most jx-rsuasive 
manni'r, ' I.ittlekittriatiioorpussycometoraissu.s- 
didurns.' This s<-emed to entertain the kitten ver\' 
much as it resixmded by rubbing it’s back 
violently against the chimney and incidentally 
dislodjting a gtxKi de.il of srxrt over me, while it 
sniffed ecslaft'ally at the liver. 

’ GiHxlness,' said Ross, bursting like a cyclone 
into the rrxim, ’ wh.it a sight you look; is that 
kitten still there ? Mr Williams is downstairs. 
Are you giving that little beast meat, Meg: how 
many times have I warned you that it’s illegal to 
give rations to riKients.' 

' It isn’t a rodent,' 1 said, sitting up in the fire¬ 
place, ‘ ami it’s not rations either, it's oSal.' 

A frozen look of horror slowly overspread my 
brother’s open countenance. • 

' Offal.' he queried. * could it possibly haw 
been offal you said ?’ 

I Yes,’ and I began to get little creeps down my 
spine as I did as a child when I'd been naugfaty, 
■ it’s offal, edible offal.’ 

* The word " edible " does not excuse fl» wtRd 
offal.’ 
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‘ They call it that in the Times,' I said meekly. 
' There are many things in the, Tiwr.^ which it 
is better not to repeat in imlitc stx iety, Margaret.' 

' 1 don’t call your society fxiiite, lar from it,' 1 
rejoined. ' What does Mr Williams want?’ 

' Oh, my angel, he wants a lot of things: a 
.have, for instance, and a bath and a dean collar, 
md his clothi-s brushed, and his nails cut, and 
now-white llowers against Ins hair, and a heap 
if dtings like that.' 

‘ I exp-ct he's very poor,' 1 said, waving the 
ver at Fitibaltlea.xe. 

' Unless he's behind with his water rate, he 
ould have most ot Ins present needs supplied by 
rming on the tap. He’s asked to see you,' 

' Well, 1 can't see him like this, t.in I d 
' You certainly lan't. You kxik like the batk 
f a cal), .Meg :' 

' Do tell mi- sensibly what he says.*t implored 
Ross pulled his mouth down at the corners, 
osed his eyes and put his hands together as if in 
rayer. ' Mv dear wife is laid aside witli .III in- 
rnal chill, she is. therefore, unable to tx piesent 
the class lor female lontirmalion landidili-s 
is aftenwxin, and as the vuar is awav. I ven- 
red to think that .Mrs, Ellsley might bi- gfxxl 
lOUgh to sjx-ak a l<-w words of exhortation m her 
ace, hymn 547 . let us (iray.' 

‘ How can you be * alisurd ?' 1 said. 

' Oil, why do curates talk like that ? Why 
n't this man wash f Why can't he lie modern 
id human? Why can’t he say, " Hallo, old 
an, my wife ain't in the pink, got a fuin tn her 
catMnsket or something. Priceless washout. 

>, as it’s her turn to spout to the gals. Just 
!w in to see if your sister would help me out 
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of a hole and come and do a [x-jaw stunt, 
what!” ' Here my dis^ting twin reached realis 
tically into the soap diw, murmuring * He maki> 
me sick.' 

' Your vulgarity is simriy awful, Ross, do stop 
you make me feel quite ill.^ 

' I venture to think, my misguided younit 
friend-’ began Ross again. 

' You know wliat happened to ttie chddren in 
the Bible,* I interrupted, ' who mocked at their 
betters: a frightiul animal jumped out at them 

and-’ Here 1 gave a piercing scream as the 

kitten suddenly decided to risk it, and land«i un- 
e.\pcctcdly in the middle of my stomach. 

' Just so,' said Koss with a howl of lao^tcr, 
‘ 1 never saw a In-tter illustration of it in my life.' 

.\nd now I want to ask the General rablic 
something. 

Could you tell me why. because a person's 
mother once fell off the top of a step-ladder, a 
person should never be allowed to go on die top 
step iierself? It seems such a ridiculous tyng 
to hand on from father to son. 


' Gracious.' I said, when I was rowed for it 
to-day, after Mr. Williams had dbpaited, 
' because mother did it, it’s a thousand to dqc I 
won't. I don't know the actuary figWBB, btf it 
IJraclically insurw me against it, Ros^* 

' 1 don t care,' said tbaf gentleman. iab’t 

have It, and that’s all there is about ft,' - ^ 
How can you be so ridiculotn. 
imnd if I go up a tree, and I ve doM 
that you’ve done always. If you doaf 
dangerous for me to climb and Mnliiiwv 
OT^h should you kidt at the 
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‘ WeB, we won’t argue about it, Margaret.* 

‘ 1 loathe twins,’ I grumbled. 

And Im said he did, too, the sort that spat fire 
when a «iap tr^ to take care of them. 

Suddody the bottom dropned out of the world, 
and everj^ng that I had tnought solid, stable, 
and immovable came crasliing alx)Ut ntc, and my 
broduar, for the first and last time in all hLs life, 
was' meek ' to me and said, - 
■ Please, darling, because 1 found motlicr after 
she smashed hersdf up so l>adly,' 

It was that tide in the affairs of men which had 
I taken at the flood would have tamed the lion to 
eat out of my hand. Oh, wasn't 1 ,i fcxil to s.iy,- 
' 0, all right, Ross.' 

But diere it is, and I know now what that prxtr 
darling felt when he wrote Paradiu Lust. 


CHAI»TER XX 


A tXLXCRAll came from Monica this morning 
saying,— 

*nNM meet the n.ao tram.' 


So die &mily turned up at the station ett masse, 
but. tUdead of the lady we expected, there 
dea p BBtled &om the guard's van a beautiful and 
“ d Great Dane with a label round his neck. 
ulfai|’s baronfitl hall. A thank-offering, 
it "Hove from a modem Lussy." ’ 

(St. alt any nte, &at's what it looked like. 
Uomkjaa write to badly. 

kimed the dmnk-oflering promptly, 
and Jpi g a amri e d with a large hck. 

' Olb me with your flannd,’ she 

■ * than we aB introduced omadves, 
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and Ross observed as he edged away from a vi ry 
wet longue,— 

' He must be first cousin to the dog in the Bihl. 
that was so kind to the poor beggar; you’d bett. r 
call him " Moreover.” after him, Meg.’ 

’ What dog, and what beggar?’ I asked. 

' (ira< ious. child, for a Bishop’s daughter you 
don’t know much Church history, ana haven ; 
you heard that old chestnut cither? Why, when 
Lazarus was laid at the rich man’s gate, Moi' 
over, the dog, came and licked his sores.’ 

Our Moreover is a splendid (lerson. Directly 
he arrived at the house he walked into the hall 
and laid himself down by the great open fii>, 
and IcHiktHl ixisitively Elizabethan. 

On the way home Ross dashed into the po't 
othie to send some telegrams. ’ .Aren’t I a foe! 
never to h.ive thought of it before,” he said fer¬ 
vently, but what he hadn’t thought of he declined 
to say, so I just agreed with the fool part. 

luncheon I slipped over to see Mrs. 
Wiliams. The curate opened the door himself, 
IcMiking hagg.ird, with black rings round his eyes 
und yesterday’s beard still on his chin. 

’ I called to inquire for Mrs. Williams and to 
bring her some flowers and grapes. 1 hope she’s 
better,’ I said. 

His hand shook as he took the little basket. 

How kind of you, won’t*you coiqe up and see 
my wife, she’s a little better to-day, Rirthave 
been up with her all night. I’ve just her 
some tea. I’ll fetch another cup.' ' 

■ Please don’t bother about tea for me,* I said. 

I m sure your maids will have enou^ to do.' 
We haven’t any maids.' 

* But who is doing for you. tbeo?' 
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' I do ^ bart I can.' and he opened the bed¬ 
room door. If you could have icen Aat room 
and it'» Btde wlule-faced occupant. There wa» 
no carpet on the floor, no fire, though it had 
turned quite cold. It was all very clean, but. oh, 
the potwty of if. The poor little woman wa» 
propped up with two thin pillows and a M»la 
lusnioo, and bad beside her a nip of hall-cold 
tea and a bit of bread ami marRarine, 

' Oh, Alfred, you oughtn't to have let Mrs, 
Elisley up. I'm hot tidy,’ and she (Mttfd her hair 
and tmoothed out the crumpled sheet. 

' You look miite swirt,' 1 said, ' but I'm afraid 
you arra't well, and as you have no maids is there 
anything I can do for >'ou iHith: wh.it d<K-s the 
doctor say ?’ 

’ 1 haven’t had the dot tor.’ 

' She won't let me fetch him,' said her hus¬ 
band. ' thou^ 1 have begged her to.’ 

‘ Oh, but do let me send, Mrs, Williams. 1 
am sure you ought to see him.' 

* No, no,' she cried, getting very agitated, ’ I 
shall be better in the morning.' 

So 1 sat with her a little while and chatted and 
then tried once more about the doctor, but in 
vab. ^ would ' be better in the rooming.' 

' But, lbs. W'illiams, it would case your hu»- 
bsod't ndnd so ; do Udl me why you won't.' 

J m, because she was so very tired and weak 
31, «t last be tak) me. Sbe had bad attacks 
of iOMBil pains several times during the winter 
and tt» foqiease and medidne had used up aO 
their Mttenvingi. and with a bunt tutter tean 
be mU bay owed five pounds, and had nothing 
BWia n vam tbw could seli; and so on-ali the 
p b HB M tilft flf ni|^ p ri ces and an jiwsstBe SO 
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■ninute that only by the most careful management 
ind hard work could it be made to do in ordinary 
limes. Gradually ail the little jewels had gom 
ind bits of plate, the food had been cut down, 
and she had had to turn her clothes and ptiUli 
and mend and work till all her strength had gone, 
and now that she was ill it was ‘ All too much ioi 
Alfred.’ The ixior little soul turned faint and 
sick then from shi'or exhaustion and lack of fotxl 
I sent her Alfred Hying out for milk; there was 
only tinned stuff in the house, ' it went farther.' 
and with a rin kless hand I Ik at un their only egg, 
which he informed me anxiou.sly he had been 
saving for her to-morrow’s dinner. And then 1 
flung the last lew droiis of brandy in the glass and 
made her drink it all and eat some tiny sand¬ 
wiches, and a lew graix-s. The frxxl revived her 
and a scrap of colour came into her cheeks. 

’ Now,’ I said sternly, ‘ I’m going to fetch a 
cab, and roll you up in blankets and take you to 
my hou.se and nurse you up a bit.’ 

Of course she protested, said it was impossible. 

‘ Whv ?' 1 demanded. 

Oh, heaps of reasons, gave a few, hadn't a 
clean nightie, for one thing, she had only two and 
had been too ill to wash the other. She had so 
hoped there would have been some in the last 
{MKel from the Charitable Clothing Fund. 

' But I have simply doadis,’ I wailed. Yea, I 
know, there wasn t an ounce of tact in mat 
remark, but I was thinking of my own luxniious 
room, fires every night, all the pettily and icoid- 
ings I get if I’m not well, and how nobody a^ 
me if I will have the doctor or takes dK ita^test 
notice of me if I say I won’t, and ed all dwdbthes 
I d got ai^ the gcn«rd and dk gntting gir of 
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affluence there is alxmf the family. I hated 
myself and all my relatives, Yr-s. 1 did, tlii' 
whole hh-ssed lot of them. 

Hut I couldn’t leave my hiist>aii<l.' said Mrs. 
Williams. 

' Of course, he's Iomins! too, my sjure rimm is 
1 n,'mg out for visitors ' 

But we are straii>;i ts, you i .ni l t.ike us in like 
this,' 

But it was " a s|i,iii|.;i r and y. lt«ik Me in. ' 
Hr said. Oh,' 1 lonliniiid throwing Kraniniar 
to the winds, ' whv •lain t He i'll a i> ison what 
to do when the stMunei won't 0 in.' 

She lailKhi'd .it th.it and then •••n,' nti-d S* 1 
Hew home and told the tali to Boss and .N.iniiK 
m the nursery. 

Poor yoiiiiK tliiiii;,' s.iid Nannie. ' hut she ll 
soon get U-tler line ' S> I '■ nl the I odio r th ing 
to the Tilni nise lot heajK ot ilow! Is. and the S 1’ 
si'Uttimg nmnii to get the sjmi.' nsun nad; for 
her and the (In ssing nsiin toi him, aiiil tin si.-inh 
off on a bicyi le to ask tin ihs lor to iimk in. and 
‘ My ’llda ' tor a i.d). .\lter th.it 1 s.iid to 
Nannie, ‘ Oome and in hi me hsik out sonn things 
for her. niglllies and something (Iteltv to sit ii[i 
in.' And tlien 1 turned to my hrother, who was 
siltiiu silently. 

‘ vfhy. Ross. I eouldn't do anvihing else f 
Yott <m't mind Mr.*NVilliams eoming, do you 
Suddmiy hk Irish grandmother laine on top. and 
he exploded violently and iinexfictii di)' in that 
way Ik has. 

■ What a system,’ he stormed,' what a church, 
that can to sweat its ministm that their families 
have not enot^ to efit, and wntleMIc are 
rednced to w»nng other people’s old clothes and 
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being glad to get them. It’s enou^ to make one 
sick, and I suppose they call it " noly poverty. ' 
It wouldn't make me feel very holy to see my wife 
hoping some beastly society would send her aii 
ola nightgown and have the cheek to call it 
charity. Surely if it's necessary to help the clergj' 
at all we ought to give the best we can, as if wc 
were giving to Him. Anyway, I won't have you 
give Mrs. Williams your old clothes, Meg. It it 
wasn’t that Michael was so disgustingly well off it 
might be you. Thank goodness I’ve got plenty 
of money; here, buy her all she wants Md if it 
isn’t enough tell me,’ and he pitched into my 
astonidied hands all the loose money from his 
pockets and a note-case stuffed with notes. ‘ And 
then you ask me if I mind,’ he stormed. ’ what toe 
boot is on the other leg. He may mind me^g 
me. I wasn’t decently civil when he called the 
other day, sneered at nim because he looked un¬ 
brushed, when he’d probably been up all ni|jit. 
Why. I’m not fit to black his boots. It's aU my 
accursed temper and my damnable pride.’ And 
he flung out of the nursery into his own room 
and slammed the door. 

’ Ob, Nannie,’ 1 said, ' isn't be funny? be 
hasn’t been in sucli a bate for years; of counw I 
never meant to give her my old clotbes.' 

‘ Of course you didn’t, dearie, be'lf resKOtoa 
in a minute, don’t you fret.’ 

* Shaii I go afta him and teU him so?' 

‘ Oh, I should la him bide, poor lan^ 

' So 1 let him' bide,' though aivffdncte Vbe 
a lamb than Ross at toat moment wun'f doieeiv* 

We smuggled out some nidhiitl, to. f$Ml toe 
makli •bootdD’t see, am a fame dnsHailtown, 
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and a little quilted coat to match, and tome toft 
blue thocii, and a cap or two, and a tbawl ami 

^ things like that to suit an invalid, and when 
to Mn. Williams't houtw 1 {xtckcd them all 
in her own sait<ase and brought her in a cab to 
Ciid^r's Cottage. 

Nannie tolemniy unpacked for her. and uid.- 
' How pretty v-our things are. ina am, if ynu 
won't think it a liberty for me to say so,' wlm h 
was considerably more tadful than mv remark 
about the nighties. And the ins-alid blusiied 
quite nicely and looked at me reprovingly. 

Daddy always said that Nannie couldn't tell a 
lie and came out m a cold perspiration if she even 
tried, but I think her hrst and last will be turgiven 
her. So we got Mrs. Williams to bed, she wan 
very exhaustra. The doctor came amt said tliat 
she was threatened with appendicitis and that if 
this attack could be wardra ofi she ought to he 
sent to the sea and get quite strong and then have 
the operatkm. Wlhile 1 was waitmg in the fire¬ 
light tor dinner a chastened Ro<» appeared. He 
slipped his arm round me and hid his lace m my 
hair. ' (Xi. Meg,' be said,' 1 am a beast.' 

‘ I was wronflully accused !' 

' Nannie told me about the ripping thinp 

' CH, Roas, what ret, what about that fat case 
of 

‘ 1 amt give him my new kilt, can I ?' 

wiflimapoit of aliuigh. ' 1 wish I hadn't been 
so cod w chap, mit ciotha witti the temaim 
of awel on simply make me curl up. I 
cant haiplt, I do try au not let it show. 1 nriO 
be deaiilycM amr, I'Q have nqr party tmik on 
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all the time,' said my repentant brother. Ross ii 
white rags of penitence so amused me that 1 it i’ 
I would keep him humble a little longer. Thi 
boot is nearly always on the other leg, so I siiul. 
very gravely, hoping he wouldn’t feel me giggle 
' You see, Ross, it was your damnable temiv; 
and your accursed pride.’ 

Then with amazing suddenness the boot was oi. 
the usual leg. ' 1 won’t have you say tho^ 
words. Meg, and understand if I let you havethesi 
people here, you're not to get fagged out 
Sliehael says so in ever>’ letter he writes me. 1 
shall wire lor a nurse for her in the morning, and 
you’re to get soinelxKly extra in the kitchen, am! 
as you don't seem abli’ to manage those women 
I've told Sam to do something. Michael sent nu 
a preisiid wire Iculay s;iying you’d said you wert 
hungry, and what was lieing done atiout it.’ 

I was just about to jirotc-st when Mr. William^ 
came into the hall, so the conwrsation changid 
abrujitly. He was quite spruced up, shaved, and 
looked heaps letter. 1 saw Ross give one fas 
tidious glance at the sjiotted clothes, but he wa- 
very nice to him at dinner and talked with charm¬ 
ing deference. When half a sixxin of soup went 
down the ill-used coat, I saw Ross slowly {leeze 
and curl up, but he violently uncurled hirosdf and 
said, ' t)h. rotten luck, sir,’ and helped poor Ur. 
Williams mop it up. * 

I dipjxid upstairs quite early to see how fte 
invalid was, and found her inclined to be sleepy, 
and as 1 bent over her she whispered, ‘ I can’t 
thank you. but " Inasmuch," He said.* 

Ross peeped round ray door about eUven and 
found me writing. 

• Did / do it U1 ri^t at dinner, Hia. Ellsley ?' 
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he began, miraickintf ’ My 'Ilda.' ‘ You look 
mule sweet in that tap and (iR-krf, Meg.' .Ami 
then he added hastily, lest 1 shmiitl lie itulfed up 
with pride like Pau l’uk-Keewis, ' but 1 thought 
.Mirharl had forbidilen you to n ad in lied ' 

He has, but I'm not readum. I’m pisi writing.' 
Humfrfi,’ saitl Ross. ' nuilil I would it do 
you think it would olleiid him il I got S.1111 to 
brush and -er .simngi- them. M<g * (kkkIik ss,' 
he ejaculattd. pulling out his w.itih. ' do you 
know what the turn is 
' Twenty (sist,' I s,iid. ItKiking at mine. 

' Twenty (last wh.ii ' 

‘ I don’t know, the hour h.ind s1i|k round, but 
twenty p^t anything tau t lie kite , it it wen five 
to, now. it might Ik- dillerent, Koss ' 

■ Well, anyway, givr' me ih.il [len, Meg You're 
not going to write another word, and I 'll have that 
watch mendetl to-morrow, (live it me.' So I 
hand^ tliaj over. too. and iirodiueti a |*>mil. 

' Well, I'm dashed,' said Koss, and look that 
also. 

‘ Oh. do let me finish my letter to Michael, 
Koss. The Titmouse jiosts it m the morning I 
only want to write just one more thing.' 

' You may say,' said Ross, handing it back. 

‘ I am a veiv disoMient wife, Michaeb’ 

am a very disobedient wife, 
HkilM, but I love yBu ' (oh, he's coming for the 

peocS),' h)ve you—lo-' But, of course, I've 

got aiK4bw pencil, one must be preparted for such 
lanetwides, but the thing that really rankles is, 
il he lets me '—in my house I 
In jbe i&nt watdies of tl» night I have decided 
that if Sam does jproduce any inmrovement in 
the housdeeeping I am goii^ to ^ out bow; 
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surely my brain is as good as a man's any day 
of the week. 


CHAPTER XXI 

1 FEEL anxious about Monica. She hasn't heard 
from Charlie. I saw her yesterday. She looked 
vcr>' tired, but wouldn’t say much—only, * ttierc's 
haidly l)ecn time yet.' which she knows as well 
as 1 do isn’t true. So I suppose something has 
gone wrong there. God doesn’t seem to like 
pronle to be happy lately. 1 haven’t heard from 
Michael cither the last two days, but I try not to 
worry. Probably the posts arc just hung up 
again. Mrs. Williams is better, much less pain, 
and a little fatter, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say. rather less thin. The nurse ttiinks 
she will be able to get up for a while to-morrow, 
and that she should go away for a change before 
her operation. 

While I was in the garden sowing seeds, Ross 
came out to me and said,— 

* Meg, excuse me mentioning it, but bow much 
do (mrations cost ?' 

' It depends on how much tiiey take <mt,’ I 
said. ' Why, at one hoperation alom-—* 

‘ Margaret, if you would have the gc 
give tiK some idea of a figpre, and not 
s^, 1 should be so ol^M.' 

I looked round wil^ for ' stmie a 

figure,' The flowa seed pack^ in n^ ms 
numbered Mj, so I said,— ; > 

‘About 107.1 should dtink. and R mil* Out 
Lady of Ross, vd» said thit iHat ft* 

hopoatum." At long aa it's a s 

pmem can say msytlMg and aet 
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Your quoUtions alwii)>s were about the limit, 
he answered, and went indoors again. 

A little lat«' in the afternoon Ross was 
drumming idly on the drawing-room window 
when he sudd^y exclaimed,— 

' There are two visitors coming up the twth, 
freaks, too, look at their clothes. My hat, ileK i 
it's Aunt Amelia, Keziab, and the fydof 
I don't know if I said before tlut Ketiah is utl 
and rather anipilar, with smooth black hair ixir.rd 
down the middle, like Aunt Amelia's, and as the 
maid is always anrayed in her mistrevs's ca.st- it( 
cluthra, one description will do for both. t)n tins 
occasion each wore a funny little bl.i<k iHuiiiit. 
and a long voluminous broclw skirt, the tr.iin (•! 
which was held right over the arm, showing ai res 
of white embroidered |x-ttiroal. A black jackel, 
and square-toed, flat-heeled ImkiIs, and those 
awful stuff gloves that puli on without buttons 
completed an awc-ins[>iring costume. Krnah 
arranged my aunt in an arm-chair aivl handed 
over TO fydo to her care, and then retired with 
my pulverised parlourmaid to the servants hall. 

Aant Amelia was extremely gracious lor her, 
in an early Victorian fashion, ' Hojx-d we liked 
oar boose and had found suitable donw-sbe help ’ 
She that askied in the next breath, without wail¬ 
ing te tny answers, what we thought of the 
chuAi and when I thpiied that we Uked it very 
modi TO laid.— 

‘ I'm dittre^ to bear it. Margaret. It may 
be a beantiftti structure, but do you know tfu 
vkar bdiem in the Vindn Mary ? 

Rosa got up bimiecQy and opened anodier 
windTO, and men my amiable relative started on 
the family and hw fnends and proceeded to pick 
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their religious views to pieces, while the fydu 
wheezed and stank and panted at her feet. 

I felt at all costs the conversation must In 
changed, so I told her rather irrelevantly that w- 
kept chickens, but that we couldn’t have main 
as we hadn't much space. 

' Ah, Margaret,' sne said, ' if you want span 
you can always look al>ove.' 

' But you can’t keep chickens there, Gweai 
Aunt,’ said the Gidger, who had been listening 
with great interest to the conversation. 

My brother looked at me piteously. I don't 
know how much longer he could have controlled 
his laughter. Mercifully the fydo got fidgety, so 
the good lady got up to go. The Popjxit obsersed 
with deep interest that the loose cover of the chair 
uiwn which the visitor had been sitting was all 
pulled out and wrinkltxi. She looked up at her 
great-aunt, and in a voice of the most intense 
interest, said,—' Look how you’ve wuckled u[> 
the cover of muvver's chair. You must be cowo- 
gati-d like our hen-house roof.’ 

Ross iK-came so alarmingly faint that he a>uld 
only gasp out a choked ‘ good-bye ’ and hurry 
upstairs. 

I found him a few minutes later with his head 
buried in a sofa cushion. ’ Oh, what a thing it is 
to have a corrugated relative!’ he gasped.^jisn’t 
slie a priceless female? And their cwthM! I 
must write and tell daddy. How he would have 
enjoyed it.’ 

And then my brother suddenly turned serious 
in that funny way he has, and said,— 

' But now, wasn’t she absdutely putrid, ^k- 
ing holes in everybody who differs in the least 
degree from heiseU, I hate that type of 
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" Christian “ ; yi)u ouijhi to Iw able to juciicr Him 
His followers, ami half the time you ran t 
Nasty, s[itteful old cat, l>et her huslund wishi-d 
he'd never married her alter the first ten mimitn*. 
I don’t wonder he kicked the bucket at an early 

Well,' I remarked in a |muv". ' voii aien't 
exactly doing the chant,iblr stunt ymuv lt at tlie 
moment, are you'■ 

My brother lookixi at tne lugiibiioiisiv 

' Isn't It difhiuh he < xilamiiil K.allv, I 
wonder He diH'sii't dimk im tii;lit out o! Ihe 
Service. I'm always letting Him down. Oii, 
clear out, .Meg.' 

So 1 cleared out. and .is I jussul the top ol t'l. 
back stairs I lould see thi 't.itt standing on tliM 
chairs, craning their m i ks to i ati li the last 
glimpse of Ke/lah as she lollowtsi her mistress 
down the garden [).ith SMieii the gate ilovd 
on die visiotl. the stall sighed dirpH and vtlii. 

■ (ioUy.' 

WTiich Sis-med to esai lly sum up the situation. 

‘ Our Lady ol Ventre ' remar'iosl. 

' Give my inside iunte a turn she del when she 
first come in the kill hen '' 

Then 1 went in to Sam's little sitting’ ro mi 

‘ I’ve come to have it out with you. ■sam. sit 
down.’ 

' Won't hurt me tfi stand up for five minutes, 
miss.' 

' Sit down when you’re told. I'm going to stay 
hours. Put your leg up properly. Now then, i 
observed, when discipline had l>erti imwiilmgly 
restored. ‘ We’ve had enough to eat since last 
Friday, have you been interfering in my kitchen, 
Brown?' 
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‘ Sorry, miss, but he told me to, tou know 

' Yes, but do you think that is sufficient rea'-i 
when I told you not to. You must take a raont! 
notice,’ I said severely. ' Who's die mistress ■ 
the house. Brown ?' 

' You are, madam, and he twinkled at me. 

' Well, now, as you are really res|^tful, I m.r, 
feel inclined to withdraw the notice if you tell in. 
exactly where I go wrong. Why are we so dn 
liked, let's have the whole truth, what’s tli 
matter with us?’ 

‘ Everything,’ said Sam, surveying m. 
gloomily, ' but some things specially, the alver’- 
one.’ 

' The silver? Why it’s almost all old, some ot 
it’s seventeen hundrro and something.’ 

‘ Well, that’s what I’m telling you, miss; if' 
battered in places, it isn’t embo^d enough, even 
a bit of chasing would be better than nodting 
And then your clothes-’ 

‘ Well, they cost enough.’ 

■ Yes, but they don't look it, then Master 
Ross-’ 

' Well, he always looks clean, Sam.’ 

' Looking clean don’t matter, miss, he should 
try to look rich; then your relatives—what't the 
good of some of them having titles if you call ftem 
iJain " father ” and “ aunt ” ?’ 

' You can leave that bit out.* 

’ I’m not going to. You asked for d» whole 
truth and you’re going to get it for once st wour 
life, besides 1 want that notice withdrawn, I've 
got a comfortable ^ce.’ 

' said,' I do hope you are conth^Ue, 

Sam. m you think your knee is any better? I 
so wish r could give you a nk«r Mdrag-nmn and 
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not in front of the house. It’s «o rotten for >*00 to 
see us go out for walks and not be able to tome ' 
Sam has such nice soft ejes. He said he wav 
‘ Uuch obiifed. miss.' He is always ‘ obliged ' 
for such funny things, and never about the things 
1 would be. He's never obliged for his wages, 
really seems to rather loathe them. Now 1 would 
love them, especially if they were paid pumtu- 
ally, whkh his never arc, 

‘ Well, now, imss,’ he contimierl, ' when the 
letters come, for instanre, why ran t ,Ma.vier Ku» 
betove like a gentleman and say, 

Brown, if there are any rommiiiiKations 
from his lordship, or from my um le. Sir J.iviiei 
Fotheringham, Bart., or from laidy ,\mili.i 
Leigh, you may hand them to me on a siivci 
salver and retire." Instead oi, " S.im, ihink 
oyer anything from lather or Aunt ConsUmce, and 
stick the bills on (he mantrljiierc." ' 

' Oh, Sam,' 1 giggled hopelessly. ‘ we always 
pray there mayn’t l>c one from Aunt Amelia.’ 

‘ " Aunt!” Tliere you go again,' said fCirii 
desMrateiy. Is it any gixd mv talking to you 
'Well, but what alxuit tin- housi-kreping, 
Sam?' 

' Oh. that's worse than anything, .ipparcntly. 
The first morning you went into the kiii tien you 
said vaguely, "We tike thkk simp Ix-tter tiun 
clear, and junkets %hcn there’s any i ream from 
Devenshire, and tlicre arc those chukeas my 
uncle sent, I suppose they’d better be uv-d soon,'' 
And^ seemea to think you'd done the house- 
keep&K for a week.’ said Sam severely. 

' wd, but tiat's what mother used-' 

' Y«. but not after old Mary died. If you 
wantadndtfoiq), you must say what they've got 
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to put in it.' He got up hastily and murmured 
' Caught again,' as the S.P. came along the pas¬ 
sage with his tea, and as she came in and I got off 
the table, he said. ' Very well, madam, I'll see 
to it,' and 1 retinsi with digni^! 

At dinner to-night Mr, Williams quite wanned 
up. 1 suppose it’s b(!cause his little wife is better. 
He nearly forgot to Ik- a lallid curl paper and told 
us talcs of the East End prish he had workerl 
m after he returned from Ligeria. He said that 
some of the |)oor things were never washed except 
when they were lairn and buried, and never 
entered u church unless to get married, and 
they're all so ignorant that he found one wedding 
jwily kneeling round the font. (1 wish to good¬ 
ness 1 had got the chance of km-eling round a font 
again; sometimes llie ache for the small son is 
simply not i iuliirabie.) Mr. Williams sjwke, too, 
of tile avvtul grinding povert\-, and the vice, and 
how the housing qiK stion was res|»nsible for so 
much. ' It’s all a question of money,’ he said, 
' money can buy everything.' 

' Except the Kingdom of Heaven,' said my 
brother, with one of his gentle looks. 

.•\nd then the S.P. came m with a note for Mr. 
Williams. It was Irom his bank, apfmrentfy. 

^ There must Ik- some mistake,’ he said aloud. 

' Some one lias (xiid in /jzo; to my acconnt. Oh, 
Mrs. Ellsley,' looking across at me, ’ 1 can't pos¬ 
sibly accept such a sum, you know. Why, one 
never could thank you for half the thi^ you 
rave done already.' 

■ Mr. Willianu, I swear it’s nothing to do with 
nc. I haven’t done it,’ and 1 glanced aexoss at 
<os». 
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' Captain Fothcnn^tham,' said poor Mr 
WilliariLs, ' can it jmssibly be you ?' 

■ Do you know, sir, wliat a ca|>tain's jwy isr’ 
asked iny brother. 

' Why,' 1 exclaimed. nishtiiR in where aiiReb 
would liar to tread. ' giad grai nms. Koss ean l 
live on It without an allow.ime liom Ins k'sI 
mother.’ (‘ Sim e dei e.iMal 1 .uldid iimli tnealh 
my breath, to truke it timhiul ) 

No. I SUpi>ose not,' voi! Mr William' die is 
so easy to difeive); ' but what aw I to llmik ' 

Wefl. I should think it Was the most aina/.iiiR 
bit ol luck, sir,' drawled mv bioth-i. siiRlillv 
Irorcd. ‘ And I wi.sli voii d mtowlme im to your 
friend." 

So Mr. Willi aiiis went u()stairs in ,i sl.il' o( i .iin 
pletc bewilderment to till his liitir wile, ami Ross 
was really rather nue to me, liiouch I was not 
allowed to mention the suhieit oI om rneot mn 
versation. However. In did say that 1 was a nn i 
child not to have Rtveii tin show aw.u . kissid me 
once and railed me ' ,|oiiath.in.' wlmh he onlv 
does when he is pleasid with one, I mean not 
actively displeased, l■untlyold' David.' 


CHAPTER .XsXIl 

Mv visitors departed soon after breakfast to-day 
in a raotor-car with the nurs*-. Mrs. Williams is 
going to the sea for a month to get quite strong so 
as to be very brave and have the ojjeration. Hr 
is really touching, so is she. It sei-ms such a 
small ming to have done for such a wealth of grati¬ 
tude, and that absurd will make it [»ssiblr 
for bO' to go to a proper nunang home, instead 
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of the free ward of a London hospital. I was 
rather glad to see them go, although I haw 
learned to like them very much. But for six day> 
1 have had no letter from Michael, and yesterdav 
the mail brought me one from fatter which upset 
me horribly. He wrote:— 

‘ Darling —I want to tell you somettung I have never 
told anyone before. I can hardly write oi it even aftei 
all these years—But I once saw a vision of my Lord. 

' That summer, Meg, after you were married, Ros-s 
and I were so wretched without you, that we went down 
to that little house-boat of Uncle Jasper's on the Helford 
River. 

' One lovely evening, after a wet day. I was in the 
dinghy fishing when Ross came out in the duck punt 
and said,— 

' " Father, shall I go back and fetch our supper: 
it’s too perfect to go in? ” 

' So he went back in the duck punt and I went on 
h.shing. Suddenly The Han I told you about the ni^t 
liefore your wedding sat down in the dinghy, and as I 
was about to kneel to Him, He said, just naturally, as a 
king might to any one he’d known for years,—." Oh, 
Fotheringhara, a boat is an impossible place tor you to 
be respectful ini" And he laughed as He said, " St 
down.'^' 

" And then after a minute He asked,— 

' " Any luck?" 

' " No, Sir,' '1 answered. 

* " It's because you're anebweS; it doewi't do ia this 
river, and you're in the wrong place. rU tain you to a 
better." 

' So He towed me further down the rim tomtds 

Um Mt. 

' " It your hoe clear of weed?" Be asked. 

' And 1 locdced and sakL " Yea, Sir." 

‘" Doyouevcrbnalbeenyonrhorib}** 
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‘ " No. Sir. ii it tny good?" 

' " Well. thoM old fiAcrraea thnyi my ll'i bmer. 
why don’t jtio try it?" 

' So 1 did, tod I begin to catch. Then Tkt Mm 

Slid.— 

' " What aboat My other fishing?” And »t fitm 1 
didn’t answer, because He had rornlionrd it to me tie- 
lore. and 1 wanted to reluic. but Hi% eyes comprilrd 
me. for alt they were so gentle. >o 1 taid.— 

’ ' I’m not cut out lot that otliet kind of futung." 

' ’’ Not il 1 breathed on yoiu hooks'" 

' We fell silent. Then I thought of the loathing I 
have always had for slums and dirt and M)iial<» and 
especially for natives, and He must have kmorn what I 
was thinking, tor Hr said.— 

■ " Isn't It a good thing 1 didn't have an antipathy 
for black people—that time 1 dud tor you' " 

’ And I said. ’’ Yes. Sir. " heraiise all in a momeiil 
I realised how black sm was to tlir Son of IkxI who in the 


perfection of His whiteness had been " made sm ' that 
I might become the nghtniuuirw of God in Him 

’ And then He said. " Anibony, you've been tuimbly 
kmely lately, haven't you?" 

’•'Yes. Sir.” 

' " And you think I can’t comprehend that kind ol 
londiiMH, but h's you who don’t undefstand I tiave 
never bad Uy mamage supper—My bride delays to 
raaka bend! ready.' 

• I looked at Him again then, and uw Hs ache and 
honar for His Ckurck 

' " Anthony, land adB water only divide you from 
yoor Mdren. so many o( Mine are setaraled liom Me 
by da,*' and I looked at Him again, aod saw that He 
wonldahli^ belong till the last of His children kneel 
to Hink 


* ** Sa, Anthony, what about My other fidiing?’* 

•" I'OO not fotnottan what you chose I shoald do 
vma acB, Sir. ana if yon osdar this 1 mast fo." 
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‘ And still-?" 

' '■ And still be your unprofitable servant. Sir." F(: 
all at once I saw that, too. 

' " Anthony, is ‘ I’ll go because I'm ordered ’ rca,.-. 
the best that you can say?" 

■ I looked out over the beautiful river, at the hills I 
loved, and 1 thought of the friends I would have to lea\ i 
and of the beauty of my old Devondnre home, and to 
heart ached increasingly for your mother. I looked .r. 
Ross, too, coming back in the duck punt—Ross, the las' 
of my immediate family left to me^—and I felt that 1 
roiiUI only go out to the mission field if I were ordere'i’ 

' ' Anthony, have you ever heard the old saying 
■ Don't look at the thing that is asked for, but at the Oiu 
who asks ■?" 

' " No. e.ir," 

' " Some pe-ople sav you see then if it’s worth white " 

' So 1 lexiieed at 7Ac Man who asked, and saw afre-sti 
(lod's Seiii Anel siielde iily 1 peiceived the limitless lem 
of Him, anel His tinlsamdeel sacrifice, and the whole 
elivine patience and perfectiein and beauty of The Unit, 
and I crieef. m siielden surrender and adoration,— 

' " laird. I will go willingly, twcause 1 love You." 

' And although the A'iag had had every right to give 
the order. He deigned msleael to accept my loiu-delayed 
submission to His love. And presently He said,— 

" Oh, here's Ross coming lack in the duck punt with 
your supper. 1 must go." 

’ But 1 cried, "Oh. don’t leave me, stay to nqiprr 
with us both." 

" I can't lo-higlu. Anfhony. I simply must go in to 
I’K-moutli. and tlwre’s an oM woman in a cottage I 
must look in at on the way. You come to sapper with 
Me instead on Sunday.” 

■ So He departed over the fields to Ptymoatb, through 
eloods and trails of gorgeous Uoe and gold, and t^ 
water was all huninous from His footiU^, aad the hills 
as He passed ahiosh with rose. As He went the nmset 
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fad« 1 , and Ihcn Middmly tin- im^htnm alJ raine hark, 
(or Thf Han ralird to nw again from the rhfl abovr llii- 
H-ator. -- 

' Anthony, the climate on that other rivrr iMi’t hi 
(or EnglnJi women." 

' "Oh. Belovedn( mv soul.■■ I (i:rd. "1 am lonirninl 
1 ttoiiltl not ask You for hn haik 

" Thi ll He smiled and mv N'lsion S(ilendid Ijilml. luit 
He left His peace iH-lund. and ttie lOis.n noe uudinunid 
out o( the ocean whete the Ih Kotd Hiset tun. iii'o itir 
sea. 

And tile reason that I've told voo tho tiiv d''.uo..t 
little daughter. i.s that you vmod oidi.ipj.. m \,.m 
letters. Iiou ate haunted hv .1 I'.11 lluit H - »ia>, tiln 
things (mm you. Hut. daihns don ivousii i!ui »!i<u 
you liave Hun )ou hive iviuiho!.; iiii Me.; lli> 
sliength! and the Mipimie [Kilntioii oj Ho t vi-* No 
brush can paint Hun. uo vvoid- di anis Him 11)1. 
dathng. won't you U diudiil to Him and havi every 
thing to His most uuultiiahh Iom ' 

But 1 can't lei l like duldy d's v aUuit tilings 
I can’t trust Him. 1 licm't even w.iiii to l.w.k at 
the One wlto asks il it means 1 li.iv> to give up 
anything. 1 Invc all my l.nnilv so (iigldtiillv 
that 1 don't know what J wmild do il He look .mv 
of them away. I only hois- I would at hast !«■ 
civil to Him. 1 never loiild Ih' ’ dtitiliil alioiii 
it. ‘ I have never rcallv had a Irouhlc. only that 
dreadful time when d!tiliiig mother died, but then 
Michael came along so soon after that it scs-med as 
if God had only taken away one love to give me 
back Vi even more pcrlist ow. But since the 
war it seems to me that (kx! is so relentless and 
so jealous. He wem't share brarts. He will havT 
all or naae, and I vn growing to feel that it must 
be ‘ none ' with me. I am like that soul, [nirsued 
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by the Hound of Heaven; I f«ir His ‘ following 
feet,’ I dread lest having Him I must have naugli' 
beside. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Twelve days again without a letter, and ah, de.r 
God ! the news from France I I kept my pr- 
misc, and Ross knows, and though he wraps n. 
round with love, it is as if I cannot taste or see . 
feel, but I can only listen for the post that do. 
not come. It has t^n a wretch«i week, sever, 
of our friends are killed and many wounded, an 
to-day at lunch the S.P. brought a telegram, an i 
my heart stopped beating. 

It s Foxlull, Ross said huskily, looking acro^ 
at me ijmckly, and my heart went on again, an. 
then I prayer! that I might be forgiven for bein, 
glad that it was Charlie and not Michael. 

. Not killed,’ said Ross, ' but blinded, and hi- 
nght arm gone above the elbow. He's in 
London, and would like to see us. .Shalf ^e go 
this afternoon, there’s just time to catch thr 
tram ? 

Oh’ poor Charlie—and poor Monica t’ I 
add«d and got up. I fe 11 hated God. lust then 
a car stopped, and the door bell ran* and 
prr^ntly the S.P. came and said!^ * * 

The Hon. Miss Cunningham is in the drawin*- 
loom, and even at that moment I noticed bow 
she loved to say * the Honourable.’it^to I 

M?d — * ‘ be*st I was, iS 

‘Monica ? oh. my po^ Moirica.’ 

look ^ » fro*® 

look upon her face, very pitiy to ttm. 
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' Don't go, Rose,' she said, after he had shaken 
hands ana was spring to leave us together, 
' You knowChanic best. Don't go, it's you I've 
come to see. You arc his greatest friend. Per¬ 
haps you can tell me about this, perhaps voii 
know why he has written this to me, who love him 
so.' and she held out a letter. It was very short, 
and typed, except the signature, which was very 
badly written. 

' Deax Monica. —It was more than good ol >-00 in 
write to me, but I have thnuxht thmes over very rarr 
fully unce I received your letter, and have rome to the 
conclusioo that it is best for me to siv al oivr ilwl I (eel 
now 1 cannot marry you Plra.w do not try lo see me 
and think of me as kindly as you can. 

' ( hakiiI’ ■ 

‘ Has he told you. Ross ? Doesn't he love me 
any more ?' she said, with i)uivermg tifis, iiathetic 
in mv proud Momca. 

‘ Monica, dear.' said Ross. ‘ haven't you heard 
about his wounds ?' 

‘ I have beard nothing since I wrote to him till 
1 ^ this.' 

Then very gently Ross told her alxmt ih'- piKu 
bliiuM eyes while I kneeled hr-side her and tried 
to rub a httk warmth itito her ire < ohl li,itids. 

' And 1 expect.' Ross finished up, ' that he 
wrote like this becaifsc he was half mad with pain 
knowing diat he must give you up.' 

•Why should he give trie up?' she asked 

' Why, Monica, surety wu see that it's the only 
honomil^ diiog he could do, now that he’s so 
belpiaK: don't you see, dear, every other man 
w(^ do die same?' 

' Then are avei,' 1 burst out. ‘ They 
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never think the same as women do. If Monica 
had married him, would he write like that ?’ 

• Of course not,’ said ray brother, ‘ that would 
be different. She’d have taken him already then 
for better or for worse.’ 

' She doesn’t wait to take him till she goes te 
church in orange blossom and satin, she does that 
wlien she first tells him she loves him, doesn't 
she?' 

' Of course,’ said Monica. ‘ Are you absolutelv 
sure he loves me, Koss, and that there is no othei 
woman ?’ 

' I did once hear him say he’d rather have thi 
Gidger.’ 

‘Oh, Koss, the comfort of you!’ said poor 
Monica, ,ind laughed and cried together, ' I must 
go to him,' she added, and as she did this ‘ splen¬ 
did thing ' the last vi stige of' littleness ’ dropped 
away from her. 

‘ And 1 will take you,' answered Ross, ' but 
first >ou must have food and coffee. Had any 
lunch?’ 

' No.' stiid Monica. ' and I can't eat till it’s 
settled.’ 

■ (let your hat on, Meg, and let me deal with this 
rebellious woman, I'm getting such a dab at it.’ 

She laughed and let him put her in a comfy 
chair, and ate the food he brought, while he sat 
tx-side her and told her all the thin^ be could 
remember tiut Charlie had ever said about her, 
and her eyi-s were shining when 1 came down 
ready for the drive. Yes, die ' Hon. Miss Cun- 
nin^iam ’ iooleed a different woman; more 
exclusive, if yott know how ttiat iocdcs. 

' Uh, Meg.' she said,' 1 fed heaps better,' and 
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then shamelessly, ‘ If Charlie throws roc over I 
shall marry Ross.’ 

' Done,’ said my brother, ’ that’s a bargain, 
mind.’ 

Somehow I don't think the S. P. would .tpprovc, 
do you ? Such remarks an' not made in the best 
circles. 

We were very silent in the ear. Oine Moniia 
turned to Ross, ■ 

' Oh, are you sure that it's only hi-, eves.'’ 

And Ross said sim()lv, 

' Quite sure, dear, don't doubt his love,' and 
tixjk her hand and held it till the <.ii ■.lopixsl at 
the hospital. We sa« tlie ni.itron titNl 

' He’s very brave,' ^hi slid, and veiv viiv 
[wtient, but I'm not hapiiy alMuit him. tie's not 
something on his muid lb- a^ked toi a tvpi't lie 
day before yesterdav 'ind dii fated a letter fie 
Inisn’t slept since. Vou < an go up and si e him at 
once if you like.’ 

So Ross and I went iii), .ind the nwinm pro¬ 
mised to bring Monica up m ten nuniitis ( hailie 
was lying projiped up witli pillows in a lilth rixirn 
alone. 1 never saw a f.o e with sm ti a tortured 
look. It nearly broke my lieart 

’ Who is it?' he askeel, turning his |x*ir. 
ban^ged face towards thedixir. and when I took 
bis Mnd he said.--, 

' Why, it's Meg and R<»ss, how jolly of you, 
dear (Mlbin^.’ 

‘ Chulic,' I said presently,' why did you wnte 
that letter to Monica.’’ and as I sjioke the dcHir 
was puM open a little way and Monica slipped 
in. lb turned his face away. 

‘ Meg, I can’t discuss that, even with you.’ 
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‘ But,’ I persisted, ‘ don’t you love her any 
more?' 

‘ Love her. My God, how can you ask me such 
a thing, how dare you torture me like that. 
There's some one in the room,’ he added quickly, 
‘ oh, who is it?’ 

And then as Monica put her arms around him, 
he sighed,— 

' Ah. my dear love, why have you come to 
make it harder for me now 1 must let you go ?’ As 
she drew him closer, and he hid his sighu^ eyes 
in the warm comfort of her breast, we slipped 
away and left them. 

Alter a little while a message came asking us to 
go up again. He was back on his pillows and 
Monica was sitting beside him very quietly. All 
the tortured look had gone from his face ami a 
peat peace was there instead, and a great thank¬ 
fulness in hers. 


' Meg,' he cried, with his old laugh, ' how 
braren all you modem women are. You never 
have the vapours like your grandmothers, never 
famt when you are pressed to name the day, as 
any lady should. Instead, you conw and bw a 
chap to marry you when he's already he 
won t m writing, and bother his life out U1 he ttys 
he will, just to stop the creature chattering. IKs 
*>e said, groping for Monica’s ha^' lays 
that three arms and two cyes*are eooui^ for anv 
couple to stm housekeepiag m, so— oh, good 
^aous, coi^ I ^ve a cigarette; beiiig pmpoaed 
to IS so dashed exhauding.’ ^ 

a^ Mooiea camadown 
toseewon. Just as SMaod Ross 
room Chplie called me back, and as I 

ovw him he said with his old aijwdi^,--- 
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' Isn't it a nwrriful dispensation that I'm 

" amidtidextrons ’ Meg } I shall, at least, he aW.- 
to fish with my left hand.' and then, with a littli 
wave of his old diffidence coming bark, hr 
added,' Wasn't it perfect of Him to give m- bai k 
Monica?’ 

I couldn't think what he meant, so I said.— 

' Who. Charlie ?’ 

' WTiy, the only Person I ran see now, Meg 
my Lo^.' .\nu I ihoked as I wmt down tin 
stairs, bccaitse from the rapture in his vnue hr 
seemed to think his Lord was worth his ryes. 

In the train Ross said, 

' What angels women are !' 

' Oh, no,'l said,' it's pist the roiilrast ' 

When we got home another wire was in the hall 
addressed to me. 

' Let me open it,' said Riks, picking it up. 

‘ No.' and I snatched it from turn and ran up to 
my room. 'The dreadful ice was all aropnd my 
hourt again. The horror of a great darkness i aine 
upon my mind. I couldn’t pray. I tried to 
quieten all ray jangled nerves saving- Daddy 
says ' They re underneath, on. always under 
neaUr, those everlasting arms.’ and then 1 read th< 
telenam and flung myself upon the floor beside 
myTwd in an s^iony of tears. 

KOH came in and gathered me aU up into ffie 
shdter ai his love. * 

‘ (Ni. not Michael ?' 

' Yes.’ 

‘Oh. Mag, not kilted,’ he said again and held 

medoser. 

‘ Oh, BO, not Idikd.’ I sobbed. ' He's got the 
D.S.O. iM is coming home in three days’ time 
oolenv*. Oh. itksnchareiief.' 
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' You ridiculous child,’ said Ross, pving me .1 
little shake, ’ oh, you poor, funny Tittle scrai' 
what an awful fright you gave me. Poor Michael. 
what a wife he’s got who sobs and cries becaii^i 
he's coming home on leave. I’m really sorry foi 
that chap.' And then he picked me up, .1 
crumpled heap, from off the floor, and dumjxd 
me on my bed. ' You’ll stay there till you’ve had 
your dinner, anyhow. Now, don’t ar^e,’ he e.\ 
claimed, flinging him.sclf into the nearest chair. 
' 1 must have a cigarette. How poor old Solomon 
got on with all his lot beats me, managing two 
women in one short afternoon’s enough. It is as 
Charles would say, " so dashed exhausting." ’ 


THRKF. WEEKS LATER 
CHAPTER XXIV 

But of course 1 ’m not. Why on earth should I be 
crying after three such perfect weeks. It’s only 
just the smell of Harris tweed again. 1 cau^t the 
whiff of it as I came through the door into & ball 
alone after the last sound of Michael’s car had 
died away. 1 wish 1 had been allowed to go to 
London with him, it would have be«» an^er 
hour or so with my beloved. No, 1 don’t really 
wish it if he didn’t. I must bt ill, I think, to be so 
meek. 

After he went there was a ridiculous tdegiam 
from Ross saying that he was return^ in tiote for 
dinner if it was convenient. Wasn’t it abmn) of 
him to take himself off like that in ^ mnmin. 
Michael came, and only come to dine ud sleep 
twKB in three whole wwks. He haa had aixitber 
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Buard, and the venln I i?. ' Thrix to (our »ei-ks 
and massage,' and Sam's M O. said. ' 'ntte*- in 
five weeks and massage.' So Uiere you are! Ihc 
usual arrangement! 

But, oh, to think in a very few more wwks I 
shall have to say ' (uhsI five ' again to ImiiIi of 
them, I can't auejit (lod's will aUuit it My 
miml's divorced from His. my wislu-, in opuisi 
turn. The i onstant struggle to le< 1 <httt imtly lags 
me out, hut tierhaiis 1 shall le. l («tii i m thi 
morning,' as Mrs WiUi.ims um<1 to >.i\ 

When Koss laim in to s.iv (om«| night,' In- 
said . — 

By the way, Meg. h-ca's the iiom ! - (lot a 
plot yet'' 

No,' I sights!, and thought th.i! .N.imii' was 
right that time. There is no plot in wonn n's li\<, 
just now. They only s.i\ ' (.imhI hy', .is 1 Imm 
done to-day. I'or, oh. ihis Usik In-gim ,is a joke 
is now no longer a Ksik at .ill l ln writ! n words 
are just a minor whiih rdln n stmie im tntes from 
that thing 1 cal! my ' hl> .' Eai h ih.iptt r o lln 
reflection of a dav Yon who <aii r- .ol Ix iwei ti 
the lines will uiiderstaml why vuin- oi iln m ati 
grave and others gay. ainl how mv tnkie mo««l 
alters with each day's news, or v.trns. with the 
irregularity of the txists from hiame Yon will 
know, too. that, tnmigh each day stands as a 
sin^e, separate thing, umomncti-d. as I'm le Jas¬ 
per would say, ' by a strong jdoi,' yet i-ach is 
linked to each by a great fear and an » iidea\<iiir 
to bejmve. For those- who go have ail the ' plot.' 
Theira is tte splendid hazard. s<i to them goes all 
the high adventure and romance. .And we who 
stay at benne have just the giving and the waiting. 
Yet some tme saia. ‘ They also serve who only 
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stand and wait.’ Ah, you dear women folk I 1 
know the splendour of yo«r waiting. I have told 
you a little of the rebeliion that's in mine. 


CHAPTER XXV 

Here's two-thirds of the merry montii of May 
slipped by! The posts are regular. We have had 
a glorious telemm to say mat lather’s coming 
home. The Gidgcr flourishes like a green bay 
tree. Ross is better, and the house buzzes and 
overflows (as the old vicarage used to do) with the 
jolly men that he asks down to lunch, or to ‘ dine 
and sleep,’ regardless of the servants. Bless you! 
they don’t mind. They’ll always slave for Ross, 
ana ‘ Our Lady of Ventre ' ' dotes upon tiie mili¬ 
tary,' so she’ll always come and lend a hand. 
But, and there always is one, isn’t there—the roof 
is not all it ought to be I 

On Friday a regular S. W. gale got up with rag¬ 
ing winds and driving rain, and in the middle of 
the night I heard a httle sound in the powdering 
closet which leads out of my bedroom. ‘ That’s 
a mou^,’ I said to myself. The sound incieased. 

' That’s a rat.' 1 thought. A horrid roar shook the 
room. ‘ That’s a bomb I' I shriek^, thinking it 
was a raid. 1 heard Ross’s welomie voice at the 
door, asking me wliat 1 had dro|^ed. 1 hazriedly 
lighted the lamp and let him in, ami we surveyed 
the wreckage. A big Wt of the ceffing «»e 
powdenng closet had fallen in, and there was a 
small hole in the roof through wl^ I ewuM see 
the stars. 

• Did you say your prayeri. last laid 
Ross. 

‘ Of courae, I did,' I replied indigBanfly. 
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Meg, you couldn’t hav.' <aid the litany o( St 
Christopher. I always do. 1 never get night 
alarms, my ceiling aetrr comes down,’ 

■ For goixlneM' sake say it now th<m. (or there’s 
a huge crack over my lied.’ 

So Koss lifted up his voire and chanted,— 

’ From gholieii snd ghwlin. 

From long leggily liraiiirt. 

From things that go buniii m the night 
St Christopher deliver us ' 

We spent an exhausting hour mopjHttK up the 
water. Ross said h<; could now synumthise with 
the other occupants of the .\rk when No.ili would 
keep opening the window. Alter we’d got the 
place dry Ross said.— 

’ It’s nearly one o’clock, Meg : come and h.ive 
lunch in my room. I’ve got a thermos full o( 
coffee and some perfectly adorable biM Uits - tbe 
squashed fly sort.’ 

Ross really thought my ceiling might loinr 
down, so he rolled himself up on the nursery sofa. 
and 1 spent the rest of the night in his tied. I lay- 
awake for some time groaning in spint at tfie 
thought of the mess and muddle workmen always 
make, and wondering how much more of the roof 
w'as likely to deswnd on us. Presa ntly I heard 
Ross whisper outside,—' Meg, arc you asleep /' 

‘ No, 1 wish 1 was.* 

‘ Your granule seems as defective as your 
dwelting,’ 1» said, poking his head rouixf the 
door. 

‘ What I came in to say, Meg, was that when 
ti»e wotlaneo Mrip that bit of roof you may find 
toe date oi toe bocae.' 

1 sat apis bedHiddenty. Life seemed rosy once 
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more. ‘ You angel,’ I exclaimed, ‘ how exciting.' 

■ What a ridiculous kid you are, little ’un, up 
one minute and down the next.’ 

’ Well, it is exciting. W^hat did you wake me u{t 
for if you don’t think so ?’ 

’ I thought you said you weren’t a.sleep!’ 

I pushed him out and shut the door. The 
thought of the date so consoled me that 1 went to 
sleep iinmediatelv, hut 1 had one of my dreadful 
nightmares. 1 dreamed that the foundations (jl 
the house fidl outwards with a crash, leaving the 
walls, which were made of squashed tly biscuits, 
standing on the date—n.r. .4 ! 

' Ihicie John ’ came in to survey the wrei kage 
the next morning, but he can’t retMiir the roof till 
Monday. Then I showed him the crack in my 
ceiling. ' That ain’t nothing, mum, surface, that 
is; 1 t an put a bit ot plaster on it now if you like, 
but it don't need it.’ 

So I (let ided to disix'iise with the plaster and to 
sleep m my own U'droom, but my kee[x:r thought 
otherwise, so we had words about it. 

Ross, what is the difference between the air 
coming in at the roof or coming in at the win¬ 
dow ?’ But there is apiwrcntly a most enormous 
difference, and my brother said.— 

You’re not going to sleep in that draught. 
There's a most tn-astly bug aoout just now. Ail 
the men at C'anlcy barraettk are down with it, 
kind of ” ’flu,” I suppose; you get a frightful 
cold in your head, and then your tummy gets 
distendrxi, and you can’t button your trousers, 
and- 

' Is that the bug you suggest I’m gmag to get ?' 
I interrupted idly. 

And then he said I was abominabiel 
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I am, however, allowwl to deep in my own 
room after all, fxtause ' Cnele John ' noMv '•uy 
that the powdering i 1 i»iwt should Is 
Ihsitded over till he could loine and mend the 
riK>f. to which my kw[»*r fjr.o lously ajtienl 

But hall the night 1 could hear that liuy walking 
up and down in the isiwdetmg dov t. m rati lung 
the hoarded door, trying to gel in. iimil 1 s.iid to 

It. ■ 

You needn’t Ixither aUnit me I'm not ,ijr,iid 
of you.' ,\nd then it Ntaitid howling, and 1 di^ 
covered that it was l it/haltliaxc upon th.it Irdgi 
in the chimney again, and he kept in* aw.ik- (oi 
hours. In the morning Hi vod he nni'.t v-i it the 
li-dge could not lx- hru k«l up ximi how U ■ got a 
ladder and a light, and he rev insl the kitten, who 
sjwt at him, and then he s-od. 

• Why, Meg, It s such a wide ledge, and .it tin 
back there's a siliali ^tone ~lah whu li vtiiis to Is 
liKise. Shall 1 sit“ if 1 can get it out i (iive me 
something to j»ke it svitli ,' 

I gave him my Ix-st silver biitton-luKik, aial In 
jabM about and broke it, hut he eavd out tin 
stone and found Uhiiu! a little hollow, and \e, 
—an old deed!—Such a tine one, though ipiin 
small. 

It was an Indenture made the two and twentieth 
day of January, 16 , 15 . in the one and twenbetli 
year of flic reign of dlir sovereign lord Charlw by 
the grace of God of England, Scotland, ffrancc, 
and Irelaix]. King Defender of the Faith. But the 
part that mtrigues me is that it seems to be a kind 
of marriM settlement for ' George Albury gives 
to his wife Mary Gkkcr's cottage—' m con- 
sideyahon of the love and aBeclion her bore her." 
So Michael has <mly been repeating history. 
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But why did Mary put her deed in my chim 
ney ? She must have got so grubby doing it. I 'n' 
sure her husband hatM her to get so dirty, didn i 
like her little hands so soiled; but perhaps h<! 
George was up that winter with King Charles V 
army and she hid it there for safety, for the tiim - 
were much disturbed and she was frightened 
Women don't like war, I know just how she fell 
I wonder what George and Mary Albury thought 
that other winter morning, four years later, when 
their sovereign lord, who by the ^ce of God was 
King of England, ffrance, and Ireland, was be¬ 
headed on the scaffold in Whitehall. 

And every day now I say, ‘ Daddy's on his way 
home,' and Ross says, ' Won't it be rotten if I 
just miss him ?' 

Yesterday in church the vicar announced that 
there was an awful outbreak of that bug at the 
local Red Cross hospital, that all the men were 
down with it, and nearly all the nurses, and the 
few of them who had escaped were worked to 
death. He asked for volunteers to help, not with 
the nursing, but in the kitchen. I told Ross com¬ 
ing home that I should offer, but be wouldn’t hear 
of it, because Toby once said years ago I ou^t 
not to go within a million miles of ’flu. But ffiere 
are times when I don't take kin<% to ffw snaffle, 
as Sam would say. However, Koss a to 
London to-morrow, so I Said no more at the 
moment, and die conversation wandered off to ffie 


education and upbdnging the young. 

' The poOT Gidger doesn’t aeon tp g 
brinmna up,' said Ross. 

* Wen, yw’re her godtather,* 1 relmled. 
jw re to Name: why to*t jion taach. her 
wnethtt hername n N or M? 
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' Oh, she knows her n*roe aB right, it's h« 
station in life she doesn't seem to be clear shout, 
thinks she’s the Queen of England. I think. san>*‘ 
as her mother do«.' 

' Ross, darting, you don’t really think that 
she's-■ 

I Oh. wo silly little ass, Meg,' 

' But I have views on the way a child should be 
trained.' 

' Then for goodm^s' sake get rid of them at 
once.' 

' But all the same.’ I persisiixl, ' I do lute the 
way modem children ,ire brought up. Thi y'\ e no 
manners, they arc such little jags at meals, and 
they’re always served first.' 

‘ Well, the fiidger isn't.' 

' No. but that’s not your fault, Rf)«i.‘ 

I remembered the first time she came down to 
lunch 1 told Sam to sc-rve me first, and then Ross, 
and toen the Poppet, He agreed, and said I was 
' Quite right, miss.’ So he served me first and 
then went to Ross, who said, ' You've forgotten 
the od^ lady, Sam,' and so. without a word to 
me, &in upset all my carefully arranged plans 
for my daughter’s edifying and upbringing, and 
went to the Gidger just because his master told 
him to. Ross and 1 had words almut it afler- 
wuds, and he said > was a silly little ass, and 
kisaed me for some extraordina^ reason. 

' DoemH Mkhad think she is a disappointing 
ldd&?* aaid Row, breaking in upon my reverie, 
but as I emwer the coovemlioa changed 
tooyvta*. 

So the ddier tame down to lunch hHky, and 
IS he B better Brown waited, and in a fit of mental 

a 
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aberration he handed a dish of slewed apricots to 
her b('fore he had been to me. 

' No, thank you,’said the Poppet. 

' It's apricots, miss,’ said Brown. ' Miss 
never having in all the years of her long life bw n 
known to refuse them. 

' Apricots, miss,’ said Sam again, 

' No, thank you, miivver isn’t served.' 

So I was served, ami then the lady who thinks 
she is the Queen of England condescended tn 
allow her faithful henchman to give her apricot' 
and my brother, with his usual habit of talkin*. 
tiaekwards, said,—' You see, Meg, how little you 
know alxuit bringing them up. If you really na<i 
" views,” such a tiling couldn't have hapixmed 
You were always such a nice child yourself, si 
pretty when you were a baby, such a pity that 
you’ve altered so.’ 

Then in a tone of most awful consternation In 
added, ' Why, Gidger ?' for my daughter was ii. 
tears. 

‘ I’nclc Woss ’ was beside her in a moment, 
kneeling humtily to the ' Queen of England,' 
' Darling, what is it ?' he cried distractedly. 

You said muwer wasn’t pwetty now.’ 

’ Oh,’ said Ross to me. ‘ could you go outside, 
woman, while 1 comfort this lady ?’ 

So I went outside. After he had consded the 
lady she went off with Sam. but die wasn’t quite 
happy, so he kneeled down and took a turn at 
comforting. 

’ I assure yon. miss, you’ve not the slightest 
occasion to worry. Your uncle always does say 
just the reveise of what he means—gentlemen 
do-' 
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But arc you sure he thmks niuvvrr ii pwctly 
now Y said the I’opix l. 

' Certainly, miss, not a doubt aliout it ‘ 

Do yoH tihnk she's |mt lty. Bssuun > 

' She s ixTtn'tly ilislr,o tun; .il tiiiu s, miss , 
th.iCs why I (orgot to vrse her hrst ' 

' Oh, you .<re my Kwe,iti-.| Muiilort. Hwuwn. 
h.ive you known nnivsrr ioin:, ' 

’ Can’t reini'mU-t tin line when 1 ihiln't know 
iier, niKs,' 

Neither tan 1.' saai ih' I'opj*! ' I wi.illv 
don't know what I shonlil do wilhoui ton, 

Bwown.’ 

I'm sure I'm very iinn h I'MiKi-d. nns%.' he 
said, and kissi-d In r iinie hands, and then I'lleted 
to make her anothei Uia! or .1 in w doll's hoiw 
d she'd rather liiov do 1 know that last bit - 
Why, a little bird told Nannie, .iiiil Nannie told 
me. Ix-sidcs I always know eseiyihing Oh, >ou 
silly men, biiausi- you don t si e the finger on the 
pulse you don't Ix lieve it's there Why, I know 
every hcartlx-at in the hoiisi- (iin hiding Brown's !) 
and so does every other woniaii! 

CHAI’TEK XXVI 

Ross departed to London last Monday with Sam. 
And I took the bit in my Ircih and went up by the 
train after they did. *1 could sec Koss and Sam 
hanmng on to the red lights at the back of the last 
roa^. They catch their trains like Itiat (men 
always do). I, of course, like every other woman, 
invariaWy catch the train before. 

I went to the Red Cross shop and bought a set 
of General Service uniform, and when I got home 
I found ' Unde John ' in a state of great exdte- 
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ment because he had found the date in the roof, 
as Ross had said he might I I went up the ladder 
to look at it. It is carved roughly on a beam. 
The wood is in as good a state of tjreservation as 
the day it was put in, and some initials (of the 
man who built the house, I suppose) are carved 
over it so: — 

J. H. T. 

1570 


Elizabethan, after all I 

It is such a pity that Ross is away, as I have no 
one to Kloat with me, but when he comes l»ck and 
rows about the hospital, I shall say,— 

' Yes, but I’ve found the date,' and then all will 
be harmony and love. No one could be angry 
with a person who had found tlie date 1570. 

I have to get up so desperately early in the 
morning. Nannie is horrid about the whde ^ng. 
refuses to call me or help me to dress, says she is 
sure Master Michael won’t approve and that she’s 
not going to have any hand m it. However, 1570 
coiLsoles me much, though everything dse is 
rather beastly. 


clothes without Nannie that I had to ran most of 
the way to avoid being late. 

If pu were outside a dace and wanted to get 
m, what would you do? Ring the frimtdoor bett 
of couTM, you say. Well’s that's wind I did, but 
It wasn t right qmte wrong in fact Thepeiaon 
wlw Miei^ the dom to me aeoaed to I 
mustbe d^. loug^ttohavegonetotoebadc 
door and taken off my hat and coat h « kind of 
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mausoleum in prd. By the lime I had ncH- 
hed ail these mistakes it was a quarter past ciitht. 
I didn’t know how the veil ought to Ik- worn 
either, so I put it on as the nurses did in Ross's 
hospital in u>ndon, which tunird out wrong, lor 
when 1 went to the matron lor my orders, sire 
snapped,— 

' Wa.shing up—you're not an anny sister yet, 
and no use at all to me unless you're putKtiia! ' 

1 could see that she meant something horrid, 
but couldn't think what, and 1 blusTied anii 
stammered like a srhool child. There was a nuc 
girl in the scullery who came Ixdimd the diHtr .mil 
altered my veil and tried to console me by 
saying,— 

Matron isn't a bit like that usually, only she's 
absolutely overdone, as we all are ' 

Then 1 started washing u|>. Tlrry had had 
kippers for breakfast, and I had no idea tlut they 
were so disgusting cold, or how impossible ii was 
to prevent water going over one's leid when one 
emptied a big panful down the sink. By the time 
I had been at it an hour I wa.s soaking, I could feel 
it on my skin, and the dour wa.s all awa.sh. A 
diver’s costume would have tiecn really useful 
The girls who had been there for months thoui^l 
I was such a fool. (They do not suffer fools gladly 
in a miUtary kisiatai!) They were quite polite, 
of coune, mat's why it was so bard. I'm not 
used to people being polite to me. 

Hwo^ person wno was really decent was the 
charwoman, who was also new that morning, m 
perhaps the had a fellow feeling. She did not, 
bowvm, teem to be ijaite dear as to what a 
V.A.D. was, for she said,— 

' Ob, dottie, you are wet; new at it, ain’t yon 
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Why don’t you buy yourself a mackintosh apron - 
I did in my first place, they aren’t expensive.’ 

Later on, when I had dried up a bit and 
cleaning a saucepan with great vigour, she said, 

' Nice ’elp you’ll be to mother after the, 
duckie.’ 

1 was Very bucked at that remark. It’s nice te 
feel that one [xTson, at any rate, believes you t' 
!«• young (mough to be ‘ a nice ’elp to mother. ’ 

At io.,iO a.m. the kitchen staff all came into thi 
scullery and sat on boxes and drank cocoa, ami 
ate bread ami dripi>ing (1 hid the dripping i>art I'l 
(nine) while the orderly and boy scout bad their.' 
in the kitchen. After cocoa 1 helped with the 
ixilatoes and then c leaned saucepan lids. Then I 
washed np the men’s dinner things. Tliey had 
had Irish stew and suet pudding. Have you ever 
washed a pudding cloth i My last job was the pig 
piil! In the happy past when I have gone and 
loved the little pigs at Uncle Jasper’s I never 
knew there was a pig pail. Ours stands outside 
the backdoor in the yard. It’s rather like a domed 
cathedral; into it you scrape the kipper skins and 
bits of bread and fat and apple cores, and things 
like that. I can do it now without active sickness. 
By the end of the week, perhaps, I need not shut 
my eyes or hold my now. But my hands are dis- 
gushng. My finger-nails gfe in deep mourning 
and the pnase will not come off. 

On Wednesday I committed the sin Bat can 
Mver be forgiven, for, unaddressed, I moke to a 
(jeneral in front of matron, and 1 am to m ^ot at 
dawn on Friday. 

This a what hawwjed. I was Just about to 
repienish the {Mg pail, trying to screw up my 
couiage to remove the doro fraoi the cathedral. 
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when round flir houw ranir nuilrun in » very 
stan hixl apioii with siAcral rxtra raiiitud-. di.»n 
her ba( k. With her was a in(»l siilrndid lirasi ha! 
-rows of riblx)ns, (t<)f((rts. roIJ litaid. all inm 
l>I'-tr, and thcri' were wrral otlicr oftii.rs Pk ■ 
tore inc standitiK by Itu' jaR binkrl 1 »as m.t 
t(K> (lean I hadn't Eol my slat vc'. t»n. inv aliii'. 
wero streaked with blue Ixll, and my cap »a^ 
'liRlitly erookwl Suddenly I luikerl at the ad- 
vaneiiiR General, and 1 Mid ■itnii- Inndiv. - 
' Toby. dear, what pn> eli-M Im k '' 

It was Genera! Sir lobia-. Mirrmalei. K ( H . 
I) S.O , M I) . b K ( I' .Ml I II nil niN inl «,i\ 
that I had known him all ni\ hti-. and in ei-t ■allid 
him aiiVthmR but ' Tobv ' Sudd'ul\ tin- waim 
sprinp day vanished, 1 wa-. nii ,it the Noitli I’nie, 
or the South one it it-. i older, as 1 m» the 
matron's face. And tin n, by uav ol tryiny to rase 
the situation. I dtop|»<i the s, nlh rv piR jhiI, 
showered the kip|»‘r skins and apple nuis. bits 
of bread and tat and suit. like rue and ros<- 
leaves at a werldniR in the (wthwav of a btidi 
There was an awful silenie. even the oflners 
forgot to be bored, and liaiked ipnte interi-stisl 
I drew back and wished I lould get right inside 
the pig bucket, and shut down the hd. 

' Ah,' said General Sir Tobias Mi rnwater to the 
matron,' you k<s-p j^gs 
' Yes, sir,' said she. She was very bright and 
nice to him. (I understand peorde are always 
nice and bright to Generals.) ' And this is for 
them. I suppose. Most commendable, very.' 
And the retinue passed on. I picked up all the 
■ rice and rose kaves.' every bit of it by hand, 
and then I went and told the girl 1 work writh in 
tbesculkiy. ^collapsed into the coal box, say- 
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itig, ‘ Ydn’U be shot at dawn,’ when a hand 
cautiously opened the scullery window and a voict 
said,— 

' I’ll be waiting outside the gate when you go 
home at one o’clock, and if you would kindly 
huny 1 think it would be better, for I’m very 
much afraid I shall explode.’ 

So at one o'clock I went outside the gate, where- 
ui»n there appeared the unseemly spectacle of the 
latest V.A.D. hugging the Visiting Committee! 

' Oh. Toby, it’s such pure bliss to see you. I 
wish 1 could shake hands,’ I said, ‘ but I really 
am so filthy.’ 

' A kiss of yours is good enough for any man,’ 
said lobby. So of course I kissed him, as 1 
always have, and at that moment matron caught 
us I Somehow, my lurk’s dead out. However, I 
felt as I was not on duty I could hug Generals if 
1 chose, and. anyway, I was to be Mot at dawn 
on Friday, w nothing mattered. 

So the Visiting Committee came home to luiKh 
with me and stayed to tea, which it hadn’t meant 
to do. and then stayed on for dinner, but it 
couldn’t stop the night, or else it would have. It 
was delightful to sec Toby. When be went he 
said,—‘ Darling, you don’t look too fri^tiuUy 
well, are you being taken care of properly ? You 
ought not to be going to^t beastly hospital 
when they’ve got influenza. You’re acA strong 
enough. Do you ever faint now ?' 

' Never, except once last Thursday.* 

But I don’t think he heard, for be wait down 
to the car and drove away. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Ross wired to say that he was delayed till Toea- 
day. and then came on Saturday after all. 1 was 
in the hall wondering why I felt so tired and 
whether 1 'd bother to change (or dinner, when ray 
lirofhcr let himself in at the front door, follow^ 
by Brown. ' WTiy, Ross, this is a sutpnse. I 
didn't expect you to-day!" 

He had, however, sonu-how grown deaf during 
his absena-, and roetely said, 

‘ Good-evening, Maigaiet See to the luggage, 
will you. Brown,' and walked uiistaiis, fullowetl 
by all the dogs. 

' Has anything happenni, Sam.-' I askisl. 

' Not in London, miss,' and hr handnl me the 
evening paper. 

Obviously a stonn wa.s brewing, to 1 decided 
that it was worth wlule to dn-ss. I jxil on my 
best and latest frock. At dinner 1 was siMfkimg. 
and told my brother all about the hos(Htal m my 
most vivid style. Somehow he didn't think any 
of it toe least amusing. I asked him then if hr 
wasn’t sorry to miss Toby, and hr informed me 
that Ik bad had lunch with him at the dub m 
London. Ros& was. however, quite polite and 
cisdl, more so than he'd been (or yean, but as to 
rowing me as I baS thought, oh. dear, no: he 
quite obviously was not interested in me at all. the 
whole subject of the hospital bored him stiff 

I I’d see if the date would warm the 

atmosphm. * Ross, we've had such an excite¬ 
ment white you were away. We've found die date 
in toe mat, and it’s 1570.’ 

‘ Oh, naSy/ be dnwM. 
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After that I gave it up. If 1570 wouldn’t mrit 
an iceberg, nothing would, so we adjourned to th. 
hall for coffee, and now there sits on one side n: 
die fire, surrounded by ice and snowfields, soni' 
thing which was once my twin, while 1 sit on th- 
other writing my novel, trying to get thawed 
pretending 1 don't mind a bit. 

1 have such a poisonous headache. 1 feel se 
funny! I- 

For ten days 1 haven't been allowed to write 
not even to Michael, and even now I may only d' 
so for a ' very little while.’ 

After my headache 1 remember nothing till 1 
found myself m bed and Koss making up the fire, 
still in his old dinner jacket. He looked a giant 
in the dim light, and I called out to him,— 

' Why am I m bed if it’s dinner time ?' 

’ It isn’t, it’s eleven o'clock at night.’ 

■ Then why are you here, Koss ?’ 

‘ You weren't very well, tainted or something 
naughty, and I'm just going to change and stay 
with you for a bit.’ 

' But 1 don’t want any one to sit up with me.’ 

’ Sorry,’ said the giant firmly. 

‘ No, out I mean that I don’t need any one.' 

‘ The doctor’s the Ix-st judge of that, Meg.’ 

’ Ross, am I ever the btsit judge af anything ?’ 

’ Not to talk till you’re better.’he replied. 

I said, ’ Oh, 1 sfian’t be better till I w talked.’ 
So he said I might ’ a very little while then.’ 

’ Have 1 got the bug ?’ I asked. 

’ Yes, a minute one, so Nannie mustn’t come 
because of the Gidger; it’s nothing to be alarmed 
about.' 

’ I'm not a bit alarmed about the bug, only it 
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alvvajs friuhtons me h> f.iiiit You »on'I Icavr me 
will'll I (fr! like tailltilii;, will \on?' I askiil. tn 1 
iiif! vry like it at the iimnieiit. K\en an iietw-rK 
-.11 in> a 'taiidhv vvln n you're goiiig to taint Then 
I In (tan to '.hake and nhiver and li lt as it I wen 
sliliping down a sloiie, till held me in Iik arms 
to stop me shdiiift down vj last. When 1 was a 
little U'lter I said. - 

‘ Oh. don't lx- anitry with me aiiv more ' fie 
was so ride llloiis then and ti ao d mi , s.u.l I must 
lx- imiih worse than the di«ioi ihoiiitht. t'r mmd 
alxiiit any one lx int; anurv with me 
Hilt 1 do iiimd, i s.iid 

He was VI ry sweet to me I lan't llmik how 
liiK things I an lx- v nentli- 

tit emiise. I'm not " aiiKrv " with \on, .to 
imj;. only 1 leel I h.ive so ludls hiinKhd linn.;.. 
It you felt It was neii ssai\ to r;,. to tie hospitai 
without lelhiiK nil' ’ 

But, Koss. it you had txi ti lu re, you wouldn't 
have let me go.' 

Well, ol toursi' 1 winildiTt when you < ali h lie 
'flu every time you meet the hug Me h.i> 1 

' Oh. don't let .Mn luel lx angry with itn cither 
I can't Ix-ar it,’ 

' Oh. .Meg, I'm sure your terntx-raliire tmisi 
tiave gone up miles, 1 shall have to send tlx- S I' 
for the doctor, if you go on Ix’ing " nn ek " Has 
Mirhael ever been‘angry with you. you little 
goose?’ 

' No, except about the facing taken care of side 
of thitiM.' 

' Welt, don’t you see, one roust take rare of 
something smaller than emneff. J can't exjitain. 
little ’un, only it’s in one’s blood, and your going 
to the hospital like that—' 
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‘ Hurt you?’ 

' Well, darting, if you make me say it, yes, a 
tittle bit.’ 

‘ I wish that I were dead and buried.’ 

‘ The bug always makes a chap feel like that. 
Meg.’ 

‘ It isn’t the bug,’ I answered, and cried again>; 
his sleeve. ‘ Oh, could you stop feeling hurt?’ 

‘ It depends how good you’re to be in future 
said the giant grinning. ‘ Will you do all thi 
things I want you to. the next few days? WiK 
you be a doormat just for once and let me trampli 
on you because you’ve got the bug?’ 

] Yes.' I said meekly. 

' Oh, my angel,’ exclaimed my brother in great 
amazement, ’ 1 do feel frightfully worried about 
you, I'm perft'ctly certain you’ll be drad in the 
morning.’ 

So the list includes a nurse, no letters till I’m 
told I may, ‘a willing spirit ’ as to letting the 
doctor decide when 1 am to j»t up, and minions 
of etes. When I tell you that I took tihe whole lot 
' lying down,’ you will know to what deeps that 
bug has brought me. So I am a doonnat, and 
Ross tramples on me. 

One day Toby came to see me when I was fecl- 
mg extra specially ill. Ross sent for him, I found 
out afterwards. And when he went away ami 
R^ came back into my rooih he saki,— 

* (Ml, Meg. yon look heaps brtter, your eyes are 
shi^ so,—why, darting 1’ For the tears and 
^es were all mixed up. But 1 couldn’t tell him 
just‘hCT, only Toby said he thought the 
stork might fly mto my house again some day if 
I were careful. 
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CH.\PTER XXVIII 

The garden has been a {Jace ol sweet delights the 
last ten days. The near-trees are veiled in bliHim, 
the pink ahnunds fully out, and the gtirw a golden 
glory. I think my dear I>ame Nature conu-s every 
night and makes some scent for me. I do not vr 
her though, berause I have to go to sleep so early 
since 1 trccamc a dwirmat. But when 1 am (arried 
down into the garden m the morning tin- air o 
warm and sweet, and 1 lie out under the fir tree 
all day long, gradually getting stronger and think 
ing lovely secret things. 

On Tuesday it was so funny and yet lutlietn 
Sam went Indore hi.s M O and Ross lor his l.ist 
and final Board. He got home first and ssas tired 
but radiant, because he had been jmsmsI .ind 
might expect his orders any day. He was standing 
by itw cnair talking to me when the gati- < In knl 
and came m, and Ros.s haifisl hirn as a man 
and brother. ‘ Well, what lurk, Sam r' 

■ Oh. all right, sir, pas-sed all right.’ 

' \Vhat priceless luck, Sam; did they pull your 
knee about a lot ?' 

‘ Did a bit. sir.’ said Sara, looking very lagged 
1 thought. 

' Hurt at all?' 

‘ Hardly at all, lir.' 

’ H it hurt at all they oughtn't to have passed 
you,' said Ross, the officer, careful for his men 
^ I tdiall send you back and say that you’ve been 
humbugging' 

‘ I don't Slink you wHl send roc back.' grinned 
the Hkklw WooA. 

‘ ^^tr foai^ied the King's Rr^pilations. 
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‘ I’m sure you won't,’ said the Hicklcy Wood- 
again. 

' Why not?’ demanded the King’s Rcgulatiou- 
furiously. 

' Because you’ve done the same yourself, Ma¬ 
ter Kos,s.’ And Sam went into the house quicklj 
leaving his master gasping,— 

' Oh, what a chap l' 

And everything is packed, and there is onl.\ 
just the telegram to wait for. 

•And it has lome and he is to go to-night. 

And now it is to-night, and he has gone. Oh, 
it was haid that 1 was made to go to bed early as 
usual. It is sometimi's very difiieult to be a door¬ 
mat. So he came to say ' good-bye ’ to me when 
1 had gone to bed. 

' Oh, Meg, isn’t it just too rotten to miss 
daddi.’ ?’ And 1 agreed it was. 

\ou will keep the nurse a few more days, 
darling, won’t you ? Just till Monday, anyway. 
I shall feel that much happier, about you, if you 
will.’ So I said I would. I wanted him to go 
away ‘ that much happier,’ though I would much 
rather have Iwrn alone. 

■ heeling pretty well, to-night, little ’un’’ 

'\es, pretty well. Rossi* darling. I have 
loathed having you.’ 

^ ‘ <he most 

wretched five months 1 ever remember, and this 
cottage IS appalling. 1 suppose you couldn’t see 
your way to move into a red-brick villa Oh 
here s your watch, it came to^lay.' ♦ 

Oh. th&nk I‘d forgotten ill sboQt it.* 
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You'll be able to lount the hours now till 
(ladiJv comes. Mt j; ' 

\ts,' and 1 thoiiKlit that I lould alvi loimt 
the nimiito till inv lirother went I l.niked .ii 
my Wall h and found it ttasn’t mv old m1\i i thiiiK 
hut a little ftold wrst one vt vcith n -uK and 
he ■ hojH'd I liked It. and 1 said 1 did .\iid then 
he .i>k''d. 

Have 1 taken lare o! \ou nuei\ loi Miih.ol, 
hide 'u:i '' 

1 said he ha<l. 

Oh, Mej!, 1 do wisfi d.idiK h.id tome Win 
dois .\unt (dlls;.oil e .oid yet lie i!u .omiii 
|Ust when I wanted her to !»■ leie |.. i B.k .otit 
you.' 

I don't know . hut I sli.ill la- .ill iikIii I\o 

Why. Jonath.iti, you're hk' lie ni-l -.i .ii, m 
th.it ii.sed to aiai.'e Von in tie cillayi. tleii's 
Onlv the .Miniyluv ' i' ft to do it 
.•\nd 1 siniled, hut luv lijis ijuiviied, too and I 
ileiiihed inv hands. Ni then In sal down on my 
IkxI and said. 

■ You Ileisln't Ih- .ishained to it vou want to 
I know you've yot ' views ’ afviut it. and didit l 
when you said g'xxi-hye to Mi< fi.o 1. Imt a j» tson 
that has had a huy is not eoiisideud to l»- eiet 
nally displaced if she dix's ' 

So I did, and dung to him a htth wfule, amt 
then he remarked that it was an awful thing to 
have a sister who had got a hug so itiai no on< 
would romc and stay witfi her Then he kisvd 
me and whispenxl. 

‘ I'm not pThstiy iTosinvr that you aren't 
safest of aU with Him, darling.' 



PART THREE 

" ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF ’’ 

CHAPTER I 

*/ Him, dovn tkt mghts and down th 
I jitd Htm. down the arches of the years: 

I fUd Htm down the led>yrtHlk%ne ways 
Of my own mtnd: and in a mist of tears 
1 k%a from Aim.' 

Hownd of Henen. 

Another fortnight has slipp^ away. I hav' 
had one little note from Ross in which he sent' 

' all his love,' and now, how can 1 write the new> 
I have to tell ? Three days ago (ah, what an 
eternity it seems) I was ordering the dinner, for 
I am stronger now, and able to do the usual 
things. 

Uncle Jasper and Aunt Constance were due to 
arrive in time for lunch. Captain Everard was 
to dine that night, and I had just said to cook, 
; Extra good to-night, please, Dulcie, because he 
is a very special friend of my brother's ’ when 
the S.P. came into the kitchen with rather a 
startled look, and said, ' Captain Everard has 
amved already, ma'am.’ When I saw his face 
I knew. 

It's Ross,' I said. ' So soon ?' 

' Yre, directly he got over.^^He must have been 
rt^ed straight up to the trenches. How can I 
tell you, Mrs. EU^?’ 

‘ See, I am quite calm,' I said, ‘ please, tdl me 
]ust the truth.’ 

& he ^ me tite Uttte that he knew, how very 
early m the mrnning he had received a tdei ^m 
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(as Ross in his dear thoughtfulness bad wished 
any such news to go first to him and not to me.) 
He said that Ross was wounded very deiperately, 
and he had come himself to take me to the coast. 

'Can you leave here in half an hour?' he 
asked. ‘ 11 that is possible you may see him.' 

' Yes,' I answered. Nannie packed (or me, 
while 1 got ready. She was very quiet and good, 
only said,' My lamb, my lamb, tell him —' 

■ 1 will tell him all your eyes say, darling,' and 
I Eot into the car. 

1 do not remember what happened then. 1 felt 
nothing. I was numb. 1 only knew that kind 
hands passed roe on Irom car to lK)at, .iiul then 
from boat to train, and car again, till 1 stiHKl .it 
midnight in a little room opfxisitr a sister with a 
tired face, waiting for her to sjx-ak. 

' Ah,' she said, ' you have t)e»-n very quick; 
we hardly hojied to be in time to reach you,' 
Then she told me that he had las-n brought in the 
day before, hopelessly wounded in the fxxlv. 

It is a miracle that he has lasted with stKh 
appalling wounds; he is only living on lus will¬ 
power. waiting for you,’ 

' Is he in pain ?' 1 asked. 

■ At first, yes, agony all the time, but now there 
are intervals between the bouts of pam, and at 
the end I think he will not suffer.' 

' But you can keep it down with morphia,' I 
said ouivmngly. 

' We did at first, but he dislikes if $ 0 , and now 
the pain is lessening he has refused to have any 
more because it clouds hU mind. He asked for 
chaplain a litde while ago,' she conbnued. 

' Justiiaore he had the Bl^Md Sacrament be 
lud a Dont of pain and 1 begged him to let me 
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give him morphia. '' No, don't ask me ag.nii 
sister,” he said, and I felt rebuked. But it is not 
safe to linger—come. I am afraid he ma\ l» 
very exhausted,' she added as I followed I.t 
ui»tairs. She opened the door of a small, qui ' 
room, and signed to the orderly to go awa. 
Ross was little altered, but his face had lost a 
colour, and there was a drawn look round h - 
mouth, and his eyes were very tired. He stint : 
as the door closed on the orderly. 

It's Meg,' he said faintly and smiled. ‘ How 
sweet of you to come, how quick you've bent 
darling.' The sister gave him a little brand\ 
which revived him. 

' She's been so beautifully kind,' he said, a 
she prepared to go, then as she went ste 
whis|x;red, - ' S|Kinge his lace and hands alti: 
the ixiin, and give him a little brandy when he i' 
exhausted, I can do no more for him than yo'. 
can, and he will love to have you to himself. Rln^ 
if you want me, 1 am close at hand.' 

1 put my arms around him. 

' So happy now,' he sighed. 

Are you in pain, my darling?' 

Better,' he answerisd, ‘ 1 feel now like thi 
lady in Hard Times, as if tliere were a pain some 
where in the room, but I'm not perfectly sun 
that I've got it!' 

' Mrs. Gradgrind ?' I said? 

' How well you know your Dickens, little 'un. 
1 always thought that such a funny joke. Don't 
hold me, darling, you must be so tired. Sit down 
beside me.' Presently he said,— 

' You might see poor old Sam to-morrow, he’s 
somewhere in the hoswtal. He wants to marry 
the S.P.' And be snul^ a little. 
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' Oujjht you to talk so timch ?' I asked. 

It doesn't matter when I can,' he answered, 
' there are such a lot ot things I want to say. 
That night when we were in the trench Sam said. 

'If we gel out of this alive I want to marry 
Emma, if you've no objection, sir." 

Who on earth," I s;iid. " is Emma. 
Brown" 

.Mivs Margaret's parlourmaid, you know, 

sir." 

Oh, the S.P.. ves. V\'ell, Sam, why 
shouldn't you if the lady's willing'" 

' " It you’ve no ohjeOion, sir, he s,iid ag.iin. 

You're not by any 1 hance asking lor my 
ix'rmissioii, are you, Sam?" 

Ves, 1 am, sir " 

Well, you have it.” I replied, laughing. 

I won’t forbid the banns, and goia] luck, Sam. 
you always were a funny ass." 

" Yes, sir, thank vou, sir,” he s,iid - you 
know his funny way, Meg, ah--it's coming-^n 
.igam-■ 

■Vnd then a Ixiut of pain, and although I loved 
him so there was nothing I could do but wall fi 
and wit* the pouring sweat and jiray for (iinl to 
take him. Vvhen it passed I offered him some 
brandy, but he said,— 

' No, keep it for the bad turns.’ 

Ah, God, was theft: worse than that ? 

He spoke of Michael and daddy, and his little 
Gidg., and sent messages to Nannie and (Tiarlie 
and one or two others, and then suddenly there 
was nothing in the world for him again but pain, 
and I could only watch and wait and pray and 
agonise. The sister came in with some milk and 
food (or me, but as I shook my head she, with a 
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fdance of pitv at the bed, was taking it away when 
Koss opened his eyes and simed for her to leavi 
it. He let me sponge his lace and hands bu: 
' No, no brandy, just a little water.' 

'Is it too hard for you, Jonathan?' hi 
whispered as he saw that the glass trembled .1 
little. (Too hard for. me ? ah, Ross, always your 
self last), and, choking back the tears, I told 
him ' No.' 

Presently, when he felt a little easier, he opened 
his eyes and said, ' Eat your supper, darling, 
but as I shook my head he added, with a flash of 
his old mastery,—' Just the milk, little 'un. 1 
must send you away if you don't. Sit where 1 
can see you, there by the fire. I told nurse you 
liked one at night, you always felt so chilly.' 

I drank the milk to please him, and ate a bit 
of biscuit as he lay and watched me. Then as 1 
crossed the room to kiss him he said,— 

' You are so sweet when you obey one, and 
ttat half biscuit was pure, unadulterated virtue, 
Meg! How very " cowogated " it is to-night,' 
and he laughed as he tried to stroke my hair, amd 
as I leaned over him he whispered,— 

^uch a perfect little sister always, Jonathan.' 
Then the agony again—suddenly his face con¬ 
vulsed and he gaspra out,— 

' Stand away, somewhere where you cannot 
see me. And he hid his fate as I obe^ him 
I don t know if I stood long there by the fire, 
with ray back to^r* him, waiting, listening to 
«w shuddenng sc^ that shook him. I could not 
even pray, I could 
were imdemeatt, 1 
‘ This is not sort In 
as if in answer to a 


not feel the everlasting arms 
only s^ in &ep reheliion, 
love. Once I heara him si^ 
I quesboo, ‘ Yes. if you 
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it, Sir.' And then a silence and the whisper of 
my name. 

1 was frightened at the exhausted look upon 
his face, and this time he took the brandy, atul 
when the dear, jain-clouded eyes had cleareef a 
little he whispertsl, and there were pauses in 
between the words now, -' Sorry, darling re¬ 
member—your-funny char. Our laidy of 
Ventre, Meg—you sr-e, " it s--my inside I" he 
said apologetically, and tried to smile. ’ Spmge 
me again-^rliiig ' 

Then he lay very <(uiel and tireii. hut prev-ntH 
grew a little stronger, and said without o|. niiig 
nis eyes,—' It's true about the everiasting .iriiis, 
.Meg. I confes-sed to inv Kedi'emer and I'm 
shnven, tell daddy, don't forget I had the Holy 
Communion, darling. The P.adre here is sm !i 
a good chap. He lighted two tall landli-s. but I 
couldn’t blow 'em out, tell Aunt ,\melia I' and 
his eyes were twinkling when he oiieriisl them 
Then he was quiet again, and after .i moment 
said,—■ He is so perfect if one even Inn to tn- 
dutiful. I do adore Him so ' And then, ' Tell 
me about the garden.’ I told him all alamt the 
flowers, and which of the roses were in liUaira, 
and about Dame Nature making the scent, and 
what Toby had said aliout the stork. 

' And is he coming, Meg ?' 

' Oh, Ross, I thiiflc I've heard the faintest far- 
off flutter of his wings.' 

' Give him my love,' be whi.sperrd . , , . 

' V^Tio, darfing ?' I inquired, thinking he hadn t 
uixlersto^. 

' The little scm.' be said. 

Then he lay quiet, and as ffie ^y began to 
dawn his hawb grew damp. The shadows 
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seemed to deepen on his face, and in his eyes ther'- 
was a strange and far-off look, as if ho saw beyond 
the present time, and gazed out into eternity. P 
was a very lovely, wonderful look. 

' ()h, all the juin has gone and somebody called 
me then; was it the colonel, Meg?’ 

But I could see th<' great change coming, and 
1 said 1 didn't think it was the colonel. 

' There, he's called again, kLss inc, darling, 
((uiekly; ari’ you ready, Sam ?’ he asked. 

And then there broke a perfect glory on his fai ■ 
and in his eyes a look ol deep adoring love as. 
turning raiituroiisly to me, he said, — 

' Why, Meg, 1 heard the Lord!’ 

And so 1 (piickly kneeled, because only his 
dear. d\ ing e.irs had heard the quiet entry of that 
radi.int I’reseme in the room as, with a little 
rapturous intaking of his breath, he raised him¬ 
self and said, Yes, coming. Sir,’ and saw his 
I’icture,' The Beatific Vision. 

And so the sister found us when she came; and 
as I folded the dear, strong hands that never did 
an unkind act, across the quiet heart that did 
' adore Him so,’ and closed the eyes which never 
l(K)ked at me except in love, she said, gazing with 
misty eyes upon his peace-filled face,— 

‘ We SCI- many types; he was a very gallant 
Christian gentleman. 

She took me to that little room I had first waited 
in. ■ He left you very specially in my charge.' 
she said, ’ because vou’ve been so ill. He asked 
me to keep you if I could till some one came to 
fetch you home. There is a message just come 
throu^ to say Sir Jasper Fothetingham will be 

here at noon in time to take you to-' 

' Oh. will it be so soon ?’ 
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' It must, you sec there are so many.' anti her 
laee grew very tired ' Sd. will ynu let tne take 
care of you till then? .Sr if you can rest' 
Prc-si'ntly when she went away, (iikI gave me His 
great gitt of tears 

When she laiiic' again. 1 asked for Sam, ami, 
sitting down lieside me on the lomh. she s.iid. 

I hardly know how to tell you, Imt just at 
dawn hi- died He had Urn very ill all night and 
w.iiidering in his mind, and siiddeiilv he calletl, 
" ynite rcadv. Master Ross, " and (sissed ' 

Hut. not alone Who d.ires to s.iy tli.it sin h a 
thing w.is (h.inee. that sin h .1 iieitui !i.i|i;»-nnig 
w.is mere 1 oitn idi in e ' 1 think his l.nthlnl heart 

■insueied his eartlilv masii-i's (all, .ind tin- two 
Walked tlj) the starts wav together, with that swret 
and grac mils Presence in U lweeii. 

Just tH-fore I’ln le Jas]« r ailised ihe sistei 
•csked me if I would like to s<r oin of Ross’s men 
So the sergeant came of whom 1 had often heard , 
he was Very hroken up. 1 asked him to tell me 
anything he could aUait the end I will tiy and 
put It down in his own woids 

' We all knew how devoted Brown w.is to the 
captain. We didn't e.\actly hale him mirsi lvisi, 
ma'am, but he was Brown's own in rsonal [iro 
jierty, according to hi.s view. He never would 
ac cept promotion aif he wanted to go on U ing Ins 
servant, and there was always troufile if aiiv oiie 
wanted to have a hand at t leaning up the (a|)tain's 
things or making him a ful more comfortable, 
if you can be comfortable m hell, if voii'll exruse 
the word, ma'am. We usr-d to cal! him Brown'* 
.Archbishop, if you’ll not think it a liberty for me 
to name it, ma'^am ?’ 
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' Go on,’ I said, ‘ I love to hear it.' 

‘ Well, we was in a trench that night, witii 
orders to hold on no matter what it cost. Tli 
Germans got the range and we was pretty wi 
wiped out before diey rushed it. We was all dea* 1 
beat and wore out for want of sleep. After thi, 
had rushed it. Captain Fotheringham got some i-: 
the wounded ana the last remaining men, onK 
five, 1 think, together where the trench was nai 
rawest, and he told us again what the orders was. 
and how we must still hold on, as time was ever\ 
thing, and that if we could even now keep them 
back a bit the reliefs might come up and so sav< 
a lot of lives. I could see he thought we hadn't 

f ot a dog's chance by the kindness in his face. 
Ic put us men behind him, me next to him, in 
case he fell, so that I could take command, and 
the two corporals behind me, and Brown, being 
the only private, was at the back, the last. We 
waited, we cduld hear the Huns coming down the 
trench, doing their devil’s work they was, killing 
the wounded as they lay. Suddenly Brown 
pushed (last me and the others and went and stood 
in front of Captain Fotheringham. 

' ” Get behind me. Brown," said the captain, 
thinking, I suppose, he hadn’t understood the 
order. He was not the type of officer men dis¬ 
obey dclit^rate, ma’am. But Brown said,— 

‘ ’’ I will not, sir." «■ 

' When the cafmun saw that Brown did not 
intend to move, ml the kindness, went out of his 
eyes and his face hardened, and wiffi a kind of 
fury he said,— 

' ‘ Are you mad, Brown? Get behind me." 

■ “I will not. sir," said Brown again. 

' The captain looked at bim— yon know bow 
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his eyes go when he’s very an^ ? "You refuse 
the order, Brown?" " Yes, I do, Master Ross." 

' Then the captain's face suddenly softened and 
he said,— 

‘ " TTie last one, after all the years, Sam?" 

‘ " No, because of all the years,” said poor old 
Brown. ' Then we saw the Germans coming 
round the bend and the captain moved a step or 
two forward where the trench was slightly wider, 
and for the only time in all his soldier life he 
changed an order. 

" Oh, you funny old ass, Sam, you can stand 
beside me, then." 

' " Yes, sir, thank you, sir," said Brown; you 
know hLs tunny way, ma’am. 

’ Never saw such shooting, absolutely deadly, 
first one shot and then the other, till then- was a 
pile of Germans blocking up the trench, and just 
as the reliefs came up a shell came over and got 
them both.’ The sergeant’s voice broke and he 
cried quite unashamedly. 

Oh. can’t you see them facing one another? 
Sam, with his life’s devotion in his eyes, defying 
Ross. King’s Regulations and the Hickley 
Woods striving for the last mastery; and then 
Sara, since he might not save his master, glad that 
at least he could stand beside his life-long friend 
and comrade, in that great and last adventure- 
taking eciual odds. aThen Uncle Jasper came, and 
we lat them lying side by side in that quiet spot 
that is for ever England, with just a little wood- 
encircled cross to mark the jriace. 

Then we wort back to Devonshire, to my old 
home, and I think my heart is Iwoken. 1 am 
acquainted with grief now, as daddy said I would 
be, bid I do not imow His love. I am rebellious, 
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I can only feel His mastery in my pain. I am 
not ‘ courteous.’ as Ross was, or ' dutiful ’ liki 
father, for I have told that Man of Sorrows—th' 
Master of the Universe—that He has been ver> 
cruel to me. 


CHAPTER II 


‘All which I took from thet I ditl but take 
Not for ihy harina, 

But joat that ihuu inightat Kck it in iny artna.* 

Htun.i ef Hftii'fn. 

It seems such a coincidence that Ross just missed 
him after ail. for when we arrived at the Manor 
House I found my lather! He had landed the 
day before and heard the news from dear Aunt 
Constance. What a homecoming for him ! He 
is little (hanged, more bowed, perhafs, and he 
l(K)ks older. His lace seems more aloof, as if he 
had not only caujjht a glimpse of that ‘ most holy 
thing,' but, like Sir Calahad, had ‘ achieved the 
(]uest.' 

He held his hand out to me as I went in, and 
said, ' My little girl.' Then the others left us for 
awhile together. 1 do not think the years out in 
that Mission have been easy ones, he looks as if 
he. like his Cord, had suffered being tempted, and 
he sorrows deeply (or his son.« He is so unselfish, 
so thoughtful, talks about the things that interest 
Uncle Jama, and takes away that terrible blank 
feeling He even laughs a httle, though I don’t 
think that his eyes have really smiled. There is a 
hurt look in them, as there was when mother died. 
Every one is very sweet to me, but I am the 
most wretched woman on this earth I No, not 
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because of Ross. How could I lie for him, after 
seeing his face when lie said ‘ CominB, Sir.' 
Although I know that I shall never lose the ache 
to hear his voice and sie hiiii in the tliMih again, 
vet I (oiild Ik- at ixacc were it not lor one thing. 
It is m\' soul that’s wrong. It has been ever since 
that tune 1 stood beside the fire doubting tfv love 
of (iod, and. oh, lor months before. Doubt is 
' jxrilous stuff ’—' It weighs iiixm the heart.’ 

I .1111 not slei ping very well, and as I he awake 
at night I think sonietiines ol all the others who 
arh grieving, too, and t«c.iiise I share the same 
sorrowful ' e.xix'rienie ■ -bei.iiise there is in- 
si ribed upon mv heart, as tiixm theirs, a list ol 
n.imes; I find inysell ' linked up ’ again - hound 
indissolubly to eaih ol them by a great soriow, 
lommon to us all. We have Ix-eii 111 Devonshire 
a month now, and still we do not t.ilk of going 
back to Surrey. It is lovely to lie staying with 
.\iint Constance, and I am trying to lx- brave and 
< heerful, and to go out in the village as I used to 
do. The (lidger loves the dear old cottage folk, 
and they love her, and it is pi-rfixt having father. 

The Hickley Woods are just as lx>autilul. only 
my heart breaks when I walk about in them. 

It has turned hot, even 1 am warm enough and 
don’t need fires at night. This evening there was 
a most gorgeous sunset, the sky was all ablaze 
with emerald and hue and gold. The distant 
hills had a bloom on them such as there is some¬ 
times on bunches of pun^e grapes, 

I saw father alone in the garden after dinner, 
and I felt 1 wanted to tell him what I hoped about 
the little son, so I went and stood beside him, and 
slipped my arm through his. and we wandered 
out into the woods as we have done many times 
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before. After I had told him, father said, with a 
very tender look upon his face,— 

■ And so The Shepherd Beautiful is giving you 
another of His lambs to mind.’ 

I thought it was such a perfect name for Him, 
it appealed to me more at that moment than any 
of tne other lovely ones that daddy calls Him by. 
After a little while father said,— 

‘ Shall 1 tell you something, darling, that I have 
never told any one before?’ 

' Please, father.’ 

' It was many years ago, quite soon after I was 
married. Your mother and I were walking over 
the downs. They were all " trimmed " with 
sheep. She was so amused at the laml>s, because 
she thought they were dreadfully imi)crtinent to 
their mothers sometimes, and then she said with 
a sweet look in her eyes,— 

' " .Anthony, The Shepherd Beautiful is going 
to give us one of His lambs to mind.” 

‘ Instead of being pleased I got in a sudden 
panic about it, as husbands do sometimes, and 
your mother laughed at me and shook my arm, 
and looked round at all the sunny grasslands filled 
with sheep and said,— 

' " Oh. Anthony, don’t grieve for me, because 
it’s only like walking in a sunny meadow dappled 
with shade. When 1 come to the shadow at the 
end, I know that if I just w^ round the comer, 
I shall find The Shepherd Beautiful doling out 
lambs. Oh, Andiony " (and she shook my arm 
again) “ wouldn't it be amusing if the morning I 
got mere He was a bit absent-minded or got 
muddled with His counting, and doled me out two 
instead of one to mind. Oh. I would run away so 
test with them le^ He should ask fat oae ot them 
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back." ■ Then, after a father adiUtf. — 

' .And you sec. (Ltrling. He u-as a " bit al»v nt- 
minded " that moriunj}. and now He's just a»k«i 
for one of them fwt k. 

■ (ih, father.' I exclainwd, with a sudden nisli 
of tears. ' and the one He's asked for Uk k was 
always calli-d " the lamb ’ !' 

And then the horror of that ' jicrilous sliitl 
swejit over me, and all the desjxiir and doubt and 
inisiTV of the last fi w months surgisf uji like ,i 
great IUkxI that presently svould oserwhehu me. 
and 1 cried,--' But. oh, daddy! He isn't 
Shepherd Beautiful, I lan't hnd His love. 1 lan 
only see some one who has Ini n very i tuel to me 

And father put his arm round me as he used to 
do when I was little and trightemsi in the w.m«1s 
and the evening sun streamed down ui«i!i his la^ e. 
and dcejiened the aloof look that he wore and In 
gazed out over the fields of lilies that were tinted 
now with gold and roM-. 

' Yet. it is He who clothes the wixmIs you love 
so every spring, my darting.' 

And as I looked at all the colour and the har 
mony, the flowers, tlie sunlight, and the dapjihd 
shade, the woods soothed and nuieiened me 
And the old ' washed ' feeling came, and tin 
rebellion went, and a great longing to understand 
God’s ways came in my heart instead 

■ Oh. but the world's i;am. lather, and all the 
grief brought by the war,' 

' God calls the world that way soroctinies, 
Meg." 

^ut does He never call except tfirough pain ? 

' Some very perfect souls can feel Him " in the 
summer air or w dewy garden green." or m ^ 
song birds, but to many it is only when the 
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sharp strokfs Hesh aiu) heart nsii through, m all 
their incommunKahle min ” -tHxl si»aC. 
Himself,’ 

.Ami diK-!. He alttav'^ < all vihrn lie scirK nwiii. 
father 

It ha > >o large a plai e III (lOtl s ei oiioiiii, im 
d.irling. that «e may tind in it aiiolher 'No laiin nt 
When the (ireat High I’ne^t giv<^ tin' hreai! ■ i 
tears, the wine ot M-paration, iher- i^, m tla-' 
visible thing^, His inward tail to lonie i lov i t* 
Himself oh. little daughte'. when \,.ii i .01 iiiel 
His love 111 nothing elsj', liMik a! ( aK.iiv h-i i!i. 1. 
the I* rtei t s.iviiiiir deigned to ^trsip to ,1 l.i • ■. 1 
Vli’e •" l.ove's epitome 

.And si.1 I ' lookeil ■ at Him ujsiti Hk it'w^ 
daddy hade me, and reahvd lot ihe hi a t.iie 
th.it a-^ (iod » lusln e has Ins n -„iiisti>d. tliM' 0 
nothing li lt luit His love toi me 

! s,iw, all m a moment. Ih.il it (es! I.witl ne 
enongh to give His S>n, and il Hi' ''on I'O.d mi 
enough to give His hie. He will not kei p h,i. k ,inv 
other gilt. He IS .ill love, so all ffe s4 Inis to nil 
IS l.ove He I annot help Himsi-lf 

I am all htukeii un to think that I so nearh 
misM-d a gift of love Usaiisi' He ss'tit it vedisi to 


me in pain. 

Out III the Hirklev WckkIs ! found tiim Down 
the iiaths of my life I suddenly viw the wav of 
His leel, and my so«l ru.sherl out to nus't Hun 
At last I know the ksson th.it Koss leain>-d hv 
twin, I see what Charlie s.i» only wln-n he wav 
(liind. I understand what father has known simr 


mother died. Oh, the wonder and ttn- utter per¬ 
fection of this ' exfiericnce.' It hnkv me up with 
all toe others down the centuries who hav'ing 
found Him ■ in a mist of tears ’ can gforv in their 
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pain. If only I could pass the lovely comfort of 
It on to some of those whose hearts are wounded 
as mine is, inexpressibly and beyond all telliiip 
by this awful war; — 

!■ He only takes away the ones we love if, in His 
all wise love. He sees He must. If we accept flu- 
atonement that He made, and love Him, and art- 
dutiful to Him about the ones He takes. He will 
always give instead that incomparably mon 
lovely, priceless, perfect, altogether lovely one— 
Himself. 

And now this funny old book is finished. fiS I 
write the words my room grows dark, because 
the sun is hidden for a moment by a cloud of rain. 
Yet all the tender plants out in the woods will be 
the stronger for the storm, when it has passed. 

1 look into the future, and I see that there 
remains for me one last ‘ experience.’ 

Some day, perhaps when 1 am very old, I shall 
walk down a valley shadowed with dark wrings. 
Beside me will be one—that mighty one—whose 
lace is cold and quiet, majestic and inexorable. 
1 shall not fear hrni as the darkness deemns in 
that vale, for all around, by reason of the Passion 
of my Lord, there will be a song of triumph 
sung;— 

‘ Oh death! where is thy sting? 

And where thy victqjy ?' 

And at the end of that dark ni^t 1 , too, shah 

a the morning. I shall neet Ross again. I 
see mother, and the others who have gone 
before. 1 shall in one ecstatic moment, find 
myself—* linked up ' with God. 
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